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supremacy in India ; and it has been announced that on the ar- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Iyp1A is still the first thought in every mind. ‘ What news?” 
is the question, even although it is known that no fresh mail 
ean have arrived. ‘‘ What is going to be done?” is daily 
asked, although there cannot be a fresh answer every day. In 
the interval between the receipt of the public and _news- 
paper despatches, however, private letters are poured out, 
filling up the dry summaries of official or constituted corre- 
spondents. And thus the story of India grows every fortnight 
in anticipation of the next instalment of positive news. This 
week, for example, we have those particulars which enable us 
better to understand the position of the small army near Delhi ; 
we for the first time really apprehend the actual state of things 
at Cawnpore ; we now perceive the character of the contest at 
Agra, and can better estimate the position of our countrymen 
throughout the disturbed region. The details of the story are 
even more interesting than the general outline. Tombs and 
Hills performing feats of valour in the field at Delhi, that read 
like a passage from the old chivalrous romances; the small 
garrison of Agra issuing forth to beat off the large army of 
mutineers in the proportion of one Englishman to twenty ene- 
mies ; D’Oyly sitting on the tumbril of a gun, mortally 
wounded, issuing his orders, and saying, ‘‘ Place a stone over 
my grave, and say I died fighting my guns”; the garrison at 
Cawnpore surrendering to the traitor Nena Sahib, after the 
death of Wheeler, and fired upon while taking to the boats under 
capitulation; Havelock overtaking and defeating the traitor ; 
Gordon and Skene in the round tower at Jhansi, bringing 
down thirty-seven of their assailants, until Gordon is shot, and 
Skene, kissing his wife, shoots her and then himself ;—these 
are pictures, unsurpassed in any romance, which give us the 
real life of the contest. We see English commanders gradually 
filling up a design of attack. The Native mutineers, self- 
convicted of possessing no design beyond that of butchery and 
plunder, lose their ground in spite of their numbers, and begin 
to fail in their ammunition. They flinch in the very hour of 
triumph, while our own countrymen never fail of heart in the 
hour of death. England is still equal to herself as soon as she 
is tried. There is not unmixed calamity in the fact that she is 
tried. 

On this side, the aim of our official administrators is to show 
that they are equal in their zeal and activity to the demands 
made upon them by the straits and the heroism of their country- 
men in India, If they are not able to exhibit such heroic devo- 
tion, or such desperate sacrifices, they display a large array of 
preparations, in various shapes. Reinforcements continue to fol- 
low each other in unbroken series, and it is calculated that in 
October our army will not fall much short of 80,000. An 
explanation has been given why the troops have not been sent 
by way of Egypt,—in the first place, from some uncertainty 
respecting the supply of transports on the other side of the Isth- 
mus of Suez; but more especially, it would appear, from certain 
diplomatic or political difficulties which have had to be over- 
come. The official journals represent Lord Palmerston as per- 
sonally superintending all measures for the maintenance of our 
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rival of every mail a Cabinet Council will be held. 

A suggestion, which originated with Metcalfe, if not with some 
earlier statesman, has been revived by the Morning Post: it is 
the transfer of the Indian Supreme Government to, a more cen- 
tral position, where it can be surrounded by a strong force of 
British residents ; and Simla is indicated as the site. Unques- 
tionably Calcutta is a bad site in many respects ; and there are 
valid reasons why the Supreme Government should be guarded 
against surprise by the natural defence of a resident British 
population. Probably, whatever may be the particular course 
adopted, either in prosecuting the present military campaign or 
in the more arduous work of reorganization and improve- 
ment, the materials for colonizing some central spot will be con- 
veyed to India, The immense British force which is now sent 
out will be accompanied by a strong body of officers ; the im- 
provements to be anticipated in India will offer means for em- 
ployment after the war has passed away; the whole work of 
reorganization will call from England civilians as well as mili- 
tary men; and every form of development will invite capital 
and residence. If the site of the Central Government be con- 
veniently chosen with reference to the tendencies of this reaction, 


| the materials for the colony will be at hand, and they will na- 








turally concentrate themselves, 





The Continental news almost resolves itself into a court cir- 
cular, though of a stirring and in one particular of a tragical 
kind. The activity of the Emperor Napoleon is exemplified by 
the great camp at Chalons, where he is exercising his guards, 
constructing Imperial entertainments, and laying the foundations 
of a great permanent camp. The apparent object is, to amuse 
the soldiers and to occupy the attention of the French, and per- 
haps to prepare the machinery for grayer operations. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor is far from being inactive on a larger 
field. He is making his influence felt in Italy, where it is dis- 
tinetly recognized as favourable to reforms. The Pope, it is 
imagined, will yield under the influence of the Duke de Gram- 
mont, transferred from Turin to the Eternal City. Another 
reason why the Pope may possibly yield to that influence is a 
strong testimony which he has received during his extensive tour 
in Italy, that his hold over the Italians is declining, The Flo- 
rentines, long since imbued with more than liberal opinions 
especially in matters of religion, have given him a very cool 
reception, 

Still more influential combinations appear to be on the tapis: 
it is supposed that the meeting of the Emperors Alexander and 
Napoleon will take place at Darmstadt, about the 16th of this 
month, Potsdam was named originally: the health of the King 
of Prussia is perhaps a true reason why the meeting has been 
transferred to another scene; but possibly also, that uncertain 
monarch hesitates to take part in the momentous projects to be 
initiated at this second encounter of a Napoleon with an Alex- 
ander, 

Imperial intrigues have had at least one victim. The contest 
in the Danubian Principalities has been waged, not only in Con- 
stantinople, not only between the representatives of the Powers, 
but between local parties, That party with which our own Go- 
vernment has sided, the party of the Anti-Unionists, has em- 
ployed the weapons of calumny ; and to bring down the leading 
opponent in Moldavia, Prince Ghika, has accused him of pecula- 
tion. ‘There does not appear to be any ground for the charge ; 
but in the pain of mind which it produced, he destroyed himself, 
leaving his defence to the repentance of his enemies. Revolu- 
tionists and national corporations are accused of butchery and 
crime ; but we see that Imperial and Legitimist combinations 
have similar results, 

In the distribution of Peerages, one occasions two vacancies 
in Parliament, and accident has slightly increased the num- 
ber. Lord Robert Grosvenor is replaced in the represent- 
ation of Middlesex by Mr. George Byng, heretofore Mem- 
ber for Tavistock,—the lineal descendant of a hearty Whiz 
family ; Mr. Byng’s place at Tavistock is coveted by Mr. Ar- 
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thur Russell, nephew of the Duke of Bedford and of Lord John 
Russell ; more than one eandidate has appeared for an unexpected 
vacancy at Greenwich, All the candidates proffer strong tests 
of Liberal principles. Mr. Byng, the hereditary Whig who 
goes in for the support of Lord Palmerston, volunteers the 
Ballot test; and Middlesex elects him unanimously, Among 
other plums in the political cake which Mr. Arthur Russell, 
“‘nephew of my uncle,” offers to the electors of Tavistock, he 
conspicuously places ‘extension of the franchise and yote by 
ballot.” Mr. Salomons we have known of old; his competitor 
at Greenwich is Mr, W. F. Campbell, a son of Lord Campbell ; 
who regards the ballot, as a measure to develop the Reform 
Act of 1858, “‘with the greatest hope and confidence.” 

Perhaps, in the present quiet day, these indications may assist 
in instructing Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet; which has hitherto 
made no sign on the subject of the Reform Bill. Indeed an idea 
has been gaining ground, that India is to be the excuse for again 
deferring that measure to another year, under the supposition 
that the public, which is so quict, cannot care much about it. 
** Old Reformers,” too,—a phrase which usually means old 
Whigs or middle-elass political economists that have not chimed 
in very well with the feeling of the country,—are against any 
very comprehensive measure, and decidedly hostile to any con- 
siderable enlargement of the franchise. All these are cirewm- 
stances tending to mislead the Minister; yet if he will 
inquire into the facts—if he will take the pains to ascertain the 
deliberate conyiction of the most thoughtful among the nume- 
rous classes—he will ascertain, that although the people will take 
no initiative in a Reform Bill movement for 1858, they would 
view with repugnance and contempt any Government which could 
issue the advertisements of 1857 and set aside the promise in the 
coming year. 

In some respects, although the new creation of Peerages does 
not now look so comprehensive as it did in the first announcement, 
it does show that Lord Palmerston is not bound in the iron bands 
of precedent. It is true that the creation of Baron Macaulay 
has been prepared by many antecedents, which prevent its coming 
upon the public by surprise, and which smooth its way asa 
measure of change. Mr. Macaulay has been in office ; he has 
made his way to distinction by gradual advances ; hehas identified 
himself, if not intellectually, at least socially and by the habits 
of life, with the upper classes—with those classes that people 
the House of Lords and the leading benches of the House 
of Commons—that hang about Piccadilly and Belgravia, and 
attend divine service in fashionable churches, He has for 
some time worn one of the highest stamps of social rank 
in the “right honourable” augmentative of a Privy Coun- 
cillor. But heretofore the only modes of entering the House 
of Lords have been—by acquiring such wealth and social 
“ position” as to make a man almost a Lord before his 
admission to the House; by rising to the woolsack, or some 
other great dignity, in the ladder of the Law; by performing 
the same tedious feat in the ladder of the Church and ascending 
to a bishopric ; by defeating the enemies of the country in com- 
bat as a soldier; or, lastly, by assisting the enemies of the coun- 
try in corrupt party conflicts. Hitherto there have been but 
. these five portals to the House of Lords; but now Lord Palmer- 
ston, with a grand superiority to precedent, has applied the 
force of his will to the wall of the House, and has cut out a 
sixth portal, through which Baron Macaulay is the first to 
enter as an ennobled writer. 

Che Aletrapalis. 

Mr. George Byng has suececded to the seat vacated by Lord Robert 
Ife met a section of his constituents on Saturday for the first 
favern, Mile-end. In his address to the East-end 
don many topics, but the more prominent were the 
On the Indian topic 


Grosvenor. 
time, at the Globe 
electors, he touche 
mutiny in India and the forthcoming Reform Bill. 
he said— 

There were many causes which had contributed to this outbreak. He 
thought superstition had a great deal to do with it; and neglect, and in- 
dolence, and supineness, had a great deal todo with it. There has been neglect 
inasmuch as the Hast India Company had had warnings for a long time 
past from Sir Charles Napier and other distinguished men, There had been 
neglect, too, and supineness in the treatment of the Sepoys. The officers, 
instead of attending to the wants of their men, thought the whole thing a 
bore; and all the good officers were taken away and had civil appointments. 
It is impossible to hold our Indian empire by justice alone ; there must be 
an adequate force to support that justice. Then a great deal of mischief has 
been done by the centralizing system of government. A general could not 
promote an officer for good conduct, nor « ould punishment be inflicted ac- 
cording to the sentence of a court-martial, without reference to the Govern- 
ment. The Sepoys could not understand that, and they looked upon the 
General as a mere puppet in the hands of Government. He believed that 
was one of the causes of the mutinies. It was said that the Government, 
who were forewarned, ought to have been forearmed. At the beginning of 
the present year there was every appearance of a political lull; everything 
seemed clear in the political horizon. They would remember that they had 
all been suffering heavy burdens of taxation during the Russian’ war. 
While the war continued they bore those burdens with patience, but when 
it was over they naturally expected to get rid of them. If the Prime 
Minister had said, ‘* There is dangerin India; we do not think it safe to 

















put our army 6n a peace establishment,” the House of Commons wo 
naturally have required further information, im order that they might . 
able to justify themselves te their constituents; and he thought the Minister 
might have given more information, He might have said, ‘* We can prove 
by despatches received not this year nor last year, not from this Governor. 
General nor that, but for the last thirty years warnings and r monstrances 
have been sent to the Home Government. We have been told that our force 
in India is inadequate to maintain our empire ; we trust to your patriotism 
not to allow this army at once to be disbanded ; and we want your authority 
to hand them over to the East India Company. They will then become the 
forces of the East India Company, and we shall not require any additional 
taxation for them.”’ He thought if this had been done and said in a straight- 
forward manner, there would have been British troops in every garrison in 
India, and many thousand lives would have been spared. ; 

On the future Reform Bill Mr. Byng said— 

Lord Palmerston has stated that he would bring in a large and com- 
prehensive measure of reform next year, No one knows the country better 
than Lord Palmerston does; and, no doubt, next year some measure of 
reform would be introduced ; but the question is what kind of a measure 
will it be ? We may have a measure which would be at once scouted by all 
earnest reformers ; or, on the other hand, we may have one which it would 
be impossible to pass. He thought that if the country is in earnest on this 
subject, meetings ought to be held in which schemes might be propounded 
and the Government would thus see what the fecling of the people is. One 
thing is clear, that there ought to be a large extension of the franchise. He 
was not in favour of universal suffrage. There is something to be said for 
manhood suffrage; but he did not think that men who have taken no pains 
to qualify themselves should be admitted, but some sort of test of education 
or ability should be adopted. There are many intelligent men, how- 
ever, lodgers and students of our Universities, and others who do not rent 
ten-pound houses, who are justly entitled to the franchise. He considered 
that there are at this moment several millions of men in England to whom 
the franchise should be extended. He thought that every class and every 
portion of a class should have its due weight, and be fairly and honestly 
represented in Parliament. . 

The meeting resolyed that Mr, Byng is a fit and proper person to re- 
present the county. 

Mr. Byng was elected Member for Middlesex on Thursday, without 
opposition: he was proposed by Mr. Montgomery, seconded by Mr. 
Remington Mills. Very few persons witnessed the scene on the hust- 
ings at Brentford. In returning thanks, Mr. Byng expressed his con- 
viction that Liberal principles are the only principles on which the go- 
vernment of the country can be conducted. 

Greenwich will have to select a Member; a petition in bankruptcy 
having been filed against Mr. Townsend, the local undertaker who suc- 
ceeded in displacing Mr. Montague Chambers at the general election. 
Mr. W. F. Campbell, Lord Campbell’s son, has issued an address to the 


electors. 





The Committee appointed at the Mansionhouse movement to collect 
subscriptions for the victims of the Indian mutiny met on Monday. A 
letter was read from Lord Mayor Finnis to the Governor-General, for- 
warding 20,000 rupees through the Agra Bank in Calcutta ; and a letter 
from Count Persigny, forwarding 100/., in his private character, in aid 
of the subscription. ‘The Secretary stated that 50007. had been collected. 
Ladies’ Committees have been formed to collect funds, 





Mr. Edward Gurney gave a treat at Nutfield Priory, Reigate, on 
Tuesday, to three hundred teachers of both sexes belonging to the East- 
end Ragged Schools. From statements made after dinner by Mr. Gent, 
the Secretary to the Ragged School Union, it appears that there are 330 
ragged schools in different parts of London, conducted by 3000 voluntary 
teachers, besides 300 paid teachers. The number of outcast children at- 
tending these schools is upwards of 20,000 daily. 

A musical society called the “'Tonie Sol-fa Association” produced a 
singular concert at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday; a choir of three 
thousand children filling the orchestra and performing the music. The 
attraction of this concert caused some forty thousand persons to con- 
gregate at London Bridge, in the hope, vain as it proved in many eases, 
of getting to Sydenham. 

‘From ten o'clock until long past noon, London Bridge and the adjoining 
thoroughfares were rendered almost impassable by processions of Juvenile 
Tonic Sol-fa Associates threading their way through a throng of omnibuses 
and Hansoms that bore the élite of their patrons to the common destination. 
A pelting shower of rain made the extra confusion outside the station mathe- 
matically greater, as the eagerness of the crowd to push their way in 
increased. When finally under the roof of the station, the Tonic Sol-fa 
Associates, their friends, patrons, and relatives, were huddled inte pens for 
a time varying from twenty minutes to three-quarters of an hour, As the 
trains came in the y were let out a herd at a time, and packed off to the 
Crystal Palace—16 head to a first-class carriage, second and third pro rata. 
Fortunate it was that Wednesday the 2d September was not as other days 
were, but remarkable in the calendar of 1857 for premonitory shiverings of 
coming autumn. Once squeezed through the two -barriers of the Palace 
station apportioned respectively to ‘schools and children’ and to ‘adults,’ 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association and its patrons quickly revenged the inconve- 
nient cramping of their limbs they suffered on the journey by a run round 
the geranium-pots at Sydenham.” 

The concert itself is described as very creditable to the performers, 
and gratifying to those who could relish the simple materials of which it 
Was composed, 

The Great Northern Railway meeting, on Saturday, was as stormy as 
any railway gathering ever reported: abuse, nicknames, and insults 
were freely bandied about ; the meeting treated the Chairman with con- 
tempt, and he returned the compliment with interest. The whole display 
was disgraceful. The mecting was originally called with the view of de- 
claring a dividend for the last six months to @// classes of shareholders : 
as was stated last week, the Preference shareholders applied to Vice- 
Chancellor Wood to restrain any payment of ordinary dividends till their 
arrears had been satistied,-and he granted an injunction ; the Directors 
resist this judgment, and propose to apply to the Court of Appeal for its 
reversal, “Accordingly, they issued a supplementary report, dated the 
27th August, stating that the decision of Sir William Page Wood is con- 
trary to the intention of the Committces of both Houses of Parliament, 
and that the Attorney-General has advised them not to pay any dividend 
at all, but to appeal : therefore the Directors advised that the meeting 
should be adjourned. The Preference shareholders published a 1 joinder 
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to this report: they pointed out that the Stediiens ols not at once given 
notice of appeal ; and they urged proprictors to stand by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s decision. 

The Preference shareholders mustered strongly at the meeting. The 
first skirmish occurred when the Chairman, Mr. Edmund Denison M.P., 
affixed the seal to the register of shareholders—what right had he to do 
this? He answered, it was simply a ministerial act. Did he know that 
the rogister was correct? ‘‘ No, I do not,’ he answered—* And don’t 
care!” interjected a proprictor. The Chairman refused to answer fur- 
ther r questions about the register. Mr. Sainsbury energetically declared 
that all confidence in the Directors was at an end; and after much up- 
roar, the Chairman made a speech on the state of the railway and the 
claims of the Preference shareholders, | He was constantly interrupted 
by insulting and derisive expressions. We concluded by a motion that 
the meeting should be a — till ten days after a decision shall have 
been obtained from the Court of Appeal. Mr. Pack seconded the mo- 
tion. Mr. Hughes said the Chairman could set the meeting at defiance 
—he had proxies to overpower their votes: but Mr. Denison would 
find that he must vacate his situation. If the Auditors had any sense of 
decency, they would resign. Mr. Malins, as an ordinary shareholder, 
suggested that the Company should bow to the Vice-Chancellor’s deci- 
sion—litigation might go on for two years if they did not. More Pre- 
ference sharchold ders addressed the meeting, with much excitement. Mr. 
Knight dubbed Mr. Denison Q.C., the Chairman’s son, “ The Youn 
May Moon.” Mr. Denison junior retaliated by saying that Mr 
“ squirte d out his venomous observations.” One person called upon t 
Chairman to put down his son, “ It would take a better man than y 
to put him down!” was the retort of the Chairman. Mr, Denison con 
tended that the Directors had a right to use the proxies intrusted to 
them: other shareholders having exclaimed against the impropricty, as 
circumstances had entirely changed since the proxies had been sent, 
The Chairman made a speech in reply, in which he 
vice” on his riotous constituents. 

**T have no interest but one, and that is to support the value of your pro- 
perty; but, depend upon it, if you continue to indulge in observations of 
this personal character, you Vv vill very soon cease to my man ¢ mde 





soon 
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bestowed some “ ad- 





pendent position to be your ill-paid Chairman. (/renieal cheers.) 1 ear 
nothing for the honour « being your Chairman, ave done more for you 





ay, ten times more, than you ean ever do for me; 
of the public, that I - ive done for the public fifty times more than it can d 
forme; because, with vo istance, I have given the public the best 
in the kingdom. The publie have got the benefit of the railway; andi 
you who have subseribed the money to make it will only be quiet, but not 
otherwise, you will set most amply repaid 1 for your investment; but if y 
are blockheads enougi to go on in this insane manner, you wili ruin y 
property, and become the lena! itingstock of the whole kingdom. i moy 
that tliis meeting do now adjourn.” 


and I say too, in the f 




















Having thus given the shareholders some precepts about lx having 
properly, the Chairman followed them up ya practical example. be : 
was asked what he would have done if the decision of the Vice-Cl - 





lor had been in his favour, and he replied—** | am not such a se aman oe" 
fool as to answer a question put upon a supposititious ease.” This an- 
swer was met with shouts of indignation; one gentleman cxelaiming, 
that “as a religious man and a magi trate " Mr. Denison “ ought to In 











ashamed to use such an exp: ion. * “But he is not a reliziou mat 
shouted another. Mr. Deni t he had used the oath. (i 
reports in different n t him.] On a sh w of hand 





the Chairman’s motion was rej my but i 
report of the Committee of Investigation was then handed in. TT! 
Chairman moved that its considerat should be postponed till the ad- 
journc d meeting: lost on a show of hands, but a pell demanded. The 


poll was demand 











poll showed that both motions were carried by very large majovities: of 
voters present, the majority in each ease was against the Directors, 1 

the votes of those present were more numerous on the side of the Board, 
and there was an overwhelming majority of proxics used for the mo- 


tions, 

M.I. for Berwick, Mr. 
lugh Innes Cameroi 
arrested for the frauds in omen n with the Kt 
will take | lace in the Court of Queen's Bench, Westnii a 
iday the 380th of November. vd Campbell will try the 


The trial of Mr. John Staplet m, 
Brown, late M.I’. for Tewkesbury, Mr. 
persons who were . 
British Bank, 
on or M 
cases, 


, and th 


about 









The Clerkenwell Magi has held to bail George Meaden, a middle- 
aged man, on a charge of big It appears that he has three wives all 
living; inarried r spectively in 1842, 1815, and March lust. The prosecu- | 


trix is the second The bigamist got money with cach marriage, 








The Greenwich istrate has really dealt out ji si cep 
a. gn xnt, a vouth of fifteen, son of Lochepicd 
arpent, wus » have eruelly ill-treated a hors ri ith 





charg hed been ag 


Traill said if the t ay ’ 
hed the oi ender, and he ust do the sun 


a penknife. Mr. 
man he mus t have severely 








here: he therefore sent the yo ventleman to Maidstone Gaol for fourtcen 
days. 
The Westminster Magistrate has finally committed the youth Hilliord on 


a charg » of felouiou ly 


a view to obtain an J 
Elizab th Hk 


forged certiticates of birth vil 
ippointiment, H 
only twelve years of age, but 


uttering 
liiralty 


baptism with 


was liberated on bail, 


eos whose appearance is 








that of a girl of fiftes n, has been remanded by the W yonons A Strect Magistrate | 
on a charge of robbing a publican whose wife had eng d her as serv 
moved by it false tale of parental cruelty. When ¢ etased, this precociou 
thief was in a house of ill fame, tricked out in fine clothes bought with the 


proceeds of her robb ry. 

Lieutenant Firmer, of the Royal Horse Guards, met with a bad aceice 
on Monday morning, at Constitution Hill, as he with a ek 
ment of troops. His horse took fright, ished agaimst the Gire 
rails : Licutenant Firmer was pitehed fiom the saddle on to the | 
and was impaled on the spikes. 


was riding 





and ¢ 





p of the rails, 
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| promise unqualified support to any Government, but he will support the 

| present Gove rnment in maintaining the honour of the country and pu- 

| nishing the Indian mutineers. He looks upon “ strict atte ‘nda nee in Par- 
liament and vigilance « over the public purse as among the first duties of a 
Member of Parliament.’ 


Mr. Edward Miall made 
coming forward, he 
exercising their p 


his appearance at Tavistock on Wednesd 
, expressly to give the clectors 
il rights. He discoursed on Parliamentat y Re- 
form, the Ballot, “ Reli Liberty,” which means “ religious 
equality,” and Indi On the last-named subject he said 
* Whatever might be necessary for the Government to do to master 

rebellion, to crush it out, to dissipate all the elements of it to the wind, 
though it might be by the sacrifice of much property, and each individual 
in this country might be called upon to contribute far more largely than 
his circumstances would yet he would render to the Gover: ll 
the ai d he ex ouk 1 atl wd i ih order to procure the reéstablishme mt of « rdk r, law, 
and British supremacy in India, beeause he believed that the interests of 
the 200,000,06 “4 souls committed to u by God's providence to govern in that 
empire were identical with the maintenance of that law, order, and British 
wm But for his own part, he 

hould 1 & pla 
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ceedin tl ustin way and 1 was killed, ‘I 
wijourned to the B { Hotel, ‘and there concluded the business. r. 
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English fishermen must not fish within three miles of the coast of France, 
and the prohibition is strictly enforced: the same rule applies to French 
fishermen on the English coast, but it is said that it has not hitherto been 
properly carried out. However, one offender has at length been caught and 
punished. Lohelelor, master of a French lugger, not only fished too near the 
coast of Northumberland, but actually damaged an English fisherman’s net, 
resisted his taking the number of the lugger, and was otherwise violent. 
Templeman, the English fisher, complained to the officer commanding the 
Otter cruiser; the Frenchman was chased, captured, and taken to North 
Shields. There the Magistrates adjudged the Frenchman to pay Temple- 
man 28/. as compensation. 





It appeared at the inquest on the three persons killed on the railway at 
Watchet in Somersetshire, that the calamity arose from one of the deceased, 
Mr. John James, assistant-engineer to the line, having ordered an engine- 
driver to proceed in spite of the warnings of a signalman: the engine met 
another that had been expected, there being only a single line of rails. The 
verdict was ‘‘ Manslaughter” against James so far as concerned his two 
fellow sufferers, 

Abbotsbury, a fishing-village of Dorsetshire, has sustained a great cala- 
mity : a fire originating in a fowl-house caught the thatch of a cottage, and 
rapidly spread from house to house, until fourteen dwellings and a school- 
house, with a good deal of the furniture of the poor inhabitants, had been 
swept away. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Queen started from Edinburgh at half-past nine on Saturday 
morning. She proceeded by railway as far as Blairgowrie; from Blair- 
gowrie posted to Balmoral by the Spittal of Glenshee. There she rested 
for luncheon, and the Farquharsons of Invercauld paid their devoirs. 
The route now lay by Braemar, and her Majesty reached Balmoral about 
six o’clock. The castle and grounds have Soon greatly improved since 
last autumn. Nor has the welfare of the tenants and crofters been over- 
looked; new cottages have been built for them, and schools for their 
children, 

On Sunday, the Queen and the Prince Consort drove to Abergeldie, 
and called on the Duchess of Kent ; who returned the visit on Monday. 
The Royal pair at once began to enjoy the exercise and diversions proper 
for the season; driving abroad, and witnessing the country sports. 
Thus, on Tuesday, with all their children, they witnessed ‘ the sport 
of leistering on the Dee.” 

On Wednesday, the Queen drove to Invercauld, and the Prince Con- 
sort began deer-stalking. At the gates of Invercauld her Majesty over- 
took the Forbes Highlanders, under the command of Sir Charles Forbes, 
who were upon their march to attend the Braemar Gathering. The 
clan drew up and saluted the Queen. 





On her Majesty’s arrival at Holyrood on Friday evening, she noticed a 
man in the livery of a Park-keeper who was decorated with the Crimean 
medal and clasps, the China war medal, the medal given by the Emperor of 
the French, and the Victoria Cross. Her Majesty inquired about the gallant 
fellow, who had recently been appointed by Sir Benjamin Hall to the office 
he holds, and gave orders that a should attend at the Palace on the fol- 
lowing morning. He attended accordingly on Saturday morning; and 
before leaving, her Majesty spoke to him in the most gracious manner of his 
gallant conduct, which had earned for him such honours as those which he 
wore upon his breast ; and on learning from Sir Benjamin Hall that the new 
lodge in front of the Palace would be completed in a few weeks, and had not 
been promised to any one, was pleased to direct that it should be occupied 
by the brave soldier. The name of this recipient of her Majesty’s favour is 
Samucl Evans. He enlisted in the Twenty-sixth Regiment in 1839, and re- 
mained in it twelve years and a half; served in China and the East, 
and was in three general engagements in China. He volunteered from the 
Twenty-sixth to the Nineteenth Regiment, and was in three actions—at the 
Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol, in the latter of which he was wounded 
both in the left breast and arm. As we have stated, he has her Majesty’s 
medal for China, the Crimean medal with three clasps, the Order of Valour, 
and the French war medal; and, though now no longer in the Army, he 
will remain in her Majesty's service, decorated with the glories of war and 
honoured by the notice of his Sovereign.—Scotsman. 


The Glasgow Polytechnic Institution, a favourite place of entertainment, 
was burnt down on Wednesday morning. The loss is estimated at 20,0904. 
Watt's first steam-engine was among the articles destroyed. 


IRELAND. 


The meeting of the British Association at Dublin terminated on Wed- 
nesday, and the members and their friends rushed off to enjoy excursions 
in the country. The sections met on Saturday, and continued their sit- 
tings daily, Sunday excepted, until Wednesday, when the reading of 
papers was brought to a close. Apart from these readings, which form 
the business of the Association, there have been the usual proportion of 
assemblages that combine business and relaxation. On Saturday there 
was a grand féte at the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, where all the rank 
and fashion in Dublin were present. On Monday there was a conversa- 
zione in the rooms of the Royal Irish Society; and on Tuesday a mon- 
ster soirée at Dublin Castle. Lord Carlisle has been a very constant at- 
tendant both in the sections and at the more gencral meetings and plea- 
sure-partics. 

An “ Autumn Commencement” was held in the Examination Hall of 
Trinity College on Wednesday, for the first time since 1833, for the 
purpose of conferring degrees of the University on several distinguished 
members of the British Association, as a mark of respect to that body 
generally. At twelve o’clock, the Vice-Chancellor and the Provost, in 
their full robes of office, the Fellows, Scholars, and other members of 
the University, wearing the academic dress, entered the Examination 
Hall in procession, and took their places at the upper end, which was 
crowded by ladies and gentlemen. Whilst the several members of the 
University were taking the places assigned to them, Dr. Stuart, who 
presided at the organ, performed several appropriate musical selections. 
The gentlemen upon whom degrees were conferred were—Professor C. 
G. B. Daubeney, late President of the British Association ; Professor J. 
Phillips; Wm. Hopkins, F.R.S.; Wm. Thompson, F.R.S.; J. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S.; Colonel J. E. Portlock; J. P. Joule, F.R.S.; G. 
M. Rankin ; Major-General Sir J. Chatterton; Baron Martin; Leon Fou- 
cault, member of the Institute of France; Herr Schlagintweit ; and Pro- 
fessor Rogers, of Boston, United States, 








At the closing meeting, General Sabine read a report noticing the chief 
papers read in the sections, and recommending various expeditions for 
the prosecution of scientific inquiry—such as an expedition to the Mac- 
kenzie River to explore magnetic phenomena, and an expedition to ex. 
plore the Zambese River. The next meeting of the Association is ap. 
pointed for Leeds ; and the next President is to be Professor Owen. It ig 
stated that the Dublin meeting has been ‘“‘ quite a success.” 

The Section of Mathematical and Physical Science ig ae great fruits, 
Papers of much interest were read by Mr. James Nasmyth, Professor Hennes- 
sy, and M. Foucault. 

Mr. Nasmyth read a paper on some phenomena connected with molten 
materials. The great fact to which he desired to call attention is comprised 
in the following general proposition—namely, that all substances in a molten 
condition are specifically heavier than the same substance in their unmoltin 
state. Hitherto water was supposed to be a singular and special exception 
to the ordinary law—namely, that as substances were elevated in tempera- 


| ture they became specifically lighter—that is to say, water at a temperature 


of thirty-two degrees, on ae eated does, on its progress towards forty de- 
grees, instead of becoming lighter, actually increase in density until it 
arrives at forty degrees, beyond which, if we continue to elevate the teme 
pone, its density progressively decreases. From the facts which Mr, 
Nasmyth brought forward, it appears that water is not a special and singular 
exception in this respect, but that, on the contrary, the phenomena in re- 
lation to change of density when near the point of solidification is shared 
with every substance with which we are at all familiar in a molten con- 
dition ; so entirely so, that Mr. Nasmyth felt himself warranted in 
propounding as a general law the one previously stated by him, 
namely, that in every instance in which he is acquainted with, a molten 
substance is more dense or specifically heavier than the same substance in 
its unmolten state. It is for this reason that if we throw a piece of solid 
lead into a pot of melted lead the solid metal will float in the fluid metal. 
Mr. Nasmyth stated, that he found that this fact of the floating of the un- 
molten substanée in the molten holds with every substance on which he has 
tested the fact—upon such, for instance, as iron, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zine, antimony, bismuth, glass, pitch, wax, tallow, &c. He further stated, 
that the law holds with equal integrity in respect to alloys or combinations 
of various meltable substances; also, that the normal condition as to den- 
sity is resumed in most substances a little on the molten side of solidifica- 
tion, and in a few cases the resumption of the normal condition occurs 
during the act of solidification. Mr. Nasmyth stated, that he considered 
this subject as well worthy of the attention of geologists, who might find in 
it a key to the explanation of many eruptive or upheaving phenomena of 
the earth’s crust,—namely, that on the approach to the point of solidifica- 
tion, molten mineral substances below the crust of the earth must, in 
accordance with the before-stated law, expand, and tend to elevate or burst 
up the solid crust, and also express upwards through the cracked surface, 
streams, more or less fluid, of those substances which we know to have been 
originally in that condition, 

Professor Hennessy read a paper ‘On the Direction of Gravity at the 
Earth’s Surface.” For all practical purposes, he said, the direction of 
gravity was considered perpendicular to the earth’s surface; and a similar 
assumption was often made in writings claiming a high degree of scientific 
accuracy. This arose from defining the earth’s surface as the surface of 
equilibrium of the waters. If the earth were stripped of its fluid covering, 
the irregular surface so laid bare might be intersected by a surface so placed 
that the volume of all the eminences rising above it would be equal to the 
volume of all the depressions. With the data at present penseased, it would 
be nearly possible to have the mean surface. po | were not in a position 
to say how far it approached or differed from a surface of equilibrium ; or, 
in pr ta words, they could not assume that gravity was rigorously perpen- 
dicular to such a surface. Actual observation showed that in many places 
it was not so; and this non-perpendicularity was generally referred to ir- 
regularities of surface. If, as everything led them to believe, the earth was 
originally in a state of fusion from heat, all the strata of equal density of 
the fluid mass would be surfaces of equilibrium. Following out the 
theory, the paper went on to show, that if it could be ascertained what was 
the form of the outer surface of the earth’s solidified crust, and the distri- 
bution of the water over it, they might be able to determine whether 
changes of internal structure took place within the earth subsequent to the 
formation of that crust. Observations showed that such internal changes 
had taken place, and consequently that the direction of gravity might have 
changed. M. Antoine d’Abbadie said that he observed changes in the di- 
rection of gravity to have frequently taken place, and gave the result of 
some experiments as proof of that. He had affixed levels to solid blocks, 
and placed them before the surface, and he found the motion of the bubble 
in those placed from East to West was regular, but irregular in those placed 
from North to South, 


M. Leon Foucault addressed the Section in French upon a ‘ Telescope 
Speculum of Silvered Glass.’’ After a brief but lucid description of the 
telescope, he pointed out the difficulties which were found in its construction 
in the two different kinds of instrument—those which formed the image by 
refraction, and those in which the reflection was thrown upon a metal sur- 
face. He pointed out the difficulties of working out the achromatic tele- 
scopes and their causes, and the still greater difficulty which was found in 
giving the precise form to the metal surface before it was capable of pro- 
ducing accurate images. The great and almost insuperable difficulty of re- 
polishing the metal speculum was explained, as but a = minute fault 
rendered the instrument valueless. He remarked upon this branch, that as 
the metal surface was, of course, easily tarnished, and therefore requiring to 
be repolished frequently, there was the more danger of destroying the mirror 
altogether. It occurred to him, that it might be possible to form a retlect- 
ing surface, which should be easily figured, easily restored, and which should 
possess far more illuminating power than either the achromatic or the or- 
dinary reflector, of which the specula are composed of alloy of copper and 
tin. ‘The process at which he arrived was this—To form a speculum on 
glass, no matter how imperfect the material, and how untransparent, pro- 
vided it was free from air bubbles : then he deposited on this a film of silver, 
by a process invented some years ago, and which had latterly been much 
improved: he found that it could be deposited in uniform thickness exceed- 
ingly thin, and that when looked through it was found to be transparent, 
and to transmit a blue light, so familiar to those experienced in optics. He 
explained, that when it became necessary, owing to depositions made by the 
atmosphere by which the silver becomes infinitesimally oxidized, it was pos- 
sible, by light friction of soft leather, charged, if necessary, with peroxide 
of iron, to remove that obstruction. Thus the speculum was light, unalter- 
able, and strong, and the reflecting surface was extremely brilliant. Ine- 
qualities in thickness were at once detected by the transparent quality of 
the speculum. He also stated the process which he used for depositing the 
silver. 

The Reverend Mr. Robinson, President of the Section, in moving a vote of 
thanks to M. Leon Foucault for his most interesting address, remarked to 
him, that, as he believed he was about to become the guest of Lord Rosse, 
he would discover that we had in this country arrived at means of figuring 
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and polishing metal specula without the extreme difficulty or danger which 
he seemed to apprehend. The great six-foot speculum was put into the ma- 
chine, for example, and repolished itself in five hours, 

In the Section of Mechanical Science, Mr. Scott Russell read a paper on 
the construction of the Great Eastern steamer. With regard to the size you 
make your ships, that must depend upon what voyages they are intended to 
perform, It was found by experience that no steam-ship could be worked 
profitably which was of less size than a ton to a mile of the voyage she was 
to perform, carrying her own coal. Thus, a ship intended to ply between 
England and America would not pay permanently unless she were of 2500 
or 3000 tons burden. In like manner, if a vessel were intended to go from 
this country to Australia or India, without coaling on going out, but taking 
her coals with her, she would require to be thirteen thousand tons burden ; 
and, turning to the case before them, it would be found that the big ship 
was a little short of the proper size. Her voyage to Australia and back 
would be 25,000 miles; her tonnage, therefore, should be 25,000 tons ; 
whereas its actual amount was 22,000 tons. Mr. Russell showed how he 
rapidly increased the money-carning power of a ship by increase of size 
while the necessary outlay for working increased at a slower rate. A ship 
of 2500 tons would have 500 feet of excavation to do through the water; the 
big ship had 2000 feet of excavation ; and the lineal dimensions of the one 
were to the lineal dimensions of the other as 1 to 2.1. The excavation to be 
done by the big ship in relaticn to that to be done by the small ship was 
as 2000 to 500 feet, or four to one; but the carrying-power was as 25,000 to 
2500. To propel the big ship they hada nominal horse-power of 2500, while 
to propel the smaller vessel there was a nominal horse-power of 500; so 
that the big ship would be worked quite as economically as the small one. 
It was much to be desired that our mechanical sciences should make progress 
by the simple —_ of what was best, come from where it might ; but he 
was sorry to say that iron shipbuilding did not growin that manner. They 
commenced by servilely imitating the construction of wooden ships, thereby 
incurring a great deal of unnecessary labour and expense. There was this 
great difference between the strength of iron and of wood, that, whilst the | 
latter was weak crossways and strong lengthways or with the grain of the | 
timber, iron was almost equally strong cither way. This had been clearly 
ascertained by experiments made by Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. M. Hodgkinson, 
at the request of the British Association, in whose transactions the results 
were published to the world. The consequence was, that in iron ships the 
ribs or frames used to strengthen wooden ships were rendered unnecessary in 
shipbuilding ; and, acting on this principle, the Wave, in the construction 
of which he was assisted by two Irishmen, was built of iron entirely, with 
bulkheads, and had not a frame in her from one end to the other. “He was 
ashamed to say that he did not always practise what he preached: he was 
compelled against his will, by the persons for whom he built, to pursue the 
old system; besides which there were laws of trade, acts of Parlia- 
ment, and Lloyd’s rule, to which he was obliged to conform. Thus, 
if he did not put a certain number of frames on the ship, a black 
mark would be put upon her, and she would not be allowed to go to sea. 
Instead of the mass of wooden rubbish, which did not strengthen the ship, 








but involyed enormous expense, he placed inside the iron shell as many 
complete bulkheads as the owner permitted him to do, and then constructed 
in the intermediate spaces partial bulkheads, or bulkheads in the centre of 
which holes had been cut for the purposes of stowage. The deck was 
strengthened by the introduction of pieces of angle iron and other contri- 
vanees ; and, as an iron ship when weak is not weak crossways but length- 
ways, he strengthened it in this direction by means of two longitudinal 
bulkheads, and the result was a strength and solidity which could not be 
obtained in any other way. The Great Eastern had all these improve- 
ments, and in addition, the cellular system, so successfully applied in the 
Britannia Bridge, had been introduced «all round the bottom and under the 
deck of the ship, giving the greatest amount of strength to resist crushing 
that could be procured. [Mr. Russell has no fear that there will be any 
difficulty in launching the Great Eastern. ] : 

In the course of a lecture on the Atlantic Cable, Professor Thompson gave 
a succinct account of the component parts of that monster rope. “ The 
Atlantic Cable was 2500 miles long; and it was composed of 270 tons of 
gutta gercha, 97 tons of copper, 240 tons of tarred yarn, and 1692 tons of 
iron, making a total of 2300 tons, averaging something under a ton a mile, 
It was impossible to form any conception of the amount of materials when 
they considered them in tons; it wasonly by seeing them together that they | 
could get an idea of what the mass really was. Let them suppose a column 
ten feet square and four feet high of solid copper, a column of iron ten fect 
square and seventy-two feet high, a column of gutta percha ten feet square 
and rising fifty-two feet ; and then they had the materials of the Atlantic | 
telegraph, with the exception of some thousand cubic fect of yarn. Let the 
column of iron be drawn out to a wire long enough to go from the 
earth to the moon, and bind two or three times round each globe; let that 
wire be cut into 126 parts, and twisted into eighteen wire ropes, cach of 
seven single wires ; and they had the form in which the iron was applicd 
to make the Atlantic cable. The result was a beautiful glittering iron rope; 
not a stiff iron rope, but such a one as they could knot, but which had no 
tendency to make knots. The conducting-power was not sensibly influenced 
by the twist in the copper conductor. ‘The copper wire is in seven parts, 
and unless they were all faulty, it was nearly impossible for the electric 
connexion to break until the eable was snapped asunder.” 

In the Zodlogical Section, Mr. Perceval Wright, Director of the Trinity 
College Museum, read a paper on blind animals found in caves. It was 
am generally known to those present that various living animals had 

en discovered inhabiting the deep recesses of caves. About a century ago, 
the Proteus anguinus was found in the caves of Carniola; and since that 
time various insects, and crustacea, and even fishes, had been discovered 
both in Europe and America. All these animals were found very far in the 
interior of the caves. In those of Carniola none were found within two 
miles from the mouth, and hence they never saw light ; and as under these 
circumstances eyes would be quite uscless to them, they are not provided 
with any, so that they are quite blind. Though blind, they never appear 
to stray into this upper world, but, impelled by some controlling sense, they 
keep in their native darkness, each cave having its own peculiar species, 
which never obtrudes itself upon its neighbours. This was a deeply in- 
teresting fact in relation to the theory of single centres of creation ; as here 
they had a species, its centres of creation and the extent of its wanderings, 
all within the limits of one small district, resembling those plants and ani- 
mals which inhabit some of the small islands in the Pacitie and other oceans, 
and which are found nowhere in the world besides. The caves of Carniola 
were visited by Schiodte in 1851, and he gave subsequently a very interest- 
ing account of his researches. The animals which = found in’ these and 
many other caves had helped to swell the already large list of blind animals. 
No blind animals have been found in England; but Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Halliday have found them in the caves of Michelstown in Ireland. 

In the course of a paper read by Major-General Chesney, in the Section of 
Geography and Ethnology, ‘On our Communication with India by the Line 
of the Euphrates and other routes,” a suggestion was made for a speedy re- 
inforcement of our army in India by sending soldiers vid the Euphrates and 
Persian Gulf. “ From the period of Julian, a. p, 363, we have no record of } 





any great military expedition in connexion with Western Asia until Napo- 
leon conceived the idea in 1809 of transporting a force down the Euphrates 
with a view to the invasion of India. All his calculations and arrange- 
ments were made for this end. His troops were to have been transported on 
rafts, constructed of timber cut down in the vicinity and on the banks of the 
river and sea-coast. With a little of his daring we might do the same at 
this moment, and with much greater facility. ‘The garrisons in the Medi- 
terranean might readily spare 7400,—3000 out of the 6500 at Malta, 2000 
from the 4000 at Corfu, and 2400 might be detached from the 5400 stationed 
at Gibraltar : 2100 might go through Egypt ; and 5000 could be carried in a 
few days by Admiral Lyous’s fleet,to the mouth of the Orontes. They would 
then have before them a march of 110 miles, with ample means of transport 
to the river. Vontoons, native rafts, and boats, would carry the foree down 
to the Persian Gulf in less than fifteen days. There, native vessels could be 
found to transport them to Kurrachee by a safe and rapid navigation at this 
season, 

In the Section of Economic Science, M, Corr Vander Macren read a paper 
**On the Free Trade of the Continent.” He and M, Jottraud attended as 
delegates from the Central Committee of the International Association for 
Customs Reform at Brussels. Besides explaining the nature of the Inter- 
national Association, and advocating free-trade principles for the Continent, 
M. Maeren’s paper contained a lecture to the English on exeluding cheap 
French wines by heavy duties, ‘1 hear people say ‘our tariff is not pro- 
tective; the duties are not raised for the profit of any class of manufac- 
turers, they are raised only for fiscal purposes upon articles of luxury.’ 
Those who say so do not reflect that many articles thus taxed are made 
articles of luxury by the tax itself, which render them artificially dear and 
out of the reach of the humbler classes. For example, Providence has 
placed within a short sail from your shore a magnificent vintage, pro- 
ducing the most delicious wines. Those wines are produced in such pro- 
fusion that in ordinary years (you are aware that the disease of the vine 
has of late reduced the production) they are sold on the spot (of course 
to be used they require keeping) as low as six francs the heetolitre, 
about threepence per gallon. te is, no doubt, common wine I allude to; 
but there are many better qualities, which, were they made known to 
the humbler classes of this country, would, I am convineed, be found 
to suit both their palate and their purse. The prohibitive duty of 5s. 
6d. per gallon (1s, a bottle) has kept the population of Great Britain od 
ignorant of the very existence of the production of which I speak, 7 ‘hey 
have heard talk of some qualities of French wines with fashionable names, 
which are now and then consumed in small quantities by the more fortunate 
portion of theircountrymen. The word wine is, of course, to them similar 
to luxury—it is never seen upon their tables. It is a erying injustice to tax 
equally by measure wines of all qualities with so high aduty, By this 
system, the rich man, who consumes at his table choice wine, for which he 
pays 10s, per bottle, is charged 1s, duty ; the artisan would pay the same 
duty upon ordinary wine, which cost him 3¢. or 6, per bottle ; and you 
will observe the luxury of the rich man is taxed 10 per cent, whereas the 
want or comfort of the humbler consumer is taxed four times the cost of his 
modest beverage. ‘Thus the rural population, the artisan, the shopkeeper 
—in short, all the humbler classes, are trained to believe that wine, with 
which Providence has blessed certain climes in profusion, is not intended 
for their use—that it is a beverage reserved exclusively to the rich and 
wealthy. ‘The question of wine-dutics is disposed of by saying, * Wine is a 
luxury; the consumer ean well afford to pay a heavy tax ; besides, French 
wines are a sour, bad drink.’ This recalled to one’s mind the fable of the 
Fox and the Grapes. 1 am sorry to see that some of the influential 
organs of the press perform here the part of the fox, by repeating this 
cant. To enable you to judge of those * sour grapes,’ I have brought 
with me some samples of cheap Roussillon wine, which, 1 think, will 
convince you that if it were put within the reach of your population 
they would cease the cry of ‘sour grapes,’ 1 paid for this wine to M, Justin 
Durand, of Perpignan, 8¢, a bottle at this period, after six years of seareity 5 
but this description of wine was sold in 1548, 1849, and 1860, at 13 to 16 
franes the hectolitre, (about 6¢. the Imperial gallon,) and could have been 
delivered in your docks at ls. a gallon, that is 2¢. per bottle. Now sup- 
posing, to make it a eapital good wine, this price is doubled by four or five 
years’ keeping, and that, instead of the present duty of one shilling per 
bottle, which I have paid, it were taxed with an increase of one quarter of 
its value, (25 per cent,) the population of this country could drink good 
wine, execllent strong full-bodied French wines, at sixpence per bottle; 
and they would drink less, or reject altogether, that horrid English gin, 
Which too often poisons the man and his morals at the sume time, And if 
we are to judge by experiments suceessfully made in reducing prices, your 
revenue would probably not be the worse for it. By prohibiting, as it does, 
the lower qualities of wines, the British tariff violates the laws of Divine 
Providence, by artificially excluding, without any benefit to any one, that 
which is intended for the use and comfort of man. It encourages the sale 
of gin, a beverage which contains a crime in every bottle of it which is con- 
sumed; it protects gin-distillers at the expense of the health, morals, and 
comfort of the population.” 


A Government inquiry is to take place into the riotous outrages in 
Belfast on the 12th July and seven following days. 


In Louth, Meath, King’s County, and at a place a few miles from Dublin, 
the cattle murrain is reported to have appeared—at any rate a number of 
cattle have been rapidly swept off by disease. 

A dreadful incident has oceurred off the Old Head of Kinsale. During 
the night the Western Star of Boston came into collision with an unknown 
bark, and went right over her, sending her to the bottom with every soul on 
board. The Western Star was so much damaged that she put into Queens- 
town in an almost sinking state. 

The most fatal storm which has marked this summer occurred at Omagh 
and the vicinity, on the evening of the 24th ultimo, The lightning pre- 
vailed for some hours. In the town itself no loss of life occurred; but many 
yersons were killed in the surrounding districts. At Ednafogary, Mr. 
Foun, a farmer, who was much esteemed, was standing by his parlour- 
fireplace endeavouring to calm the fears of his wife and daughter, when the 
lightning struck him, and he fell a corpse into his daughter's arms. A boy 
was killed on the road near Ardstraw Bridge. An old woman was found 
dead in a small stream at Coash, It is reported that a man was killed at 
Pomeroy, while in bed with his brother, and that another man_ p« rished at 
Orritor, Two young men were struck dead while returning from a fair at 
Milford. On the Coleraine Railway the windows of a first-class carriage 
were shivered, but no passenger was hurt. 

Will it believed that some Irish journals ean be found to rejoice and 
gloat over the tidings of English sufferings in India '—to delight in the 
treachery, the murders and unspeakable atrocities, committed by * the 
patriot Sepoys of India”? Happily such brutal journalists are the ex- 
ceptions in Lreland. 
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Forvign aud Caluuial. 


#rinrt.—The Emperor of the French betook himself to the camp at 
Chalons on Saturday. It is said that he has invented a new system of 
cyolutions, and was to put it in practice. In some unexplained way, all 
arms are to act together under the new plan. 

The Emperor has issued the following order of the day to the camp. 

**Soldiers—I have assembled you here under my own command, because 
it is useful that the army should, by living together in camp, acquire a 
common spirit, and receive the same discipline and instruction. ‘The guard, 
asa corps d’élite, ought more especially to make unremitting efforts to 
maintain the rank which it holds from old tradition as well as by its recent 
services on the field of battle. 

** Montesquieu says that the Romans considered peace as a preparation for 
war; and the truth is, that the successes obtained by young armies are in 
general but the result of assiduous exercise during peace. I do not doubt 
that both ofticers and soldiers will zealously coéperate with me in the course 
which | propose to pursue. ‘To cilicers 1 recommend a paternal severity—to 
soldiers neeessary obedience—to both a willing mind and strict attention to 
diseipline. For discipline is respect to your uniform, and the uniform is the 
emblem of that noble profession of abnegation and self-devotion of which 
you are justly proud. Let us never forget that every characteristic sign 
of the army, beginning by the flag, represents a moral idea which it is your 
duty to honour, 

** ‘This camp will not then be a vain spectacle offered to public curiosity, 
but a serious sehool, which we shall turn to protit by persevering labour,— 
and the results of our studies will be evident if ever our country shall want 
you, NAPOLEON.” 

At Chalons the Emperor was waited upon by a deputation from the 
Councii-General of the department of the Moselle, who expressed a hepe 
that he would visit Metz. hat he would 


The Emperor said in answer, that 
have great pleasure in doing so “on his way to Germany, after the camp 
manceuyres,” 








‘Tomorrow the Bishop of Chalons will “ inaugurate the camp.” The 
correspondent of a Belgian paper thus describes it— 

* The inhabitants of the country lock to this spot to admive the wonder- 
ful metamorphosis which has been effected here. Dry and barren plains, 
which before were the image of desolation, are now all life and animation, 
In a few days whole villa have been construeted. Huts in planks for 
kitchens, for officers’ mess-roims, for cant es, &e., extend from the 
Petit Mourmelon to beyond the Grand Mourmelon towards the Grand St. 
Hilaire. It is towards Rheims that the the camp is 
placed. The new railway station is situated in that quarter. Piles for a 
bridge across the Grand Mourmelon have already been driven. On leaving 
the station, and on advancing into the camp, a large slaughterhouse is 
where from twenty-five to thirty oxen are killed every day, and the 
sumption will soon materially inerease. A number of live animals, sufticient 
for five or six days, are always kept in reserve. ‘The skins of the slaughtered 
animals are sold in Paris, and the fat is sent to Strasbourg. The part of th 
establishment which will be visited with great interest by tourists is the 
bukehouse, where a great number of field-ovens may be seen in operation. 
They are formed by excavations made in the ground, lined with plat 
iron, covered at the top with sheet-iron, and over that with sand. In the front 
is a square hole, formed of brickwork, through which the loaves are intro- 
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most curious part of 


seen, 
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dueed. The bread baked in this way is excellent. Next come the store- 
houses for colonial produce, for forage, for different kinds of camp-cequipage, 
and other articles, and at the end of the whole is the park of artillery. Near 
this spot, aud just across the rivulet of the Mourmelon, are stationed three 
Lrigades of cavalry, and in the rear of them the infantry, whose quarters 
extend in the direction of the village of the Grand St. Hilaire. Opposite, 


in the interior of the camp snd aeross the old Roman road, are placed the 
staffand the Imperial head-quarters, with the pavilion of the Emperor. On 
side of the pavilion, which is painted blue and white in imitation of 





he Imperial pavilion commands a view of the whole cainp and 

hood. Restaurants, eafés, and shops of all kinds, have already 

been established on the slopes between Livry and Sonain, ruining in fact 

along the whole length of the eamp. ‘The Grand Mourmelon is full of dealers, 

who offer for sale beds, tables, kitchen-utensils, and books, among which 

the works ef Paul de Kock and Pigault Lebrun predominate. Magniticent 
\I 








fetes are talked of during the sojourn of the Emperor. Hi ijesty has 
invited Marshals Pélissier, Canrobert, Rosquet, and Baragu 0 
come and } $s son day sat th camp. Mer. Morlot, Are bi shop ol 
who to perform a solemn mass at the camp on Sunday, will reside at 
Rheims.” . , 

The Memorial Bordelais, in an article full of warm sympathy for the 


of the English in India, proposes a public subscription for their 
relief, “At the head of this list, we doubt not, will appear the names 
of the most august per sand of the highest functionaries; all the 
notabilities of the country will subscribe. ‘There is not a town in France 
which will not make it a point d’honncur to appear in the list, and we 
nec not add that the city ef Bordeaux will figure among the first.” 

The Council-General of the Hérault, M. Michel Chevalicr presic 


suffcring 


ONAL 





has unanimously passed strong resolutions in favour of a revision of th 
French tariff. This is an annual proceeding on the part of this Council- 
General, 


41 qeria.—A singular trial has oceurred at Oran. In Si ptember last 
year, a certain Ben Abdullah was killed in a diligence running between 


Tlemcen and Oran. His wife accused one Bel Hadji. This man fled, 
bat returning, he was arrested together with seventecn other Arabs. In 
their defence they vehemently accused Captain Doineau, chicf of t! 

Arab bureau in that district; alleging that he had ordered them to kill 


Abdullah, and that they could not resist his orders. The trial continued 
for several days. M. Jules Favre, M. Nogent St. Laurent, 
able lawyers, were engaged. The evidence against Doineau was very 
unsatisfactory ; some of the Arab witnesses contradicted themselves, and 
only one consistently told the same story. But facts transpired during 
the trial that made a sensation in France. It appears that Doineau, a 
haughty, resolute, and able officer, was absolute in his district; that he 
exercised power over life and property, not sanctioned by the rules laid 
down by Marshal Bugeaud; that he caused many Arabs to be summarily 
put to death; that he was engaged in transactions which looked vastly 
like frauds on the Government. He had in his possession 38,000 francs, 
which he refused to account for. I 

Abduliah’s influence with General Montauban, and that he had not fairly 
divided the plunder of the office with Abdullah. The upshot of the trial 
was that Doineau was sentenced to death, and his Arab confederates 
were sentenced to imprisonment for twenty years. They have appealed 


and other 





30f cast- | 





| eannot live, innocent though I be. 


ith, are two pretty chalets, and in the rear a small clump of fir | 


to the Court of Cassation, Doineau and Bel Hadji were officers of the 
Legion of Honour. 

This trial of Doineau created an immense sensation in Algeria and in 
France. Officers from all parts flocked to Oran to witness the proceedings, 
Doincau being a man of such ability as to inspire general interest, This 
interest was enhanced by revelations made in the course of the trial, 
It is stated that even in the Council of Ministers indignation at the state 
of things revealed was expressed by M. Abbatucci. Marshal Vaillant, in 
reply, endeavoured to extenuate the matter; observing, that in judging 
it we must not look at it exactly from the European point of view, but 
make some allowance for the peculiar circumstances of a recently con- 
quered country, and for the character of the people to be dealt with. The 
Emperor has issued a decree forbidding summary executions. It is re- 
marked that a similar decree was issued years ago, but never strictly 
attended to. 

Staly.—tThe difference between Naples and Piedmont has been settled 
without further ado. The Grand Court of Salerno, which was specially com- 
missioned for the trial of the persons made prisoners on board the Ca- 
gliari, decided, on the 18th instant, that no grounds exist for proceeding 
against Franeois Maschero, a Spaniard, physician to the Bey of Tunis; 
Rosa Maschero, wife of the above ; Jules Schneider, a Prussian ; Eligio 
Mo, of Turin; Vincent Donadei, of Turin; Jean Dominique Dn- 
rando, of Vice, a province of Turin; Ferdinand Bormiole, of Altare, 
a province of Savona; these four last being subjects of the King of Sar- 
dinia. With respect to the crew, an English engineer is the only one on 
whom the police have been able to fix the charge of complicity, owing to 
a letter from Miss White which is alleged to have been found on his 
person. 

King Victor Emmanuel went to Culoz in Savoy on the 30th August, 
to inaugurate the works for cutting a tunnel under Mont Cénis, intended 
to connect the French and Sardinian railways. Le fired the first mine, 
Prince Napoleon was present, sent by the Empcror to compliment the 
Wig. 

an qary.—The Emperor of Austria was at Presburg on the 26th 
August. He attended a shooting-match there ; firing the first shots him- 
self, hitting the mark ata hundred yards thrice out of five shots. Then 
there was a torch-light procession, and a grand performance at the 
The Emperor visited the public establishments. Three wine- 
growing towns each sent him a cask of wine; the market-gardeners 
brought a grand present of fruit; one commune sent linen, another 
woollen carpets, a third crystal vases, and the papermakers sent choice 
specinens of paper. 

Turkey.—The Paris Ionitenr of Monday stated that diplomatic re- 
lations between the representatives of France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Sardinia, on the one part, and the Sublime Porte, on the other, were 
resumed at Constantinople on the 29th August. Itis not stated whether 
the ‘Turkish Ministry has been reconstituted. The Moldavian elections 
were to take place within a fortnight after the new electoral lists had 
been submitted to the representatives of the Powers. 

Prince Gregory Ghika, late Hospodar of Moldavia, shot himself, on 
the 24th August, in the Chateau du Mée. He had been greatly hurt 
by libels imputing to him forgery and peculation. He left a paper on 
which were these words—“ I am the victim of an abominable plot, and 
The truth will onc day appear. I 
await my enemies before the tribunal of God.” . 

Advices from Constantinople remark on the revival of Mussulman fa- 
naticism. Disturbances and assassinations were increasing in Palestine. 
Personal encounters even had taken place among the women of the new 
Pasha. At Jerusalem, the Latin Vatriarch had been threatened, and 
was obliged to give in his resignation, Throughout the whole of Syria 
there was nothing heard of but robberies, extortions of money, and 
threats against the Christians. 


theat! 








}rrsis.—Some interesting reports respecting the policy of Persia 
and of the Russians ia Persia have been published in Paris. 

** Anong other things, we hear of a violent diplomatic contest between 
Mr. Murray and the Russian Minister at Teheran. It is well kuown with 
what displeasure the Russians view that clause of the treaty which stipu- 
lates for England and France the same conditions as are cnjoyed by the most 
favoured nation with respect to consular establishments. ‘This clause has 
not yet been carried out; and doubtless, the Russian representative at 


| Telicran has instructions to do all in his power to prevent its exeention. A 


ready way of doing this would be to persuade Persia to break the treaty. 
rhis would at any rate adjourn what Russia wishes to prevent, and it would 
give fresh trouble to England, already busy with India. As regards the 
non-evacuation of Herat we have various versions, According to one, it is 
not the Persian Government, but Murad Mirza, Prince of the blood and 
ticneral-in-chief, who refuses to give up the place. Here again we may 
trace the hand of Russia. It is perfectly well known it was by 
the aid of Russian officers that Herat was taken; one of these 
at least is still by the side of the Persian General. According to 
the Paris /’ays, which rather confides in the Shah, Murad Mirza has not re- 
fused to give up Herat, but has merely represented that the Affghan chief to 
whon) it is to be handed over is not in a position to receive it. To receive, 
here perhaps means to hold ; for it has been affirmed that, if the fortress 
were left in the hands of the chief in question, it would assuredly be wrested 
from him by others more powerful than himself, and hostile both to Persia 
nd to England. According to a correspondence in the O¢esterreichische 
tung, the news of the events in India had caused such a fermentation at 
Teheran that the members of the English Legation would very probably 
have to fear, if they appeared in public, the fate of those Russian diplomatists 
who some twenty years ago were murdered by the populace, whom a disad- 
vantageous treaty had exasperated. By the last mail instructions were for- 
warded to the French Minister at Teheran to use all his influence with the 








| Shah for the prompt carrying out of its conditions, and to insist particularly 


It was shown that he was jealous of | 


on the immediate evacuation of Herat, which nothing ought now to prevent. 
We are also informed that the Afighan chief to whom the place is to be given 
up had made his arrangements for its efficient occupation, and that on the 
20th of July peremptory orders on the subject of the evacuation had been 
sent to Prince Murad.” 

Sndig.—The overland mail arrived in London on Saturday last, before 
the publication fof the later portion of our impression. Fresh details 
were published on Monday and during the week, and from these various 
sourees the heads of intelligence furnished by the telegraph may be ex- 
panded, 

It will have been seen from the telegraphic messages that the situation 
of atlairs had changed somewhat by the middle of July. Delhi had not 
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been taken by our troops encamped before it, nor had Lucknow been taken 
from us. Agra had been menaced by 10,000 mutineers; but the garrison, 
marching boldly out, had engaged them and beaten them off. The change 
took place with the advance of the small force under General Havelock. 
This is the first aggressive movement that has been made by our forces ; 
and, scanty as were the European soldiers who moved out of Allahabad 
on the 7th July, their career up to and through Cawnpore was one of 
uninterrupted victory. Other troops were following them up the Ganges. 
‘And as the military authorities in the Punjaub were still able, in spite of 
a mutiny of Bengal infantry at Sealkote, to send reinforcements East- 
ward, it follows that two streams of troops were flowing into the dis- 
turbed districts. 
stances, would be but small, and our little bands would be acting at 


But the force at our command, under the best circum- | 


| into matchlocks, 


immense distances from each other and from the sources of supply. | 


Thus, Havelock acting in the Oude country is 185 miles from Agra and 
309 miles from Delhi; Reed attacking Delhi is 250 miles from Lahore ; 
and Havelock is distant 700 miles from Calcutta. 

Delhi. Since the date of the preceding advices from Delhi, the 27th 
June, the rebels had been reinforced by a body of revolted Sepoys from 
Rohileund, four regiments of infantry, one of irregular cavalry, and a 
battery of artillery. They had crossed the Ganges before the rains set in ; 
had traversed the Doab, and entered Delhi by crossing the bridge of boats 
over the Jumna, in sight of the English, who watched them from their 
encampment on the opposite or city side of the river. They were attended 
by a long train of baggage, and are supposed to have brought 50,0007, to 
recruit the Delhi treasury. An instant attack was anticipated; but the 
rebels adopted different tactics. They sent an expeditionary force to 
Alipore, where they hoped to capture a convoy. They returned on the 
following morning, disappointed of their prey ; were met by a detachment 
sent to intercept them, soundly thrashed, and deprived of all their ammu- 
nition and store of camels. A part of the 9th Native Infantry deserted from 
Delhi, and were fired on from the walls. They surrendered to the British 
‘on the 4th July, and claimed a pardon under the terms of Mr. Colvin's 
cancelled proclamation. In the mean time, a body of Engineers, sup- 


| eve ry 


ported by a few troops of the Line, contrived to divert the channel of the | 


Delhi Canal into a large drain; and another body blew up a bridge over 
the canal, which had afforded the rebels great facilities for bringing troops 
and artillery to bear upon our rear, The diverting of the canal, it was 
supposed, would seriously interfere with the supplies of wholesome water 
in Delhi. ‘There was some reason to believe that the rebels were be- 
ginning to stand in need of percussion-caps. Portions of the telegraphic 
wire had been used for bullets ; and, having few fusees for their shells, they 
had used portfires instead. Our artillery practice had demolished the bas- 
tion of the Mohuree gate, and of course had silenced its guns. The troops 
were healthy, and supplies abundant, 

Curnpore. Tt now appears that the garrison of Cawnpore, and the 
women and children they protected, were massacred by Nena Sahib. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler held a fortified post. Towards the end of June, Sir Hugh 
died of a wound; and after his death, the garrison, pressed by famine, 
and without ammunition, surrendered to Nena Sahib, on condition that 
they should be permitted to drop down the river to Allahabad, with their 
arms and some treasure. They were allowed to get into the boats, 
and then a fire was opened on them from the opposite bank. Turning to 
the other side, they were met on landing, and cut to pieces by cavalry. 
It is indeed stated that some of the women were sold in the bazaar at 
Cawnpore, and thirty kept by Nena Sahib himself. Having accom- 

lished this butchery, the traitor marched his forces down towards Alla- 

abad as far as Futtehpore. But here his progress was arrested. Major 
Renaud had been sent up the country with 100 men early in July, and 
he it was who learned the fate of the Europeans at Cawnpore. General 
Havelock with 1300 Europeans left Allahabad on the 7th July, and 
reached Renaud’s column near Futtehpore on the 13th. He had marched 
twenty-four miles up to the ground, and was about to encamp, when 
Nena Sahib offered battle. 

** T had wished to defer the fight until tomorrow, but thus assailed, was com- 
pelled to accept the challenge. I marched with eight guns in the centre under 
Captain Maude, Royal Artillery, forming the whole of the infantry in 
quarter-distance column in support. Captain Manude’s fire electrified the 
enemy ; who abandoned gun after gun, and were then driven by our skir- 
mishers and column through garden enclosures and the streets of Futtehpore 
in complete confusion, My loss is merely nominal; not a single European 
Senied 
in number, This has enabled me to equip and take into the field nine ex- 
cellent guns, instead of six lighter, and with the facility of also bringing 
into action two light six-pounders.”’ ° 

Pursuing the rebels, he overtook them on the 15th; carried all their 
intrenched positions, and defended his baggage from their cavalry, after 
a fight of two hours and a half. Later in the day he stormed an in- 
trenched bridge-head, and captured two heavy guns. Of his final action, 
on the 17th, he gives this account, dating his despatch from the canton- 
ment at Cawnpore. 

** By the blessing of God, I recaptured this place yesterday, and totally 
defeated Nena Sahib in person, taking more than six guns, four of si 
calibre. The enemy were strongly posted behind a succession of villages, 
and obstinately disputed for the 140 minutes every inch of the ground; but 
I was enabled by a flank movement to my right to turn his left, and this 
gave us the victory. The conduct of the troops was admirable. Nena 
Sahib had barbarously murdered all the captive women and children before 
the encampment. He has retired to Bhitoor, and blew up this morning on 
his retreat the Cawnpore magazine. Ie is said to be strongly fortified. I 
have not yet been able to get in the return of killed and wounded, but esti- 
mate my loss at about 70, chiefly from the fire of grape.”’ 

After his first combat with the rebels at Futtehpore, General Havelock 
issued the following morning order. 

* Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., thanks his soldiers for their arduous 
exertions of yesterday, which produced, in four hours, the strange result of 
a whole army driven from a strong — eleven guns captured, and 
their whole force scattered to the winds, without the loss of a single British 
soldier! To what is this astonishing effect to be attributed? To the fire of 
the British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all that the Briga 
dier-General has ever witnessed in his not short career; to the power of the 
Enfield ritle in British hands ; to British pluck—that good quality that has 
survived the revolution of the hour; and to the blessing of Almighty God 
on a most righteous cause—the cause of justice, humanity, truth, and good 
government in India.”’ 

On the 16th July, General Neill started 227 of the 84th British Regi- 
ment from Allahabad to join General Havelock, intending to follow im- 
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we 


. We have taken every gun from the rebels at Futtehpore, twelve | 
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mediately and then head the column himself. The troops were to march 
twenty-five miles each night and reach their destination in five days. 
General Neill reports— 
** The mutineers are out of caps, and have converted all the detonators 
A Cossid from Lucknow declares that the mutineers there 
are in want of shot, firing stones from the guns. News has been received 
that Sir Henry Lawrence was wounded on his return from an attack on the 
rebels advancing on Lucknow, on the 2d instant, and that he sank under the 
effects of his wounds on the 4th instant. It is reported from Lucknow (on 
the 10th of July) that the attacks of the rebels are less frequent and more 
feeble than heretofore.” 
The action at Agra is now explained. The approach of the 
rebels from Neemuch, swelled by reinforcements picked up on their way 
North, was announced at Agra at the latter end of June. The Kotak 
Contingent, 700 strong, with two guns, though hitherto considered loyal, 
seem to have been aifected by the near approach of the mutineers, for on 
the 2d July they joined them, A small body of volunteers, however, 
some say ten men, dashed among them and carried off their guns, Seeing 
this, all the men, women, and children, were ordered into the fort on 
the 2d; a timely movement, for the Kotah men had liberated all the 
prisoners whom they had been set to guard. The rebels arrived on the 
ith, and encamped about six miles from Agra. On the 5th, Colonel Rid- 
dell led 500 men, partly European infantry, and partly mounted volun- 
teers, with a battery of artillery, against the rebels. They were 
discovered drawn up in front of a village. The British guns opened on 
them at 600 yards, and threw them into confusion. There were cries 
of “ Follow them up!" but instead of a rush, the British line simply 
adyanced deliberately. This gave the rebels an opportunity of seeking 
cover in the village. Their artillery, well served, blew up two tumbrils 
successively, and disabled two of the h gun Their cavalry 
charged about the field, once from the rear. At length the European 
infantry were allowed to storm the village ; and they took it in gallant 
style. The decisive moment had come, when, lo! it was found that 
no spare ammunition had been brought with the artillery, and that 
charge was exhausted. 


Agra. 









In this critical state, just as they had 
won the day, the gallant band were forced to retire, expecting every 
moment to be destroyed. ‘They were, however, cautiously pursued, the 
rebels standing in awe of the British musketry. The force reached the 
fort in safety ; but in its absence the lines, the churches, everything, had 
been burnt down. Next day the rebels retreated to Muttra. 

Sealkote, The 46th Native Infantry and the 9th Light Cavalry, sta- 
tioned at Sealkote in the Punjaub, broke into mutiny on the 9th July, 
They wounded Brigadier Brind and Cornet Prinsep, and murdered Cap- 
tain Bishop, Dr. Graham, the Reverend Mr. Hislop, and his family ; but 
many Europeans escaped into the fort. After plundering the place and 
taking offa gun, they marehed South, crossing the Ravee at Trimmo, 
Hearing of this outrage, Brigadier Nicholson marched out of Umritsir 
with a flying column, consisting of the 52d British Regiment, some 
Punjaub infantry, and a battery of artillery, but no cavalry. They 
marched forty miles without stopping, and on the 15th found the enemy 
on the left bank of the Ravee. Brigadier Nicholson moved up to them 
within 300 yards, keeping his guns well behind his infantry, and open- 
ing the action with a fire of Enfield rifles. Then the guns opened 
with grape. The Sepoy cavalry at once charged, and were only driveh 
back after a confused tight. They charged again on the flanks and rear, 
with the same result; but one small body rode through our foree from 
rear to front. The rebel infantry took advantage of this to try a charge: 
before they got within thirty yards, the 52d fell wpon them, drove them 
from the field with the bayonet, pursued by the Sikhs who acted as a 
support. All the baggage of the euemy was captured; and a sergeant 
writes that after the action he bathed his head in eau de Cologne found 
among the plunder of Sealkote. The rebels fled to an island on the 
Ravee. Our loss was 10 killed and 25 wounded. On the Lith, Briga- 
dier Nicholson stormed the island, killed many of the mutincers, drove 
the rest into the river, and captured their gun, 

The remaining news relates to places widely scattered, and consists of 
small details, The rising at Hyderabad was an effervescence of a mob, 
suppressed by a show of force. The reported mutiny of the Guzerat 
horse was confined to seven men, The Bombay Government have suc- 
ceeded in assembling two columns of troops intended to overawe the pro- 
vince of Candeish and the borders of the Nizam’s territory in that 
direction, and occupy the whole of the mountainous tract, including 
North Berar and part of the Gwalior territory South of the Nerbudda ; 
whilst the Madras Government assembled a third column on the North- 
west fronticr of North Berar, But the heavy rains have suspended operations 
on both side An attempt at a riot in Patna, on the 6th July, proved un- 
successful, although it cost Dr. Lyell, Assistant Opium Commissioner, his 
life. Sixty Europeans of her Majesty’s 10th, from Dinapore, have been 
sufficient to restore order here. 

Mirzapore, deserted by all but the plunderers amongst its own inha- 
bitants, has been restored to order by the energy of a young civil servant 
from Benares, whose initiation to active life in the district was a combat 
with six or seven rebellious people, of whom he killed two and wounded 
the remainder. 

Her Majesty's steamer Simoom, with her Majesty's 5th Fusiliers, 
from Mauritius, reached Caleutta on the 4th July, having left the 37th 
in place of the Fusiliers. Jer Majesty's 35th had been for some time 
at Calcutta from Moulmein ; and the Himalaya, with 1500 men on board, 
arrived on the 20th July. ler Majesty's 29th was expected from Pegu 
every day, 

Death of Lawrence.—“ Michee Bhaun Fort, Lucknow, July 6. Pressed 
by want of food and fuel, and reduced to the last extremity, a sortie was 
made on the 2d instant, in the direction of the enemy's camp. ‘Their ad- 
vanced guard was taken by surprise, and utterly routed, after two hours’ 
desperate fighting. A considerable quantity of provisions fell into the 
hands of our troops. This successful operation was conducted in person by 
our gallant and noble chief Sir Henry Lawrence, at the head of 200 Euro- 
peans, chiefly her Majesty’s 32d Foot. Returning from the scene of action, 
flushed with victory and bearing the proceeds of their hard fight for the re- 
lief of the poor sufferers in the fort, just as our troops reached the town, the 
Native artillery, who accompanied the expedition, suddenly wheeled round 
and opened a deadly fire from the field guns on the unfortunate 32d; and i 
regret to say, that before they were able to recover themselves and face 
their assailants, upwards of sixty men rank and file were killed, and several 
of our best officers severely wounded,—amongst the others, our gallant 
general, who was severely cut in the leg by the splinter of shell, and died 
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this day at four o’clock, of lock-jaw induced by the wound. The following 
officers’ names I have been able to collect who were wounded in the sortie 
and subsequent attack by the miscreant traitors: Major Case (since dead), 
Major Bell, Captains Lawrence, Cook, Wainwright, Moore, Lieutenants 
M‘Cabe, Brackenbury, Browne, Hill, Charlton. We have been obliged to 
retire from the lines defending the town, and to abandon our strong posi- 
tions, in consequence of these sad casualties; and to fall back upon this old 
fort, which we very strongly intrenched, and shall be able to resist the 
enemy as long as we have provisions, which are expected fully to last (of 
course on a famine scale of distribution) for five weeks; but we must not 
again venture beyond the walls, except it be to make one final and desperate 
attempt to cut through the hordes of villains and thousands of well- 
disciplined native troops drawn up against us in regular order of battle. The 
most painful consideration is the number of ladies and women, and helpless 
people who have fled for protection to the fort, and are now here. Upwards 
of 200 of these poor creatures are crammed into this narrow place, whee it 
is impossible to describe their sufferings. Death would be indeed a happy 
release to many of them ; and it is enough to melt the heart of the hardest 
soldier to witness their cruel privations, while it is wonderful at the same 
time to see the patience and fortitude with which they are enabled to endure 
the unparalleled misery of their position. There has been great gloom cast 
over all by the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. A more amiable or devoted 
man to all that was good and glorious it would be impossible to find even in 
the long list of British herocs. VPeace to his manes! May the God of Truth 
and Justice defend us, and enable us to be avenged for his blood, and give 
us an opportunity to destroy those murderers and burn up their cities. We 
are in daily hope of being relieved from Allahabad, but fear at times we 
cannot be very sanguine, knowing the condition of things there and all 
around us in this country. Our poor soldiers and officers are fighting with 
literally neither a coat nor shirt on their backs, and this too in such awful 
weather as we now have. I shall say no more ; but if you never hear again 
from me, do all in your power to aid the sufferers and avenge their blood. 
The blood of thousands of poor innocents cries for vengeance to their fellow 
countrymen in England.”— Letter from a Civilian. 

Sir Henry Lawrence's Successor.—“ Major Banks has been in India 
twenty-eight years, is a first-rate linguist, and has seen much active service ; 
among other campaigns he served in the second expedition to Cabul. He 
filled the office of Deputy-Secretary to the Government of India Military 
Department for some years, and in that capacity went through Scinde with 
Lord Hardinge and Pegu with Lord Dalhousie. The latter nobleman ap- 

ointed him to be his military secretary, and sent him from Ootacamund to 

ucknow two years ago on business connected with the annexation. Ie is 
Commissioner in Oude in charge at Lucknow, and so succeeds his late chief. 
Sir C. Napier, in a letter dated May 31, 1850, thus writes—‘ There are some 
glorious magistrates, who really do exalt the honour and power of England 
in the East. I came through a distriet governed by a Mr. Banks. I do 
not know him, I never saw him, but I really felt proud of my countryman. 
Yet even there I saw tyranny by the Board which rules the Punjaub: he 
cannot help that, all he does himself is splendid.’ ”—Letter in the Times. 

The Cavenpore Massacre,—* Although in the first fortnight he lost one- 
third of his foree, Sir Hugh Wheeler’s heart never failed him. Sally after 
sally did he make, and always drove the enemy before him. Had not there 
been so great a crowd of ladies under his charge, he could with ease have 
cut his way to Allahabad. At length, on the 26th of June, they had but 
two days’ supply of food left ; they had no water ; their ammunition was at 
its lowest ebb. From being confined, 600 in number, in a barrack originally 
designed to contain about 200, and from the bodies lying unburied all 
around them, disease in a bad form had come among them, and was decimat- 
ing theirranks. But the heart of the gallant Wheeler rose with the crisis. 
On the 26th he was determined to make one last etfort—one grand assault 
on the enemy’s position, and to take from them the necessary supplies. He 
came out with his half-starved band, charged the enemy, and drove them 
from their position. But he had no cavalry. The enemy had been joined 
by a second regiment from Oude; and the two coming upon his flanks just 
as he drove the infantry before him—coming with a proportion of 12 to 1, 
compelled him to fight his way back. Ile himself was mortally wounded, 
and lost many men in this action. Its result, and the death of Wheeler the 
next day, damped the hopes of the garrison. ‘They had neither food, water, 
nor ammunition ; to remain there was to die. In this emergency, they sent 
Mr. Stacy, the Deputy-Collector, on the 27th, to treat with Nena Sahib. 
He was received by that victorious leader with great civility. ‘The fol- 
lowing most favourable conditions were agreed upon—The garrison (in- 
cluding women, children, and camp-followers) were to be permitted to take 
their arms, property, and a lac and a half of rupees, with them into country - 
boats provided for their reception, in which they were to proeeed to Alla- 
habad. The ingenuity of hell never before devised a blacker scheme of 
treachery than that deliberately planned by the Nena and shared in by all 
the mabele at Cawnpore, those rebels being Sepoys who for years had eaten 
our salt, Our poor miserable half-starved countrymen were conducted 
faithfully enough to the boats—oflicers, men, women, and children—and 
pushed off into the stream in full confidence in the good faith of those 
devils ; but they had scarcely done so when, on a signal given by the Nena 
himself, guns were opencd upon them from the bank, and out of the forty 
boats they embarked in, some were sunk, others set on fire, and the rest 
aes over to the Oude side, where cavalry in waiting for them rode their 

orses belly-deep into the river to meet the boats and eut and hack at our 
unhappy countrymen and women, who yainly tried to escape. One boat, 
however, actually did manage to run the terrible gauntlet successfully, and 
got ten miles down the river ; but they were pursued, overtaken, captured, 
and brought back in triumph to the barracks, where the men were all shot, 
and the women reserved for a worse fate.”"—Caleutta Correspondent of the 
Times. 

Who is Nena Sahib ?—* Forty years ago, when Bajee 








| shown none. 


tao, the last | 


Peishwa or Sovereign of Poonah, was overthrown, and his dominions an- | 
nexed to the British Presidency of Bombay, a retreat was marked out for | 


him at Bithoor, on the Ganges, twelve miles from Cawnpore. There, far 
removed from all Mahratta associations, but free to indulge his religious 
aspirations in the proximity of holy cities and the society of kindred Brah- 
mins, he passed the remainder of his life in splendid ease ; receiving a mag- 
nificent income from the Government, which had been driven, by his own 
faithlessness, to dethrone him. Childless himself, he adopted, after the 
Hindoo fashion, the son of a man obscure in position, but of his own nation 
and caste, a Mahratta Brahmin; and requested the British Government to 
recognize the adoption, with its consequences as to succession. The request 
was refused; and when the old man died, in 1851, his life-estate lapsed to 
the Government. The adopted son continued to reside at Bithoor, in the 
possession of considerable wealth, (derived, I suppose, from the Peishwa’s 
savings,) and was known as Nena Sahib of Bithoor. . . . . Nena Sahib was 
well known to the residents of Cawnpore; and in prosperous times was al- 
ways glad, or appeared glad, to receive them at his castle, and to accompany 
them on their shooting-excursions. He is a middle-aged man, dark-com- 
plexioned, and but for a dishonest expression would have been considered a 

ood-looking man. The writer has seen him and shot in his company. 

he moment, however, that he heard of the mutiny at Meerut, and had felt 


the pulse of the troops at Cawnpore, his mind was made up. We had re- 
fused him his ‘ rights’; he determined to gain them himself, or perish in 
the attempt. His first hostile act was committed on the persons of fugitive 
ladies and children from Futteyghur and elsewhere, about a hundred in 
number. Bithoor is only six miles above Cawnpore ; and as they were pass- 
ing the former place en route to the latter, he stopped their boats, brought 
them on shore, and remorselessly shot every one. e then tied their bodies 
together and threw them into the river. This was Dhoondoopunt Nenajee’s 
declaration of war against the British Government.”’—Zimes Indian Corre- 
spondence. 

Death of Captain D’ Oyly.— About the middle of the action [at Agra], 
which lasted one hour and three-quarters, poor D’Oyly was wounded by a 
grape-shot in the right side. His horse was shot under him very early, and 
he was stooping down putting his shoulder to the wheel to extricate one of 
his guns when he was wounded, poor fellow, mortally. He was brought in, 
and after lingering in great pain twenty-eight hours he died, on the evening 
of the 6th. He was much beloved by all, and truly sorry were we to lose 
at such a time so good an officer and so nice and kind and gentlemanly a 
fellow. When wounded, he sat down on one of the guns and went on 
giving his orders, till at last the pain was too much for him, and he said, 
‘Ah! they have done for me now! Put a stone over my grave, and say 
died fighting my guns.’ He had many friends; and after he was brought 
in to Captain Machell a brother officer’s house, he had two or three ladies 
constantly attending him, as also his subaltern (young Griffin) and other 
friends. The next day after we came in, I went to see him; but he was 
hardly conscious, though he still spoke in his own kind gentlemanly way,”” 
—Letter from an Officer. 

Agra after the Battle-—“ We were obliged to come into the fort im- 
mediately after the action, as the instant our backs were turned to go out 
to give battle to the rebel force at Shahgunge, the villainsin the city of 
Agra set fire to nearly every bungalow, barrack, and church in the place ; 
and it would be difficult to give you a correct description of the scene which 
presented itself at night, the whole place being ma blaze, more nearly 
resembling a scene inthe Prophcte than anythingI can think of. The 
whole seems a war of extermination of all Europeans in India ; and a blessed 
thing it will be when European regiments come out to assist us. The 
scene in the fort for the first few days was a trying one. All the servants ran 
off; I had eleven in the morning, and at night not one. Ladies were seen 
cooking their own food, officers drawing and carrying water from the wells, 
&e. Many people are ruined, having escaped with only the clothes on their 
backs. I am one of the less unfortunate, having lost about 4000 rupees, 
We are now shut up here, 500 fighting men with ammunition, and about 
4000 or 5000 altogether, eagerly awaiting the arrival of European troops.’’— 
Letter of a Medical Officer. 

A Gallant Action before Delhi.—*T must tell you of a noble action of 
Hills of the Artillery.” He was in my term at Addiscombe, and one of my 
greatest friends. Three days ago he was on picket with his two-horse artil- 
lery guns, when the alarm was sounded and an order sent him to advance, 
given under the impression that the enemy were at some distance. He was 
supported by a body of Carbineers, 80, I believe, in number. He advanced 
about 100 yards, while his guns were being limbered up to follow, and sud- 
denly came on about 120 of the enemy’s cavalry close on him. Disgraceful 
to say, the Carbineers turned and bolted. His guns being limbered up, he 
could do nothing ; but rather than fly, he charged them by himself. He tired 
four barrels of his revolver, and killed two men, throwing the empty pistol 
in the face of another and knocking him off his horse. ‘Two horsemen 
then charged full tilt at him, and rolled him and his horse over. He got up 
with no weapons; and, seeing a man on foot coming at him to cut him 
down, saihel at him, got inside his sword, and hit him full in the face with 
his fist. At that moment he was cut down from behind ; and a second blow 
would have done for him, had not Tombs, his captain, the finest fellow in 
the service, (who had been in his tent when the row began,) arrived at the 
critical moment and shot his assailant. Hills was able to walk home, 
though his wound was severe; and on the road Tombs saved his life once 
more, by sticking another man who attacked him.” —Letter of an Engineer, 

A Tragedy at Thansi.—* It is all true about poor Frank Gordon. He, 
Alick Skene, his wife, and a few peons, managed to get into a small round 
tower when the disturbance began; the children and all the rest were in 
other parts of the fort—altogether sixty. Gordon had a regular battery of 
guns, also revolvers; and he and Skene picked off the rebels as fast as they 
could fire, Mrs. Skene loading for them, The peons say they never missed 
once, and before it was all over they killed thirty-seven, besides many 
wounded, The rebels, after butchering all in the fort, brought ladders 
against the tower, and commenced swarming up. Frark Gordon was shot 
through the forehead and killed at once. Skene then saw it was of no use 
going on any more; so he kissed his wife, shot her, and then himself.”’— 
Letter from kG. 

Feeling of the Soldievrs.—* Such horrible indescribable barbarities were 
surely never perpetrated before. You in England will not hear the 
worst, for the truth is so awful that the newspapers dare not publish it. 
The soldiers are furious, and whenever they get at the mutinecrs depend 
upon it the revenge will be commensurate with the outrages that caused it. 
Very little is said among the men or officers, the subject is too maddening ; 
but there is a curious expression discernible in every face when it is men- 
tioncd—a stern compression of the lips and a fierce glance of the eye, which 
show that when the time comes no mercy will be shown to those who have 
1 will only disgust you with two instances ; but, alas! there 
are only too many similarones. An officer and his wife were tied to trees ; 
their children were tortured to death before them, and portions of their 
flesh crammed down the parents’ throat; the wife then ravished before 
her husband—he mutilated in a manner too horrible to relate; then both 
were burnt to death. Two young ladies named (very pretty) were 
seized at Delhi, stripped naked, tied on a cart, taken to the Bazaar, and 
there violated. Luckily for them, they soon died from the effects of the 
brutal treatment they received. Can you wonder that, with stories like the 
foregoing, (and there are plenty such,) we feel more like fiends than 
men ? Our fellows have crossed their bayonets and sworn to give no quar- 
ter; and I pray that God may give me health and strength until we settle 
with these scoundrels. I will write no more on this subject, for tis too 
maddening.”’—Letter of an Officer. 

An Escape from Gwalior — In the midst of the mutiny, after my 
horse had been shot, three Sepoys caught hold of me, and said 
they would try and save me. They threw off my hat, tore off 
my trousers and the remaining boot, covered me as well as_ they 
could with my horse-cloth, which my groom had brought along with us, 
and, putting me between the two, the third walked in front ; and, what be- 
tween knocking up one man’s musket whose bayonet was just at my back 
and declaring I was one of their wives, we got through all the sentries an 
crossed the river. They then wanted me to make the best of my way off, 
saying that the chanees were ten to one that my wife was killed by that 
time ; but I told them plainly I would not try to escape without her. After 
a great deal of persuading, they took me down the banks of the river, (the 
opposite side of which was regularly lined with sentries to prevent escape,) 
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till we came opposite our house, where they sat me down; and one man said, 
‘ Now I will go and bring your wife to you if she is alive’: so off he went, 
and after about twenty minutes of the most agonizing suspense, dear M 
and I met again. But how? As beggars, turned out of house and home, 
and without a farthing in the world ; no clothes but those on our backs ; and 
in this plight we commenced our journey, deeply thankful for our escape, 

Soapale at leaving our home and the little things that made it dear 





but in - nia ® 
to us—all your likenesses hung up, our nice books, my dear old violin, and 


all our plate, glass, clothes, papers, even our money and letters—everything 
we had in the world. My own guard at the house robbed the bearer of the 
money I gave him to do what he could for M ; her watch and chain, 
which she had in her hand, were taken from her also. I must say the three 
Sepoys with us behaved splendidly. Seeing poor M was unable to walk, 
they tied my horse-cloth in a sort of bag fashion on to a musket, put her 
into it, and placing the butt and muzzle on their shoulders, carried her in 
this way seven miles, till we reached the Residency ; by which time I could 
hardly put my feet to the ground, from walking barefoot over the thorny 
ground.” —Letter of an Officer. 

Condition of Offcers.—“*T am now in the fort, [Sealkote] living in a 
stable, in the very hottest season, without a change of clothes. ‘The whole 
station is plundered ; our mess, in which we had about 8000 rupees’ worth of 
plate, is sacked ; some of the plate has been found strewn over the country, 
in ditches, &e. Not one of my things has been recovered. The officers of 
my regiment will have to pay among us the mess debts—a very large sum ; 
and it will go a long way towards entirely ruining us, for we have none of 
us a single thing in the world but the clothes on our backs. My boxes were 
all broken to pieces, and my clothes torn to pieces and strewn about the 
country—books all destroyed.” ‘*I was obliged to leave nearly all my 
things in Caleutta. The ‘only articles of uniform I brought with me [to 
Benares] were a shell-jacket, foraging-cap, and sword, and the sword my 
servant managed to drop into the Hooghly at starting. I carry a Colt about 
with me instead. Revolvers, while there were any in Calcutta, sold for 14/., 
16/., and 18/. a piece: at present there is not a tire-arm of any kind, pay 
what you will for it; they have all been bought up long ago.’” ‘ My six 
boxes of books and everything, my watch, cash, all are gone, and there re- 
main to me nothing but the clothes I came in, and I came without a coat. 
Moreover, no one is to get any pay for three months; so I may starve, you 
see. I never was better in health in my life—out in the sun all day, plenty 
of running about, and watching on guard as sentry at night.”” ‘* Benares is 
filled with fugitive officers and their wives, though the ladies have gone in 
great numbers to Calcutta. Government has ordered that none shall pass 
up, and is giving them a free passage down the river.’’—Letters from India. 

Agra Fort.—** We have now a room in the fort, and I am appointed 
Supcrintendent of the first division of the commissariat. We are 7000 peo- 
ple in the fort, all living in gun-sheds and casemates. The appearance of 
the interior is amusing, and the streets are named. We have Kegent, Ox- 
ford, Quadrant, Burlington, and Lowther Arcade. Ours is Trafalgar Square, 
Nos. 48 and 49. I caa hardly believe all that has happened to us; but I 
trust all will soon be over now, and the heartless murderers of women and 
children strung up by dozens.” —Letter of an Officer. 

Quarters at Meerut.— We have been driven out of tents by the rains 
coming on; and have got some comfortable quarters in a large open build- 
ing with large arches all round, but no doors ; it is, I believe, a place for 
guns. We have got a strip in the centre, with a kind of matting put up 
three-quarters of the way to the roof on each side for the walls; on the other 
side of which, on one side, are about 50 artillerymen, and the other side is 
an office. We look upon our abode as quite a palace, having it to ourselves, 
instead of having one corner of a room in which are many other persons al- 
lotted to us. The rain is pouring down at this minute, and running down 
the walls inside in plenty of places, but that is nothing. William and the 
children are all in their beds fast asleep, but I am afraid of being late with 
my letter tomorrow, and so am writing now.”’—Letter from a Lady. 


Our Strength and our Work in India.— The daily announcements of 
the despatch of fresh reinforcements to India, the long list of transports for 
the conveyance of troops, the visits of great personages to the points of em- 
barkation, the magnificence of the vessels, and the continued din and bustle 
of a great expedition, tend to convince every one that astonishing efforts are 
being made for the complete restoration of our power in Tudia. People in 
authority are ready with tabular statements of the number and strength of 
the regiments proceeding to India. It is remembered that there are already 
in that country so many Queen’s troops, and so many in the service of the 
Company. The loyalty of the Native armies of Bombay and Madras is very 
justly reckoned upon ; and Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and many other new levies are 
enumerated. In short, no one doubts that, under every possible contin- 
gency, and even though the numbers and perfidy of the enemy may obtain 
for them some temporary success, our final triumph is not far distant. But 
it is the duty of those who wish to arrive at the real truth, and ascertain the 
exact position of affairs, to discard all unnecessary details, and restrain a too 
sanguine spirit, which is no doubt valuable in the moment of action, but 
must be never suffered to influence our calculations. We wish on the pre- 
sent occasion to take a sober—not indeed a sombre—view of affairs, and of 
our disposable military strength as regards the crisis in India, and as much as 
pomitte to put ourselves in the position of a military man whose task it might 
be to restore order out of the present chaos with the means now avail- 


able. 








It appears, then, that there are of her Majesty's troops in India, or 





petins thither, 8 regiments of cavalry, 45} of infantry, and 3 troops and | 


0 companies of artillery. 
cavalry at 600 men each, and the artillery at 200 men a troop and 150 men 
a company, we have a total of 47,850 men; a great force truly. 
are to be added nine Company's regiments of European infantry, and 17 
troops of horse and 48 companies of foot artillery, in round numbers 20,000 
men, with a few hundreds of unattached officers belonging to revolted regi- 
ments, and « handful of volunteers, forming a grand total of about 70,000 
European soldiers. To this foree must be added the Native armies of Ma- 
dras and Bombay, the Sikh auxiliaries, some Ghoorkas, and other levies, anda 
few regiments of the Bengal army, which, like the 31st, even yet remain 


stanch. Such a statement would probably be —~ sufficient for a person | 


without Indian experience and unacquainted with military matters, and he 
would feel quite assured that even if India were in rebellion from Cape Co- 
morin to Cashmere it would be easy to reconquer it. A moment's reflection, 
however, will suffice to show the matter in a somewhat different light. In 
considering how the vast region from Benares to Delhi, , including 
Oude, Bundeleund, Agra, and Kohileund, now in rebellio , is to be 
recovered, we must strike out of the account all the troops in 
the two minor Presidencies—whether European or Native—as well as 
those that garrison the Punjaub. The Bombay army will have enough to 
do in preserving order within the limits of its own Presidency, and in send- 
ing up reinforcements to Scinde and the ne ana so as to keep a good 
front towards Affghanistan and Persia. The columns which have moved on 
Mhow and Indore may also recover and hold those places. To expect 
further aid from the Bombay army would be unwise. The Madras 
army has also quite sufficient to occupy it within its ordinary limits, and 
in overawing Hyderabad and Nagpore and the bigoted Mahometan popu- 
lation in other parts of the Madras Presidency. The troops already in 


Reckoning the infantry regiments at 900, the | 


To these | 


Bengal are not even sutticient to garrison the principal points oa the main 
lines of communication and hold the great cities. Cawnpore has fallen; 
and though General Havelock has recovered it, and has probably been 
sufficiently reinforced to attempt the relief of Lucknow, the difficulty 
of that undertaking cannot be disguised. The disciplined troops of 
the enemy in Oude, even allowing for some reinforcements to ty thi, 
cannot be less than 20,000 men. ‘There is, besides, a host of rabble very 
troublesome on the lines of communication, and certain to cut off stragglers 
or weak detachments. Grant that General Havelock’s column, strengthened 
perhaps to 2500 men, ean advance fifty-three miles in the face of such oppo- 
sition, and relieve the remains of the garrison at Lucknow, it is hardly to 
be thought that he could retain that great city of 300,000 inhabitants in a 
country the population of which is altogether hostile. He will, therefore, 
either fall back on Allahabad and Benares till reinforcements can arrive 
from England, or attempt to make his way to Delhi, 266 miles, in the face 
of immensely superior numbers. This appears so difficult an oper. tion, 
when the want of carriage, the rainy season, and other things are consic ored, 
that it is possible no additional troops may be able to reach Agra, Mecrut, 
and Delhi, before the regiments now on their way from England arrive at 
Caleutta—that is, the middle of November. It will be admitted then, that 
the position of our troops at the above place is most critical. At Agra 
every third man has already been killed or wounded, and there remain but 
350 Europeans to defend the place. At Meerut our strength does not 
exceed 700. Our army before Delhi is, we fear, greatly overrated, 
General Reed has 5000 Native soldiers, two regiments of European 
cavalry, and about five regiments of infantry, reckoning the wing of 
her Majesty's 6lst and the six weak companies of the 2d Fusiliers 
as one regiment. He has besides about 800 artillerymen. By 
Colonel Chester’s letter of the 17th of May we find, that of the European 
Infantry, the 75th and Ist and 2d Fusiliers mustered together only 1800, 
men even at Umballah before the fighting commenced. We know that up 
to the date of the last mail several hundred men had been killed or wounded ; 
and, allowing for deaths and non-effectives from disease, and for casualties 
in the three subsequent sorties, we can hardly estimate our entire foree 
before Delhi as much above 10,000 men. There are probably double this 
number of Sepoys in Delhi, and in rear of our army there is a great force of 
the enemy gathering. Computing the Gwalior Contingent at 10,000, 
and adding Holkar’s contingent, the Bhurtpore levies, and the mutineers 
from Neemuch, Hansi, and other places, the rebels will have at least 20,000 
men to operate upon Agra and Meerut, and then to take up a position 
in rear of our besieging army at Delhi. It is right to look these 
facts in the face ; and, in inquiring whether the 20,000 men now on the 
way from England can reconquer the revolted provinces, we ought not so 
much to ask whether they are sufficient, but whether it is possible in any 
way to add to them. In this cruel and exterminating war, in which so 
many precious lives havebcen sacrificed, he that counsels half-measures, or 
any measure short of the utmost that ean be done, is an enemy to England, 
and deserves to be gibbeted to the execration of his countrymen. Why is 
the garrison of Malta not sent overland with hot haste, and its place taken 
by militia regiments or volunteers—who would not volunteer at such a mo- 
ment? Why have Ministers positively refused to allow the Company to 
increase their European troops? Is this atime for party quarrels or squab- 
bles about patronage? Is India to be deprived of new levies of Europeans 
because it is to be a question next session of Parliament what form the house 
government of India is to take? We trust the publie will have their eyes 
upon the man who dares to trifle with the honour and dearest interests of 
the nation at such a crisis, and exact from him, in ease of additional dis- 
asters, a severe account.’’—Smith and Elder's Homeward Mail, 


€hina.—The advices from Hongkong came down to the 10th July. 
Lord Elgin’ arrived there on the 2d, ‘in perfect health.” After his ar- 
rival, ofticial festivities were the order of the day ; andthe inhabitants 
had presented an address of weleome. In his reply Lord Elgin youch- 
safed some indications of his future course. 

** Without departing from the reserve which a sense of duty prescribes to 
me, I may venture tostate that I concur with you in the opinion that no 
settlement of our present difficulties will be satisfactory which shall fail to 
teach the Cantonese a wholesome respect for the obligations of their own 
Government in its relations with independent powers, and for the laws of 
hospitality towards strangers who resort to their shores for peaceful purposes 
of trade. The powerful tlect already assembled on these coasts, which will 
soon be supported by an adequate military foree, isa pledge of her Majesty’s 
determination to afford protection to her faithful subjects in this quarter, and 
to maintain the rights to which they are by treaty entitled. It is essential 
to the permanence of pacifie relations with China, and to the security of 
trade, that the Court of Pekin should be apprized that an arrogant refusal 
to treat with other powers on the terms prescribed by the comity of nations, 
or the alleged wilfulness of a provincial authority, will not henceforth be 
held to release it from the responsibility of faithfully adhering to engage- 
ments contracted with independent and sovereign states.”’ 

The intelligent correspondent of the 7imes hazards this description of 
the course “ really resolved upon ”’— 

** A few days after this mail has been despatched, the Caleutta, the Shan- 
non, the Pearl, the Inflexible, the Hornet, and two gun-boats, will proceed 
Northwards, to rendezvous at Shanghai, and to proceed thence to the 
mouth of the River Pei-ho, on which river Pekin stands, Arrived at the 
nearest point to the capital, Lord Elgin will despatch to the authorities, 
for transmission to the Emperor, a letter requiring the Emperor within a 
specified time either to recognize or to repudiate the acts of his officers at 
Canton. If the Court of Pekin repudiate Yeh, and pay —aae for 
past injuries, and give security against their recurrence—we L. If, as is 
most probable, either no notice be taken of the letter, or a _—— be 
shown to entangle the Ambassador in questions of ceremonial, Lord Elgin 
will declare war, and thus relieve the relations of the two powers from 
their present anomalous position, Canton will then be oceupied; the trade 





| of the Northern ports will not be unnecessarily interfered with; but such 





| * Fever, dysentery, diarrhova, ague,” were rife ; 


further proceedings will be taken as may be necessary to bring the Court 
of Pekin to reason.” 

The troops at Hongkong were suffering from the sickly season, 
but “the deaths were 
not numerous,” the hospitals being well served. The dwellers in Hong- 
kong were compelled to take great precautions, not only in their mari- 
time trips but at home. : 

** Some days since, 1 went to dinner at a house high up upon the hill, 
and, expressing some surprise at seeing all the guests solemnly ny 
their revolvers as they entered, was told that a few weeks since a readless 
trunk was found in the ditch that passes by the wall of the garden, Seven 
days ago, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, her Majesty's Attorney-General, was at 
Macao, upon some professional business, and, going out to enjoy a swim 
before breakfast, took his comprador with him to guard his clothes, Coming 
back to the city, the comprador, who was a native of that neighbourhood, 
remarked that six fellows, of whose antecedents he had some knowledge 
had posted themselves three on each side of a narrow place which he an 
his master must pass. This fact being communicated to her Majesty’s 
Law-ofticer, he drew his revolver and walked up to confront the danger, 
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The scoundrels retired precipitately, but with many imprecations upon their 
countryman, the comprador. In the Fei Ma the Chinese passengers are 
put down into the hold twelve feet deep, and the ladder is taken away. A 
sailor keeps guard over them with a drawn cutlass. One of the Yankee 
ships has an iron cage on deck, into which the Chinese passengers are in- 
vited to walk, and are then locked up. The Peninsular and Oriental boat 
has a better but more costly precaution; she carries no Chinese passengers. 
Easy, cosy people at home, may laugh, or may even perhaps be very in- 
dignant at these precautions ; but two boats out of five have been already 
taken, and the passengers put to death.” E 

An American, rejoicing in the name of Eli Boggs, had been convicted 
of piracy at Hongkong, and transported for life. He was tried for mur- 
der; but, although it was proyed that he had been engaged in the 
slaughter of a junk’s crew, no one saw him strike a fatal blow, and he 
was acquitted of that charge. His career had extended over three years. 
He was a handsome, feminine-looking boy, a dandy, with waving hair, 
small white hands, and “ large lustrous eyes”’; in fact, like the pirates 
who figure in certain romances. He defended himself with great ability, 
in a speech two hours along. 


Gustralia.—Advices from Melbourne to the 25th June were brought 
by the overland mail. The House of Assembly had voted, by a majority 
ot 31, that State aid to religion should be discontinued. This seems to 
have been done with the consent both of the then Premier, Mr. Haines, 
and his predecessor, Mr. O’Shanassy ; both of whom had previously 
voted against the abolition of the grants. Much dissatisfaction had been 
caused by a bill for the management of the Crown lands, said to be 
“ highly favourable to squatters and injurious to small capitalists.” It 
had passed the second reading by a narrow majority, and was to be “ cut 
up in committee.” 

“* Tf it pass in its present state,”’ says the Melbourne correspondent of the 
Times, **no labouring man who has the least ambition to become a small 
farmer should be advised to come to this country, even though his passage 
be paid. If he be a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, content with 
good wages and cheap rum, without any desire to raise himself, he may 
come,” 

The Bishop of Melbourne gives the following description of Victoria 
colony, in a letter to his brother, dated Bishopscourt, Melbourne, 27th 
May— 

** The progress which has been made during the last twelve months in all 
the comforts of life has quite answered my previous expectations. Large 
and substantial dwelling-houses have been built, and good shops of every 
kind have been multiplied. 
well-groomed horses, both private and for hire, are now numerous; stage- 
coaches (American-built), with four or six horses, run to all our gold-fields ; 
and innumerable omnibuses and smaller vehicles ply between the different 
parts of Melbourne and its suburbs. A railway is opened to St. Kilda; and 
that from Geelong to Melbourne is finished as far as Williamstown, and will 
bein use within a week or two. There is also a continually increasing num- 
ber of intelligent members of the legal and other professions. At the same 
time there is a vast amount of vice and profligacy both in Melbourne and in 
the country, and I fear that the influx of Chinese has added another element 
of moral corruption to those which previously existed among us. We have 
various charitable institutions, such as hospitals, benevolent asylums, and 
orphan asylums, which are supported partly by voluntary contributions and 
partly by grants from the public revenue, We are just now endeavouring to 
establish a refuge for fallen women, who will be maintained without any assist- 
ance from the Government. Some ladies also are endeavouring to found a 
‘home’ for female servants and others. The public library is an institu- 
tion for the establishment and success of which Melbourne is chietly in- 
debted to one of our oldest colonists, Mr. Justice Barry, who has watched 
over it from the beginning, and will continue to do so with an unceasing 
assiduity. There is a good collection of useful books. The portion of the 
building which is already erected is well titted for its object, and every 
evening it is filled with a large number of quiet readers, All persons are 
admissible, but cleanliness is strictly enforced, Altogether, the library is 
one of the most pleasing features of Melbourne. Theatres and places of 
amusement have of late greatly increased. They are now upon a very large 
scale, and very numerously attended. I fear that they tend to increase 
greatly the vices of drunkenness and prostitution, and so to demoralize the 
people. Cricketing prevails in the proper season. I have observed with 
pleasure, in the course of an afternoon’s walk, three or four games going on 
in different places. Horticulture is now carried on to a considerable extent, 
and Victoria promises, as I always anticipated, to vie with any of the neigh- 
bouring colonies in tlowers and fruits: the profusion of the former and the 
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The death of Mr. Pringle of Yair in Selkirkshire is reported in t i 
burgh papers. In early life he was a friend of Sir Walter Terkel re 
companied him in his eg! on the Continent immediately after the battle 
of Waterloo. He sat for Selkirkshire in 1830, and again in 1835; and when 
Sir Robert Peel came into office in 1841, Mr. Pringle was made one of the 
Lords of the Treasury. In 18465 he resigned, unable to support the May- 
nooth Bill; but he accepted the post of General-Registrar of Saxines .* 
1846 he retired from Parliament. *‘ One of his latest publie acts,” save the 
Edinburgh Courant, “ was to head a section of the Conservative party in 
Edinburgh in canvassing and polling for the Whig-Radical Bailie Brown Dou- 
glas, A the ground of his pledges to vote for the abolition of the Maynooth 

rant. ‘i 
_ Lord Balgonie, eldest son of the Earl of Leven, and aide-de-camp of 
General Bentinck at Inkerman, died on Saturday, after a protracted illness 
incurred in the Crimea. He was only twenty-six years of age. F 





The Princess Cecilia of Baden has been confirmed at St. Petersburg as a 
member of the Greek Church; and the Emperor proclaimed her a Russian 
Grand Duchess, ‘Olga Feodorovna,” preparatory to her marriage with the 
Grand Duke Michael, which took place on the 28th August. 

Accounts from Alexandria announce the arrival at Suez of the two Princes 
Phra-Dhiraj-Suidh and Phra-Khram-Hinang, nephews of the King of 
Siam, who have been for some time expected, They come to visit France 
and England, and are accompanied by a numerous suite. They embarked 
at Bangkok at the end of May last, on board an English vessel. 

The King of Sweden is in such a dangerous state, that by his physicians’ 
advice he has made his will. 

_ Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., is on his way to India to assume 
his command. 

The Directors of the East India Company have forwarded to the Lord 
Mayor a eadetship for his nephew, John Finnis, son of the late Colonel 
Finnis, murdered by the mutineers at Meerut. 

The oldest French Admiral died at Paris on Saturday—Vice-Admiral 
Bergeret, who was born in 1771. 

Mr. Archibald John Stephens has been eggntatnd Recorder of Winchester, 
in the room of Mr, G. A. Arney ; and Mr, Henry George Allen succeeds Mr, 
Stephens as Recorder of Andover. 

A correspondent has favoured us with the correction of an crror in the 
Parliamentary Statistics published last week : the Alehouse Licensing Bill, 
which was rejected in the Lords, was not a Ministerial measure, but was 
introduced by Mr, Atherton. He has also pointed out what he considers 
to be an unintentional omission in the list of Select Committees: the Ro- 
man Catholic Charities Bill and the Charitable Uses Conveyance of Land 


| Bill we re referred to a Select Committee of the Lords, who reported evidence, 


| more than 600,000/. 


&e. : this omission, however, was not an error, as the list is not intended 
to include Select Committees to which di/s are referred. 

The Paris Tribunal of Commerce has decided that M. Auguste Thurneys- 
sen, the banker and director of the Crédit Mobilier, is liable for the debts of 
his nephew, Charles Thurneyssen, who absconded, leaving liabilities for 
Crédit Mobilier shares have been unfavourably in- 


) tluenced by this decision. 


abundance and size of the latter, when carefully cultivated, are such as you | 


can scarcely conceive, 

There was a shoal of new projects, railways, banks, &c., on the market 
at Melbourne asking for capital, probably stimulated by the fact that the 
Hobson’s Bay Railway pays 14 per cent. The population, according to 
a census taken in March, had increased from 236,776 in 1854 to 403,519 
in 1857—there were 258,116 males and 145,403 females in the colony. 

The Legislative Assembly of Tasmania had been prorogued by Sir 
Henry Young until the 1st September, after a session in which they had 
passed ‘ some useful and necessary measures.” 


anne 
Miscellauravs, 

We find the following extraordinary letter and appendix in the Daily 
News. 

“* Sir—Ineredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless « fact, that a mer- 
cantile house in Caleutta has actually sold a thousand Minié rifles to the 
Natives, and that no attempt has been made by the local government to 
check the sale, which is still proceeding. ‘This intelligence comes from a 
highly respectable firm in Calcutta, and may be relied upon. The same 
writer also states, that many ladies had arrived from ‘* up country,’ sadly 
and cruelly mutilated—their lives had been saved by a miracle. 
were also a great many children, whose parents had perished in the ditterent 
massacres, and for whom the Government would have to provide.” 

‘¢ [From other and trustworthy sources we have heard of more than one 
sordid establishment in Caleutta making money by the sale of weapons 
which might be turned against their countrymen. ‘The Government might 
have prohibited the traffic, but it was too busy gagging the press.]"’ 


The report of the Registrar-General shows an increase in the mor- 
tality of the Metropolis. Last week, the number of deaths—1177—was 
86 more than in the preceding week; but deducting the deaths from 
cholera in 1849 and 1854, the rate is a little over the average. At the 
same time, deaths from diarrhea have declined from 215 to 198, 








| the house-tops on tall poles. 


And there | 


| return to their native Hirschberg in Prussian Silesia. 


From Havannah the intelligence vid New York illustrates the inevitable 
effects of the Crédit Mobilier system. For the last year new banking and 
other companies have incessantly been announced, and in some cases the 
shares have approached 120 premium, The break-up has now become ge- 
neral, and to uphold the credit even of the principal establishment in the 
island—the Spanish Bank—the merchants have been obliged to come for- 
ward with a personal guarantee to the extent of 1,500,000/. 

An account has been sent to the Vew Lork Tribune of the proceedings of 
a number of Americans who have undertaken to raise the sunken ships at 
Sebastopol. ‘They commenced operations at the beginning of June. ‘They 
do not hope to find the ships, as ships, of any use, but anticipate that ‘* the 
value of the material will be enormous.” 

Letters received at New York from China, had given rise to a rumour 
that the United States had decided to take possession of the island of For- 
mosa, as security for the payment by the Chinese Government of the in- 
demnity demanded for damage done to American interests during the dis- 
turbances at Canton. 

The Secretary of the American Navy has determined to shorten the cruises 
of national vessels from three to two years; by which means it was ex- 
pected more eflicient seamen would be induced to enter the nayal service. 





While we are fighting the Natives of India in the North-west Provinces, 
we have been astonishing those of Calcutta by a new illustration of the 
wonders of Western civilization—Caleutta is now lighted with gas. This 
was effected by the Oriental; GasCompany on the 6thuly. The Natives 
assembled in thousands at night to gaze at the magic lights, 

Messrs. Waterlow and Sons have given a practical illustration of what can 
be done by way of cheap telegraphic communication between different parts 
of the Metropolis, by connecting their two establishments in the City, in 
Birchin Lane and in London Wall, by means of a single wire carried over 
Mr. Waterlow formerly urged that the Police 
Courts and stations and the fire-stations of London should be thus con- 
nected : he has now shown how easily and cheaply it can be etiected. 

It is reported that the Atlantic cable is not likely to prove available for 
either of the projected Indian lines of telegraph. It appears that in its pre- 
sent coiled state it generates or absorbs a great amount of heat, and a fear is 
entertained of its being ruined by the temperature to which it would be 
subjected in twice crossing the Tropics. It has been found that extreme 
heat in the parts under pressure forces the copper wire to the sides of the 
gutta percha and destroys insulation.— Zines. b 

According to a calculation in the New York T[erald, there are now 78,350 
miles of overland and submarine electric telegraph lines. 


Last November, a Prussian, with his wife and two children, emigrated to 
Croatia. As the poor people did not get on well in Croatia, they resolved to 
On their way 
back the woman fell ill and died. ‘The corpse was conveyed for interment 
to Kirehdorf, near Bruck ; but the parish-priest refused to permit it to be 
laid on the bier in the charnelhouse, the deceased being a Protestant. The 
body was eventually deposited in a barn belonging to an innkeeper. On 
the 8th of December the widower requested the sexton to dig a grave 
for his deceased wife outside the walls of the Catholic churchyard. 
The man commenced operations; but the priest again interfered, 
and refused to allow him to prepare a grave for a heretic. The 
end of the matter was, that the afflicted husband was obliged to dig the grave 
himself. On the 9th of December the Prussian and his two children left 
Kirehdorf, The innkeeper of the place was so indignant at what had oc- 
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eurred that he gave a piece of land to the Protestant community for a 
cemetery ; and a wine-merchant near Graz had an iron crucifix with a stone 
pedestal put up at the head of the poor woman’s grave, with the following 
inscription—** Here lies Juliana Wache, of Hirschberg in Prussian Silesia. 
This was erected to her memory by Joseph Pottinger, a Catholic.’ On the 
doth of April the Protestant burial-ground was consecrated by an Evangelic al 
pastor, but on the 18th of July the Roman Catholic priest desecrated it by 
palling down the iron crucifix. An appeal has been made to the Stadthelder 
of the province ; but no servant of the state can now w ith safety venture to 
censure the conduct of a servant of the Church.— Vienna Correspondent of 


the Times. 





When Governor and Mrs. Wedehouse left Demerara for England, at the 
beginning of last month, they and the Bishop and other authorities who 
attended them to the shore were pelted with stones by a rabble of women 
and boys: Mrs. Wodehouse, the Bishop, and the Chief Justice, were cut by 
stones. The motives for this outrage are net stated. The res; 
habitants held meetings to express their indignation, and to vote addresses 
to the Governor. = 

Cotton-cultivation in Demerara has begun in earnest. 

A mass meeting was convened in the Park at New York on the afternoon 
of the 21st ultimo in behalf of the destitute Filibusters. There were but few 
persons present, and only 11 dollars subscribed for their relief. 
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Mr. Coppock, in a letter to the Times, states that he has never derived 
any pecuniary benefit from the Surrey Gardens: he did not originate the 
company ; he joined it reluctantly ; he took shares only for his claims on 
the Gardens. ‘The Gardens have failed because the receipts in the second 
season were only half those of the first. The company lost by the Seacole 
festival ; but the amount of Mrs. Seacole’s claim has been paid into Cox and 
Co’s for her use. 

Mr. Thomas K. Ilolmes, another Director, denies the assertions of M. 
Jullien of his great losses : there is a balance of only 268/. due to him. M. 
Jullien retorts that he has lost much, because his claims have in great part 
been met by giving him worthless shares or checks. 

A case came before Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque this week where an 
importer of foreign goods had become bankrupt from attempting to establish 
a German theatre. The Commissioner said, ‘the bankrupt had been most 
foolish in getting connected with a theatre: any person who joined either a 
theatre or a mine was sure soon to be utterly ruined.” 

Authentic accounts of the loss of the Transit have arrived. She struck on 
a coral reef four miles from land in the Straits of Banca. 
ship rested on a rock, but at her stern were cleven and at her side seventeen 
fathoms of water. ‘The crew and troops, 700 in number, got off safely to 
land, The captain communicated with the Dutch at Minto, The Resident 
sent a war-sicamer to Singapore, and two steamers and a clipper arrived to 
earry the soldiers to Calcutta, 

On the last outward passage of the Persia to America, a cireumstance oc- 

ed illustrating the perfect organization which exists on board the ves- 
sels of the Cunard fleet. One afternoon, a seaman who was engaged stow- 
ing the anchor on the foreecastle missed his footing and fell into the sea, 
The ship was steaming at full speed. ‘ A man ov rboard!’’ was shouted; 
a buoy was thrown to him; the engines were stopped, a boat lowered, and 
in eight minutes (by a passenger's watch) from the time the accident « 
eurred, the man was again in safety on the vessel’s deck. 

A terrible misfortune has happened at Nordmore in Norway. About 
thirty youths of both sexes were on their way to the priest’s house for exa- 
mination and instruction previous to their solemn confirmation : they wer 
in three boats: a storm arose ; the little flotilla was overwhelmed, and every 
soul perished. 

A boy has been devoured alive by a bear within five miles of Detroit, 
city of 70,000 inhabitants. 

















The Government have had constructed at Birmingham a pretty hydraulic 
press for the compression of cotton and a complete set of coining machines 
and dies to be presented to the King of Siam. 

The Florentines have flocked in thousands to see the Pope—to gaze a 
him ‘as they would at a wild beast,” not to show their reverence for the 
Holy Father. 

* Paris is left without a Parisian,”’ says one of the smart journalists of 
the city : but in sober truth every Parisian that had the power tled from the 
oven-like temperature of the city. However, terrible as the heat may be 
to the townsfolk, it is expected that it will prove excellent for the grapes, 
and that the wine this year will be of extraordinary quality, 

The Seine has been almost dried up: the water was lower than in 1749, 
a year of great drought. 

A strange visitor has been found in a field at Gortrush, near Tyrone—a 
live locust: it was discovered on the day succeeding a thunder-storm, It 
is two and a half inches long, strong, and very active. Another locust has 
since been caught at Lambeth, in a gentleman’s garden; two have been 
taken in the yard of a house in Hyde Park Place; and a fourth in a shop in 
the Strand. 

The Notté “ tham Rev 
public characters which perhaps no other town can,—namely, two in- 
dependent ladies who have taken out game-certificates, and who enter the field 
and can bring down the game equal to any male sportsman, as well as 
those indulging in fishing, hunting over a country to hounds, Ke. The 
other is a female blacksmith, who is such an adept at shoeing a horse or 
working at the anvil as to cause universal excitement. 











The will of Mr. Muntz, the late Member for Birmingham, has been 
proved, and the estate sworn under 600,000/. ; thus disposed of—1000/. a 
year to his widow, to be chargeable on his works, the French Walls ; le- 
gacies of 25,0007, each to four sons; 20,000/. to his daughter ; to another 
son, 2909/. only, to be invested in the purchase of land and stock in New 
Zealand ; a legacy of 1000/, to his brother ; and the entire residue of his 
property to his eldest son. 

The performances ‘in remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold” 
have produced tothe fund a clear balance of 20007. ; which will be invested 
in an annuity for Mrs, Jerrold and her unmarried daughter, with remainder 
to the survivor. 

The receipts for the charity for which the Worcester Musical Festival was 
held, last week, amounted to 9802. 

While wheat at Verdun sells at 16f. 65c. per hectolitre, it is 26f. 97¢. at 
Marseilles—an extraordinary variation. 

The value of gold shipped from New South Wales in the year 1856 was 
138,0077. ; from Victoria, 12,015,224/. 

Last year there were 161,764 visitors to Hampton Court Palace, 51,705 
of whom went on Sunday; Kew Gardens had no fewer than 344,140 visitors, 
176,952 on Sundays, 


The head of the | 


‘ew observes that Melton Mowbray can boast of three | 


| lady has given 500/, towards the relief of the people aftlicted by a 


When acensus was taken in 1846, the population of Delhi was found to 
be 137,977, almost equally divided into Hindoos and Mahometans, the 
former slightly preponderating. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck endirg 
on Saturday, the 29th day of Aug. 1857 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY 


India and the topics it suggests still supply the most inter we read- 
ing in the morning journals, Besides the work of warfare t falls to 
he share of the Indian departments, there is a work of succour which 


, 
they have to perform. But here the publie can give direct aid, On 
this head the Daily News contributes in its leading columns some sug- 
gestions very well worthy of consideration. 

* Calcutta is crowded with women and children, singularly incapacitated 
for taking care of themselves ; and it is to be hoped that a multitude more 
will be arriving for weeks or months to come, It is a very great object to 
clear off the greatest possible number ; and the ships which carry the troops 
offer the obvious means. Ifthe plan now agitated for, th + of the 
English and Australian mail service to ply on either side of the Isthmus of 
Suez, be carried into effect, there seems to be no difficulty in exchanging 
troops for fugitives on the Egyptian line; and we cannot suppose that ex- 


The people of England 





ist over- 


rule that objection if the Government and the Company hesitate on account 
npany, or 
subscrip- 
mnd toany 
required, 


of it. A free passage being allowed by the Government or the C: 
ether, we the people of England ought to do the rest. ‘I 
tion for the sufferers will no doubt bea liberal one, and sure to ex 
It is not difficult to specify what will | 
At the same time that we hear of the fugitives being nearly desti 
lothing, we learn that trade is at a stand, and that the mereh: 


} 
| 
| pense will be allowed to stand in the way. 


|} amount really required. 





keepers are, and will be for some time, overstocked with good 
l ocurable at wholesale prices to any amour 


eir own and t) 
st of the heat at the 





nr 

| a 

vomen of all ranks willonly be too happy to maket 
; : . ; 


| 
for clothing mu 
\ 
I rthe voyage. Considering 





















it with the cold at tin winter, and the absolut stitution 
rv of fugitive ] l 1 requisite to be 
\ t ibseribed here. Medics! st , u ¢ should 
“p tate of health of these suffor: must | ndeed we 
hear itis, exeeedingly bad. Tenderly-nurtured men and ug child- 
ren have undergone hunger, excessive fatigue, wet and cold, 1 ing them 
the lightest of their sufferings Wading rive in the u sing 
hi days with uncovered heads in tl rishi piog in 
t ! , eating dry rain, drinking muddy water, ll things 
] \ tl re n ju nees in the stoutest fram : und if the } l ni noe 
| wor e should know what tl health of t} fugit? " t be. 
here are injuries b les which evervbedy shrinks { ne of 
vounds and maimings which require medical care and good 1 : l, 
fine as has been the fortitude manifested on every hand, ther be a ree 
action isioning a critic ite of the brain ina multitude of « Ther: 
will be many deaths from is called a broken heart ; there mi ervous 
disorders; there is, in short, an urgent need for the services wl Were 80 
inestimable in the Eastern hospitals during the late war, We in hopes 
of hearing that nurses of the Nightingale order will go out 4, of course, 
to travel up the country, where no woman should be allowed to } »wards 
at present, but to give help at Calcutta, and bring home the sick. 
One on board the return-vessels would be infinitely better 
than but it is nursing that is wanted, and such pursin ly as 
th scan hardly be able to afford to each other. Wom ho | 
not witn iny of the recent horrors, and who come fresh ; trong to 
their work, might s many a life on the passage home. No doubt, the 
compan will be liberal in arranging for the gratuitous } e of the 
fugitives. It will be desirable that the names of all t issch- 
| gers in each vessel should be telegraphed home, and niu kuown, 
that their friends may be awaiting them at the port where they will 
land. As there will be no small number of orphans «a \ s of 
soldiers, and civilians, whose relatives may not be abl wl any 
person to meet them in port, an agent should be engaged ] . 
and forward them to their destinations whatever they may b th b- 
jects appear to be suitable for the application of the fund nev ug raised 
fur the use of these sufferers. The tirst object is to feed, clothe, ! shelte 
them at Caleutta ; and in order to do this effectually and impart i very 
large proportion of them must be removed with the least | delay. Uf 
the means of coming home—a free passage m be assured, tl und and 
| private special effort will no doubt do the rest. What is want tis an 
} explanation from Government as to what return-y cis ticy ppro- 
priate in part or altogether to this serviee, Our readers wil have seen 
| how full, free, and noble is the charity of Calcutta, where no « isiders 
| his house his own while fugitives from the upper country Lelter 
Some of the Native inhabitants are said to be pouring out their treas re 
‘ oa 





like water in a different way—in offerings to their gods, to 
wrath, shown in the power f r mischief granted to the hated Molamimedans 
form of bribes to their gods for the success of 
my teach 


h us 


they give their charity in th 
} ourarms. This seer us & piteous waste, but our exampl 
| them better. We observe that those who have most connexion wi 
and otherwise are helping in a better way. One Parsee family 
i 400/. for our sufferers. A wealthy Parsee 
1 outbreak 


} by ‘ imere 
| at Bombay has subscribed above 


on one spot.”’ 


The Government have determined on sending another reinforcement 
to the British Army in India. There are now under orders for em- 
barkation, as soon as transport can be provided, one troop of Ilorse 
Artillery, three batteries of Royal Artillery, five companies of Royal 
Artillery, four companies of Royal Engineers, three regiments of 
Cavalry, and four regiments of Infantry. Something, we calculate, 
about 5000 men, 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has issued a warrant calling out seven 





Militia regiments,—the Queen’s Royal Antrim Rifles, North Cork 
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Rifles, Royal North Down Rifles, Royal South Down Regiment, Queen's 
Own City of Dublin Regiment, County of Limerick Regiment, and 
County of Roscommon Regiment. 

The Commander-in-chief has issued a circular order stating that the 
standard of recruits for all infantry regiments is reduced to five fect 
five inches. 





The Devtsche Allgemeine Zeitung publishes a letter from Damascus, 
dated August 5th, in which it is stated that the son of an English mer- 
chant there, named Whyte, whose fortune is estimated at 2,000,000/., 
had at his own expense raised and equipped a corps of thirty Europeans, 
with whom he had the day before sct off to join the British forces in the 
East Indies, as a volunteer, together with his “following.” The course 
they had taken was in the first instance to Beyrout, to embark there for 
Egypt, and to proceed thence to the East Indies, The uniform in which 
these volunteers are clothed is very similar to that of our Rifles; they 
have, however, been armed with the fowling-picces they were accustomed 
to at home, and also carry yataghans. Mr. Whyte’s Adjutant and Quar- 
termaster is a Mr. Finn, a relation of the English Consul of that name 
at Jerusalem. He is described as having formerly served twelve years 
as a Company’s officer in Bengal, and as a man of middle age and of 
athletic stature. Attached to this little expedition is a Swiss surgeon 
named Buchmann, who lately served as Assistant-Surgeon with our army 
in the Crimea. With the exception of the above, the force has been 
raised exclusively from the working classes, and consists of twenty-one 
Britons, six Italians, two Frenchmen, and two Greeks; and these mo- 
dern Paladins trust to reach the seat of action early in this month. 

The Ripon arrived at Southampton yesterday with the heavy portion 
of the Oriental mails. Among the passengers in the Ripon was a young 
lady named Stallard, who escaped the massacre at Meerut. In escaping, 
she had to swim over ariver. At one time she was in a carriage in 
which there were six persons, of whom only she and two of her com- 

anions saved their lives, and the rest were murdered. The Reverend 

fr. Hay, an American missionary, and his wife and family, were pas- 
sengers inthe Ripon, and they also narrowly escaped with their lives 
from Meerut: they lost all their property and clothes. One of the pas- 
sengers of the Ripon was a civilian, who left Delhi just before the 
mutiny broke out there. In travelling down to Calcutta he saw unmis- 
takeable signs of the mutiny: he met a lady travelling by dak to Delhi, 
and he and his party persuaded her to turn back, as the country appeared 
to be dangerous; she turned back with them to Cawnpore, but there 
she was persuaded by others to resume her journey. The Calcutta pas- 
sengers on board the Ripon believe that Delhi must soon fall: the mu- 
tineers are in want of ammunition, cholera is raging amongst them, and 
when they make sallies they are slaughtered in great numbers by the 
besiegers. 

The annual gathering at Shefficld known as the Master Cutler's Feast 
took place on Thursday. Although it was attended by one Peer, Lord 
Wharncliffe, and four Members of the Commons—Lord Goderich, Mr. 
Denison, Mr. Hadfield, and Mr, Thomson Hankey—the speaking was 
below the level of that for which these dinners have often been remark- 
able ; a fact to be attributed, perhaps, to the absence of Mr. Roebuck, 
whose health did not permit him to pay his respects to his constituents. 
But some noticeable things were said. When “the Army and Navy” 
was proposed, Mr. Denison added, ‘‘ And the European officers in India.” 

The officer who answered for the Army was Major Thompson, of the 
Seventh Dragoon Guards, They had, he said, received that very day an 
order to prepare for embarkation— 

He saw before him the crossed swords upon their borough shield ; and he 
accepted that emblem as an omen that his regiment would soon cross swords 
with the ruffianly mutineers in Bengal. In Sheffield there could be no difti- 
culty in sharpening their weapons, and in his corps there was many a willing 
heart and stalwart arm to use the blades that God and their Queen had in- 
trusted to them. 
look forward to their next merry meeting ; and when that happy event ar- 
rived—it might be years hence—he trusted that they would be able to give 
a good account of the cowardly ruflians in India, to show that the British 
army had again done its duty, and that as forming part of that gallant army 
the Seventh Dragoon Guards had not been found wanting. 

In replying to the health of the Members of the County, Mr. Denison 
described Lord Palmerston as ‘ the right man in the right place.” Lord 
Goderich took India as his topic— 

** Tt is impossible at the present moment to speak on any public oceasion 
and to remain silent upon those events. Our hearts and our minds are filled 
with the thoughts of them. They haunt our waking steps—they tinge and 
colour our dreams ; for we live in a time which will constitute a memorable 
page in the history of England. i 
that any Government, and any House of Commons, in a time like the pre- 
sent, may always appeal without hesitation to the support of a united people. 
Whenever the power, or the wealth, or the reputation of England is at 


Such of them as survived the approaching conflict would | 
‘4 g 





The Radical Reformers of Oldham have called upon Mr. W. J. Fox 
to come forward and again woo a constituency which rejected him at the 
general election in favour of the late Mr. Platt. 


The example of harvest-home festivities set by the Earl of Albc- 
marle has been followed by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison, Vicar of 
East Brent. On Thursday he assembled the labourers and farmers of 
the neighbourhood, took them to church, preached to them a sermon, and 
afterwards gave the men a dinner in a tent set up in his meadows, The 
first toast after dinner was “Church and Queen,” which Mr. Denison 
himself proposed. One of the speakers was the Reverend Dr. Wolfe 
of Bokhara renown. After dinner, some of the men went to milk = 
cows, and the matrons and maids of East Brent took tea in the tent 
while ‘rustic games ”’ went on outside. : 


A proposal to counteract the working of the new Divorce Act comes 
from the Reverend Bryan King, Rector of St. George’s in the East. He 
is of opinion that the clergy have in their own hands the remedy for 
many of the civil consequences which he contends the bill will produce, 
and ‘that it may be overruled to the promotion of Church discipline in a 
manner of which its episcopal and other promoters never dreamt.” He 
reminds the clergy, that the 109th Canon requires that adulterers should 
be presented to the Eeclesiastical Courts, ‘‘ to be punished by the seve- 
rity of the laws according to their deserts,” and that the 113th Canon 
empowers ministers to make such presentments. He adds—“ Let, then, 
a society be immediately formed in London, with a branch in each dio- 
cese, for the defence of the Church in this instance : and then, whenever a 
divorce shall have been obtained in the new court on the ground of adultery, 
let the minister of the parish be enabled to present and prosecute such 
adulterer. The sentence of any Ecclesiastical Court upon such offender 
(if it be but formal excommunication) must surely be such a one as to re- 
quire him or her to give satisfaction to the Church by the avowal of 
penitence before he would be entitled to any of her ministrations. I 
firmly believe, that were such a society established for the purpose of 
taking such proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court, another session would 
not pass without the passing of an act exempting the Church from all 
complicity with such infamous unions as those upon which it is now 
attempted to prostitute her marriage service.” 





Files of the Cape Town Mail arrived this morning, bringing advices 
from Cape Town to the 11th July. The Governor prorogucd the Par- 
liament on the 29th June. Twenty-seven measures on various domestic 
matters received his assent. 

News of the Indian mutinies does not appear to haye reached Cape 
Town before the mail departed. 


At the Paris Court of Assize, on Thursday, Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, 
Massarenti, and Campanella, were condemned, “ par contumace,’” to 
deportation. When a judgment par contumace is pronounced, the inter- 
vention of a jury is not required, and it is customary to condemn the 
absent to the highest punishment which has been inflicted on the accused 
who were present: as, therefore, Tibaldi was condemned to deportation, 
Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, Massarenti, and Campanella, have had the same 
sentence pronounced upon them. The proceedings occupied but a short 
time. There was no address from the publie prosecutor, and no defence. 
The act of accusation was merely read, and, after a few observations 
from the President, judgment was pronounced, 


The third Statistical International Congress was opened at Vienna on 
the 3lst of August. The Chevalier von Toggenburg, the Minister of 
Trade, opened the Congress with an address, in which he bade the mem- 
bers welcome in the name of the Imperial Government, and expressed his 
satisfaction that the first meeting of the Congress on German territor 
was held in Austria. Twenty-six states were represented. England, 


| France, Russia, Belgium, Turkey, &e., sent delegates; but Prussia was 


not represented. Some fair speeches were made in French and German ; 


| but the whole affair was extremely tedious, as the President always made 


It is a happy circumstance, gentlemen, | 


stake—whenever our empire is in danger—then Englishmen forget every | 


difference and unite to support the Government. And I have the most per- 
fect confidence that the people of England will be ready to submit to every 
sacrifice, and to make every effort that may be needed to maintain our In- 
dian empire, At all events, this I know, that while there is a man in the 
West Riding—while you can sharpen a sword in Sheffield, or while they can 
manufacture a cannon at Low Moor—we Yorkshiremen will be ready to 


spend them all rather than lose that glorious heritage which was won for us | 


by the valour and the genius of our fathers. (Loud cheering.) And we 
have another source of confidence in moments like this, which never yet has 
failed us, and which will not fail us now—confidence, I mean, in the valour 
and devotion of the English army. Otherarmies may fail, other armies may 
mutiny and turn traitors, but the armies of England will everserve theircoun- 
try. Intimes of comparative quiet we can afford to squabble. We all have our 
differences, we all have our grievances ; and nothing gives us so much 
pleasure, nothing is so great a satisfaction to a man, as to have a good 
grievance. (Laughter.) But when times of ditticulty or of danger ar- 


heart of the country, upon the patriotism of England—then those ditferences 
are merged, those grievances are forgotten. This is the happy spirit which 
I trust will more and more animate all classes of the community. It is that 
bapp spirit, that mutual friendly intercourse and kindly feeling, which 
enables us to act withan unanimity which astonishes foreign notions and 
foreign goveryments, who are not accustomed to English habits and English 
usages,.””  (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hadfield and Mr. Hankey also made speeches ; but, forbidden to 
touch on politics, their field was limited. 


: bs ’ D | however, is 
rive—when there is real need of union, and when a call is made upon the | 





his communications in two languages—French and German. Seve 
Ministers and other notables were present, and among the rest Count 
Buol. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnaner, Fripay ArreKnoon. 

The Market for English Securities has been considerably agitated during 
the week ; and although the fluctuations have not been very great, they 
have been sudden and frequent. The tendency of the money-market is 
undoubtedly towards greater ease and cheapness; and the public continue 
tv make purchases for investment; but the serious nature of the Indian re- 
volt, and the ultimate cost of human life and treasure likely to arise from it, 
naturally impart a downward tendency to all speculative operations in the 
Funds; and this will probably be the case for some time tocome. Consols 
opened on Monday at 903 3; since which the fluctation has not exceeded }$ 
per eent—from 90} to 91. The first quotation this morning was 90} 3: 
some heavy sales were effected, and the last price is 90} sellers, 

Owing in a great measure to the absence of the dealers in Foreign Stocks, 
the market has been perfectly inactive, with hardly a thing doing except 
at nominal prices. Turkish Six per Cents have improved } per cent. Pe- 
ruvian have been dealt in somewhat more freely ; in consequence, it is sup- 
posed, of this month being the time purchases are made on account of the 
Sinking-fund. The Stock, however, has not improved; the dealers, no 
doubt, having already provided themselves with stock. The purchases are 
to be continued throughout the month, according to the terms of the Loan. 
Spanish Deferred has improved 3 per cent. Venezuela Active closes at 32 33 ; 
Ditto Deferred, 12 13, 

English Railways have not been dealt in to any great extent this week ; 
consequently quotations show very little variation : the tone of the market, 
firm, in spite of the heaviness of the Consol market. The clo- 
sing price in Great Western is 55} 3; London and North-Western, 100} }; 
London and South-Western, 92} 3; Midland, | 82; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 100} §; Caledonian, 404 8; Dover, 203 21; Brighton, 104 105; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 40}. 

There is nothing to notice in the French Market : there is a great absence 
of business, and quotations are flat. Northern of France, 34} 344; Paris and 
Lyons, 343 35; Strasbourg, 264 27. 

There is a want of animation in the Indian Market; the public is evi- 
dently disinclined to make purchases, East Indian, 98 99; Madras 20/, 
Shares, 19} 3. 
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v Sarunpay, Twrive o’CLock. 
The funds have opened this morning at the closing quotations of yester- 
day : Consols 90 7-00 beneie. Railway Shares are without the least change. 
‘An increase of 270,456/. is given in this week's return of the Bank stock of 
bullion. 
Sarurpay, Oxe o'CLock. 

The amount of business doing throughout the Stock Exchange has been 
very limited; quotations all round are without alteration, The following 
are the last bargains—Caledonian, 82} ; Chester and Holyhead, 34}; East- 
ern Counties, 11}; Great Northern, 96; Great Western, 55}; Laneashire 
and Yorkshire, 100}; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 105; London 
and North-Western, 1003; London and South-Western, 92} ; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 40} ; Midland, 82; North British, 48}; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 94} ; Ditto York, 80} ; Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 
50!: Great Western of Canada, 212; West Flanders, 5, Joint Stock Banks 
—English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 18}; Provincial of Ireland, 





614. Miscellancous—Crystal Palace, 14; Electric Telegraph, 103. 
3 per Cent Consols .......... 902 | Dutch 2) per Cents ......... 64 65 
Ditto for Account ......... .- 908 4 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 99 101 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 217 2 
New 38 per Cents ............ 903 1) | Peruvian 4) per Cents... 79 81 ex div, 
Long Annuities.............+ : Ditto 3 per Cents ..........- 557 
Bank Stock .........ssees00: Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 45 46 
Exchequer Bills .. : ~ Russian 5 per Cents......... 109 111 
TE PSs. 210 2 Ditto 44 per Cents. .......... 97 99 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ so 91 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 40} { 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 103 Ditto Deferred. ..........066 255 7 
Belgian 4) per Cents ........ 979 | Sardinian 5 per Cents,,...... RS 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 83 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ..... 99 10lex div. Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 95 4 
Ditto 3 per Cents............ 846 Ditto 4 p, Cent Guaranteed ., 954 100 


An important company is now in course of construction—the Red Sea 
Telegraph Company. The commencing capital is to be 300,0007. The full 
seope of the scheme is to connect Suez and Kurrachee by electric cables, 
but the work at present proposed to be accomplished is the laying down of a 
eable from Suez to Aden. A purchase of the Atlantic cable is spoken of. 
The East India Company have guaranteed a minimum yearly revenue of 
20,000/. for the use of the first portion of the line, but the sanction of the 
Board of Control is necessary to carry this out. [ It is urged in opposition 
to this scheme, that there are tremendous and uncertain depths in the Red 
Sea, and that its coral reefs would quickly sever the cable. ] 

The British Telegraph Company has declared a dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum. The result of the recent amalgamation with the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company has been highly satisfactory. 

The Thames Steam-Tug and Lighterage Company have declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum for the first seven months of their 
existence, 

The National Guarenteed Manure Company have declared a dividend at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and carried forward a good balance. 

At a meeting of the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, on Wed- 
nesday, a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent per annum was declared. The 
business of the company for the last half-year shows an increase of 43 per 
cent over that of the six months ending June 1856. 

Messrs. Bruford, Dyer, and Co., African merchants at Bristol, have failed 
for 257,872/., of which 172,148/, is unsecured. ‘The estate is to be wound 
up under trustees ; and it is expected that the unsecured creditors will get 
at least 13s, 4d. in the pound. 

Mr. W. Eassie, a railway-contractor and timbe:-merehant at Gloucester, 
has failed for 80,000/., through losses on large contracts. 

Prices in the Corn-market were again 3s, to 4s. lower on Monday than on 
the preceding Monday. 





Che Cheratres. 

It is a maxim in political economy that the same commodity will not 
carry two prices. If one vendor is able to undersell the rest with profit 
to himself, the rest must come down to his level, and thus the market- 
rate is kept generally uniform. 
things. So many entreprencurs are now giving cheap operas and con- 
certs, that all these entertainments must eventually, their quality being 
similar, become equally cheap. The enterprising Mr. Beale has during 
the last fortnight been carrying on Italian operas at the Princess's 
Theatre, at the ordinary “ playhouse prices.” The company would be 
reputed strong at any Italian theatre: it comprises Grisi, Alboni, Gas- 
sicr, Mario, Reichardt, and Formes; together with a new contralto, 
Madame Bernardi, and a new baritone, Signor Dragone, both performers 
of much merit. ‘The orchestra, chorus, and other accessories, are satis- 
factory : and the favourite picces of the past opera season—Norma, Rigo- 
letto, Il Barbiere, La Traviata, Lucrezia Borgia, Il Trovatore—have been 
performed to crowded and applauding houses. This goes so far to show 
the public that they can obtain first-rate Italian operas on lower terms 
than at the two great houses which have hitherto divided between them 
the monopoly of these entertainments. The same thing is further shown 
by another circumstance. 
ley and Mr. Gye, but Mr. Lumley wxdersel/s himself. 
season he gave a series of cheap performances, which proved so profitable 
(we must assume) that he extended them beyond the number at first in- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RECONQUEST OF INDIA, 
No event that has happened within the experience of the living 
generation has so formidably threatened the continuance of Eng- 
land’s power as the outbreak in India, The rise of the first Na- 
poleon, the conspiracy to close Europe against us, was little in 
comparison to this danger which has arisen within our own do- 
minions. We shall not escape from the peril and its consequences 
without immense exertions and immense cost. It is some conso- 
lation to reflect that the liability of the nation is also the oppor- 
tunity for the nation; that if we have to confront vast labours 
and great sacrifices, we have an opening made for us to recover 
some of those strenuous qualities which we appear to have lost in 
But in order to employ that 
opportunity, and to hold our own, it is desirable that we should 
confront at once the question which is presented to us by events— 


| Whether are we to retain our Indian empire, or to abandon it ? 


There are amongst us those who fear that the difficulties which 
we have made for ourselves in India have become too gigantic 
before we have chosen to recognize them. If officials who live in 
habits of routine have been ‘‘ surprised” by this Sepoy mutiny, 
others, who have habituated themselves to regard events his- 
torically or practically, who have surveyed the state of feeling in 
India and the progress of disaffection, have long since foreseen 
the very crisis that has now come upon us, Sir Charles Napier 
was not the first to point out the danger to our empire in the 
formation of a force that has been likened to that of the Mame- 
lukes, though the proportions of the Bengal army immensely ex- 
ceeded those of the alien force which the Turkish Government 
was compelled to destroy in order to save itself. During at least 
half a century has that hostile power been growing up under our 
own fostering attention; and those who apprehend that it may 
now have outgrown our ability to crush it are neither the most 
timorous nor the most unpatriotic of our country, Among the 
practical reasons which they have for that opinion is the absence 
of the system which we found established in Hindostan, and 
which it has been our enduring object to break down. We have 
so far overridden the conflicting races and governments in that 
region, that we have removed one means of ruling by the coun- 
terbalance of rival forees—of keeping in check the various sec- 
tions of the Indian millions by reciprocal antagonism. We 
have pampered a great enemy, and have no other enemy to pit 
against him, At present Bombay and Madras remain “ stanch ” ; 
but should the infection of revolt spread to those Presidencies, 
India would speedily accomplish the comparatively easy task of 
slaughtering all the Europeans within our soe and would 
have to be reconquered under circumstances that forbid a renewal 
of the adventurous piecemeal conquest by which we won it. 


| If we have to accomplish the piecemeal adventurous reconquest of 


This applies to music as well as other | 


India, it must be at least before we have actually lost our empire, 
or been driven beyond its confines; for to return then would be a 
labour of such magnitude as to forbid our undertaking it at all. 
Another section of the community holds that England would be 
best without her distant dependencies; costly ornaments, of no 
value as subject provinces, and equally available for England’s 
true mission in the world—commerce—if we threw off the respon- 
sibility of governing them and confined ourselves to the relations 
of trade. ‘This section points on the one hand to our naval and 


| military expenditure, and on the other to the returns of the Board 


' our off-lying dependencies, 


of Trade exhibiting our exports and imports ; and insists that our 
true marine force is that by which we convey not guns but 8, 
that our really self-supporting empire is that of traffic, and that 
we should be all the better if we were freed from the burden of 
If these views are ultimately to pre- 
vail, or if the non-commercial politicians who doubt our capacity 
to hold India are correct in their calculations, it would be a mere 


| waste of our means, of our wealth and manhood, to attempt the 


| reconquest of India by force of arms and of military expenditure, 


Not only dees Mr. Beale undersell Mr, Lum- | 
At the end of the | 


tended. Now, if Mr. Lumley finds these low prices pay, why, it will be 
asked, should he continue to exact other prices so much higher? The | 
high salaries demanded by his stars may be assigned as a reason. But 


it is notorious that the terms of Italian singers in this country are ridi- 
culously exorbitant. 
than one member of his present company, the lessee of Her Majesty's 
Theatre has bought off their Continental engagements at a cost which of 
itself would have furnished good salaries. If the English public begin 
to find that they ought to have their entertainment on easier terms—and 
if, consequently, managers find that they cannot afford such enormous 
sums to their singers—then the singers here will be content to take what 
they are glad to receive elsewhere. 


We may now consider ourselves in the heart of the theatrical recess. 
The establishment of Mr. T. P. Cooke as a resuscitated actor is the only 
fact of the day. This week he resumed his engagement at the Hay- 
market, and on Monday next he is to appear at the Adelphi. The once 
famous Pilot will, it is said, be revived in the course of his professional 
sojourn at the latter house. 








ae . - ‘ | Indian policy is only from han 
Wishing to secure the continued services of more | y 
| 


It would be well, therefore, to settle with ourselves whether it is 
expedient to make the sacrifices requisite for keeping our empire 
and restoring in India the full standard of English power. 

If we judge from the present temper of the English public, and 
the deference which is paid to it by the Executive, we may as- 
sume that the question is to be decidedly answered in the affir- 
mative. But even in that case, we shall lose nothing either in 
honour or in the chances of success, if we endeavour to form 
some estimate of the means requisite for the great end proposed, 
and study a little the economy of conquest. At present, our 

d to mouth. Each fortnight has 
brought us from India an instalment of worse news, and each 


| fortnight has carried back to India from this country an instal- 


ment of increased exertion. It is quite proper that there should 
be that enlarged view of necessity, that augmented effort to per- 
form great duties in India; but it is not by this journeyman esti- 
mate of the work to be done that we shall secure the best chances 
of success, or accomplish it with the smallest outlay of means, 
with the smallest sacrifice of wealth and life. It is not your 
boldest man who endeavours “to make the best” of a danger by 
diminishing the calculation of it and using the most comfortable 
words, No great work, even of engineering in undisturbed 
times of peace, can be accomplished with the best ar ents 
for its purpose and a minimum of cost, unless the whole scope 
of the work be apprehended from the first, and the ways and 
means be distinctly calculated. Is it so in the case of India? 
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We are assured that a large force will be on the scene of conflict 
by October next; that a continuous support has been provided 
for the British commanders; and that no exertion will be 
wanting to meet every increased demand. But we can al- 
ready see a little further than that. It is evident that the 
whole mutinous army, with the marauding bands which it 
will leave behind, will not be reduced for some considerable time 
to come. The army of reconquest might proximately be esti- 
mated; but after that army shall have done its work, a powerful 
guard will be necessary to maintain our position in India, and to 
suppress with a strong hand every new attempt at contesting it. 
Even beyond that, some further measures must be in contempla- 
tion, such as a reorganization of the Bengal army, or of those 
portions of the Native army which must assist the British in 
maintaining our dominion,—a process to be carried on still under 
the guard of powerful British forces. 
ship would forecast the strategy, not only of the next campaign, 
but of the campaign after the next—the political, we mean, as 
well as the military strategy ; and would be able, even in this 
instant September, to form some estimate of the ways and means 
which will be necessary for these successive strokes of statesman- 





A sound political general- | 


that means of obtaining advancement—that, instead of seckine 
to rise by his proficiency an officer seeks only to lodge a certain 
sum at his agent’s, knowing that this sum will stand in the 
place of professional skill, and consequently neglects profes- 
sional studies—that is an argument derived from experience which 
tells strongly against the system of purchase. Those who do 
study but who cannot buy are likely to get sick of their ungrate- 
ful profession, and to go away “ horrified and disgusted.” These 
are facts that experience teaches, and we are entitled to set them 
against the other facts which justly have so much weight with 
Lord Grey. . 

Those who prop up the system by their eloquence and influence 
are quite prepared, they say, to adopt a better system if one can 
be found. It is no business of ours to propose a better system, 
but we are at liberty to consider what stands in the way of the 
adoption of a better system. For instance, it is admitted that 


| ° ° “ea ° . 
mixed selection and seniority is theoretically a better system. 


ship. And we say there will be the best chance of success if the | 


whole operation be to a certain extent designed from the very 
commencement, 


The same poliey of comprehensive preparation is justified by | 


every consideration of finance and commerce ; for the charge of 
reconquering India must to a great extent fall immediately upon 
England, 


revenues and Indian commerce.” In what way + By as rapid a 


* But England will repay herself out of the Indian | 


development as possible of the productiveness of India under a 
better system: and how can we so promptly secure the repay- | 
ment as by taking every necessary means to restore order at what- | 


ever cost of immediate outlay ? Whatever it may amount to, the 
gross outlay will ultimately be paid ; but unquestionably it will 
be large in proportion as we handle the subject of India with an 
auctioneer’s statesmanship, and allow our estimate of the charge to 
rise as the difliculties rise before us. 

Our countrymen will have to pay for this process, and on many 
of them the burden will be grievous : they will bear it cheerfully 
or otherwise in proportion as they think the statesmanship likely 
to be suecessful—in proportion as the other difficulties of India 
offer new opportunities for English energy, English enterprise, 


and the improvement of our institutions, demanded by the rising | 


intelligence of all classes. The troubles in India will be the fresh 
I 
as the responsible Government in London shows itself able to ap- 
reciate such instruments, in proportion as it fairly offers a field 
or the energy of Englishmen of all classes, its administration 
will be popular, its demands met with cheerful promptitude. 

It is not only the opportunity for energetic men and rising 
cadets, it is the opportunity for English statesmanship; and if 
we have amongst us, in office or out of it, any man who can 
break away from the slavery of routine—who can for the moment 


ae for those emulators of Clive, Wellington, and Warren | 
astings, who live unpronounced amongst us; and in proportion | 


take a stand apart from the beaten track, and view the future by | 


the lessons of the past, surveying the coming campaigns with the 
eye of a political general employing his resources with such true 


economy as to use all and waste none—that man will write him- | 


self on the history of England and India as a great man. 
ARMY PROMOTION, 
Tue civil and military authorities who control the administration 
of the British Army have evidently made up their minds to retain 
the system of purchase and sale in its entirety; supported, as 
we must admit, by a preponderance of at least the most unhesi- 
tating evidence tendered in the late inquiry. They will not 
adopt the recommendations of the majority of the Commissioners, 
limited though they are to the exclusion of the rank of Licutenant- 
Colonel from the list of purchaseable appointments. In spite of 
this determination on the part of the Government, it must be ad- 


Why not adopt it? Because—lamentable confession!—no one 
could be found to take upon himself the responsibility of carrying 
it out; no one could be found in this free country who would 
bear the odium of doing his duty, for it is assumed that odium 
would necessarily attend the steps of the selecting agent. Then 
there is a further difiiculty—in time of peace you cannot dis- 
eriminate between an oflicer who is fitted for command in war 
and one less fitted. Next we are told that a system of selection 
and seniority would entail as a pendant compulsory retirement 
and large allowanees. Now here we find, first, an amount of 
shrinking from responsibility which puts one in fear for the efli- 
ciency of the public service. One of the greatest duties of the 
head of a department is to choose fitting instruments. But it is 
alleged that they have no means of estimating the relative merits 
of officers, Let us consider this plea. We have recently 
seen a battalion not a hundred miles from Hyde Park under 
a most ineflicient Lieutenant-Colonel, and we believe his 
inefliciency is known at the Horse Guards. Sir James 
Simpson says that there are always five or six men in a 
regiment who are fit for any sort of duty, and that ‘there is 
hardly a regiment that one knows where we would not say, 
‘This is the best man to command that regiment.’ But he adds, 
it would be a strong thing to point them out. Now that amount 
of strength is exactly what the public has a right to require in 
those who undertake the duty of commanding and administering 
the Army. The gentlemen with money might not like it, as Sir 
Colin Campbell said ; but surely the likes of the gentlemen with 
money ought not to stand in the way of the publie service, Be- 
sides, the power of sclection is exercised now, and exercised in 
higher departments of the Army where skill is most re- 
quired. You select Brigadiers, and Generals of Division, and 
Staff-oflicers, and yet say you cannot select Majors and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, Admitting that the data for selection exist in a 
higher degree the higher you go in the seale of rank, still we 
have Sir James Simpson’s confession that the data for selection do 
exist in the ranks immediately below. Therefore it comes to 
this, that cither purchase is maiutained to facilitate the promotion 
of certain classes having money, or else that it is maintained be- 
cause the heads of the Army have not virtue enough to take up a 
burden of responsibility which would involve a much more minute 
knowledge of the Army and a more conscientious discrimination 
of the merits of officers than is practised now. With regard to 
the argument that seleetion would involve a great expense, that 
has little weight in determining the merits of systems. The 
country would willingly pay for the best army that could be 





those 


| made, and would yladly rid itself of the seandal that tenaciously 


mitted that the question has made some progress, for we believe | 


this is the first Commission which ever recommended any altera- 
tion of the system. Purchase is safe for the present ; but the Go- 


| that reward will crown successful exertion, 


vernment must be prepared to see the question taken up again | 


and again, just as other great questions, subject at first to adverse 
verdicts, then to verdicts more favourable, have been taken up 
and agitated until the vietory remained with the assailants, 

In the first place, the defenders of the purchase system have 
completely given up its defence on the ground of principle. None 
of them, if called upon to begin de novo, would think of intro- 
ducing purchase. But they stand by it on the ground of ex- 
pediency. It works well, The British Army fights and conquers 
as well as any other—perhaps better. Our system prevents the 
military organization from becoming dangerous to the state, by 
promoting a constant migration of our hot youth into the Army 
and back again into civil society. Lord Grey, as may be 
seen from excerpts of his evidence in the Supplement to this 
week’s Spectator, evidently regards it as something like the 
safeguard of the Army from the encroachment of the spirit 
which creates Pretorian guards. Undoubtedly, the ground of 
expediency is not so easily assailable ; because expediency rests 
upon experience, and change must be based upon conjecture 
and judgment. But in the present case experience also fur- 
nishes arguments against the purchase system, and good grounds 
for judgment and conjecture. If we find that possession of 
the power to buy advancement leads men to rest content with 


| 


clings to the pureliase and sale of offices. A happy thing would 
it be if the question resolved itself into one of expense,* and not 
into one that applies the touchstone to the manhood and govern- 
ing capacity of British statesmen and finds no answering action. 
But the Government have had their choice, and they have cho- 
sen not like Hereules. Deliberately selecting the purchase sys- 
tem, they have still duties to perform, from which they will shrink 
at their peril. They have refused to allow that strong stimulus to 
operate which drives on men to professional excellence who know 
They have to supply 
its place by a compulsory agent. They are bound to make up so 
far as they can make up for the disadvantages of the purchase 
system, by insisting on that military education which would sup- 
ply its: If if merit were rewarded, Names will still go down for 
purchase, but the wearers of these names must show some higher 
capacity than that of signing a cheek, Officers will have the pri- 
vilege of buying promotion, but they must be made to show that 
they are fit for promotion, So that, after all, the Commander- 
in-chief, if he do his duty, may escape the painful process of se- 
leetion, but he must exercise the hardly less painful process of 
prohibition, and say to the incapable, Thus far, but no further. 





* One obstructive plea against the abolition of purchase is, that it would 
cost $,000,000/, to buy up the * vested interests ’’—that is, the commissions 
that have been bought. But if the system works ill, it could soon be shown 
that, large as the sum looks, to pay it would be politie, economic, and easy. 
The military estimates of this country for the present year amount, say, to 
14,000,000/.,—imore than the whole amount which would be requisite to re- 
deem the military commissions. Of that sum, how much is extracted from 
the pockets of the t ixpayer to make good deficiencies, expenses, blunders in 
economy, sing from the present mode of officering the Army ? If the 
whole sum were raised after the fashion of money granted for agricultural 
improvements, with a yearly interest and sinking-fund at 6} per cent, It 
would not cost the country much more than half a million annually—a 
twenty-eighth part of the military estimates—most certainly less than the 
sum which might be saved by a vigerous economy. 
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This is the system which now enters on its trial under the eye of 
vigilant and unsparing critics, who will hold the authorities as 
strictly responsible for the administration of a system of seniority 
with negative as they would of a system of seniority with positive 
selection. 
MACAULAY IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Tur proposal of a Peerage to Mr. Macaulay is one of the most 
popular acts that Lord Palmerston has ever performed, _ It is the 
first instance in this country of a man’s being raised to that high- 
est honour of the state on the ground of his being a great writer. 
Sir Walter Scott is the one a exception to the neglect of 
purely literary merit in the distribution of such distinctions ; 
but in his case the promotion stopped short of the Peerage ; and 
it did not, as in the case of a seat at the Privy Council or in the 
House of Lords, confer even an honorary share in the power of the 
state. 

In France the instances of literary accomplishments paving the 
way to the highest distinctions in the state have not been rare; 
but there the differences have been greater than the resemblance. 
The elevation itself was not so great there as it is here. Origi- 
nating in an obsolete feudal power, the French order is only 
the shade of a shadow. Even in its titular aspect it has so 
frequently been adulterated and mingled with the basest coinage, 
that it scarcely represents even the shade. Devoid of any power 
like that of our House of Peers, which joins in making laws, has 
an absolute veto on legislation and finance, and holds the ju- 
dicial appeal with the exclusive power of judging the responsible 
Ministers criminally, the French Pecrage, now merely titular, car- 
ries with its dignity no substantial and visible honour derived 
from positive power ; and admission to the highest offices of state 





has for a long period borne a more adventurous character than in 


this country. 

There are still wider distinctions peculiar to the individual case. 
In France the rewards of state have often been obtained by able 
men for not the most virtuous use of their abilities : in the present 
instance there is no such purchase, Macaulay has been a party 
man, but it was on principle. He has received the honours and 
opportunities of state employments ; and he has resigned them, 
to pursue ayocations which he rates higher, and to maintain his 
personal independenee. The Minister must share the credit of the 
independence which is now honoured, If he has gone among 
literary politicians to bestow the distinction of the Peerage, he has 
chosen for his favour a man with a character thoroughly respect- 
able, in every sense above reproach, Still perhaps that which 
constitutes the greatest distinction between the present case and 
any foreign parallel is its singularity. 

Ve are justified in regarding it as bestowed upon Mr. Macaulay 
as a writer, by the manifest opinion of the public and the press. 





Macaulay has been a Minister and Member of Parliament as well 
as a littérateur; he ! n from early years as a student, and 
from a part of his oflicial life, familiarized with Indian affairs ; 


and in India he at one time made some figure as a legist, by forec 
of “the Macaulay Code.’ But, as in the case of Disraeli, who is 
by nature a littérateur, by manufacture a statesman, Macaulay 
has left no accomplished facts to attest his skill in any official or 
legislatorial capacity ; and, unlike Disraeli, he has never acquired 
any power as a master of debate. He rests, therefore, on his 
literary fame alone. And even within the province of literature, 
it is less any original creation which he can display in the 
form of poetry, any originality of view as an historical philoso- 
pher, or even any force of elucidation as a plain historian of events, 
than an extraordinary power in giving to known events the in- 
terest of a connected and brilliant narrative. His earliest contri- 
butions to the Rdinburgh Review stamped the genius of the man, 
and indicated future power. His historical monographs, his poli- 





tical biographies, brought groups of events before the reader with | 


the clearness and forc 
action intelligible, and by the way “ insinuated the plot into the 
boxes” favourably for the interests of his party. His lucid and 
graphic illustration imparts to received opinions a foree which 
looks like nove Ity - and most ¢ specially charms those who share the 
same opinions already, and rejoice in the opportunity of borrow- 
ing new language to propagate them withal. It is by these 
achievements as a literary man that Macaulay has won the dis- 
tinction which constitutes his recognized title to the Peerage. 

Perhaps, however, the effect of this consideration has been some- 
what exaggerated in the critical remarks on lis promotion toa 
seat in the House of Lords, The views to which he has given 
effect when he has 
ease of the Indian Code, have not been ultimately accepted as 
possessing practical value; and he has not in his spoken com- 
positions, any more than in his history or critical essays, thrown 
original light upon political questions: but he has thrown great 
eloquence into what we may call grand memoranda of our na- 
tional duties, our historical purpose, our political creed, and long- 
sustained moral principles of public life. No man has more 
directly and vigorously maintained in the political arena the in- 
fluence of high principle ; and if Macaulay will not in the Indian 
discussions, or other grand debates, be likely to propose any 
definite course, or to strike out any unanticipated view,—if at 
times he may develop views which are not applicable to the cir- 
cumstances,—we may remember that it is on such great occasions 
most useful to be reminded of loftier considerations—ay, even at 
atime when, for special purposes, we may be disposed tempo- 
rarily to set them aside. 





of pictures, made the working of political | 


THE CAPE AS AN INTERMEDIATE MILITARY 
STATION, 
A CORRESPONDENT, who has a right to speak with some authority, 
suggests one ground for maintaining a considerable force at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In a letter addressed to us, on the 31st 
August, he says— 

“In the sixth line of a letter of mine which you published on Satur- 
day last, there is the mistake of ‘commissioned officer’ for ‘commanding 
officer.’ This is so evident that I should not have troubled you by noti- 
cing it, had I not wished to ask you whether all the clamour that is made in 
Parliament and by the press about the discovery of a few more regiments 
than was thought of at the Cape be not, at the present moment, most ]udi- 
crously absurd? Our great want is troops, and seasoned troops; and it 
appears to me to be the greatest piece of luck that could have befallen us to 


| find that we have got a few spare regiments there, seasoned and fit for cam- 


paigning. Let us hang Mr. Labouchere or any one else to whom we may 
owe it that they are there, at some future time, when, English-like, we have 
forgotten our present troubles; but, in the name of common sense, don’t let 
us rail at them now. If Sir George Grey detains more of them than are ab- 
solutely necessary for the colony’s safety, then indeed will he be seriously 
to blame. So admirably suited in point of situation and so well adapted for 
training soldiers for actual service as the Cape colony is, it has often been a 
matter of astonishment to me that the English nation has not seen its advan- 
tages, and used it as the French do Algeria, for forming some of our troops into 
active military bodies. The millions we have lost by our want of common 
foresight in such matters are countless; and we still go on with our cheese- 
paring economy, so that it seems to become a question whether, after fre- 
quently raising an income of nearly a bended millions, this great nation 
can afford a few more than some given number of soldiers and a few addi- 
tional ships. Delhi has fallen into the hands of the Mahommedans and Se- 
poys for want of a few British soldiers; and many who have paid attention 
to what has been going on of late years at the Cape believe that the last 
Cattre war was owing in a great measure to Sir Harry Smith’s sending home 
the Ist Battalion of the Ritle Brigade, to which I have no doubt he was urged 
from home. Ile knew their value too well from old recollections, and would 
not willingly have let them go so soon, J. B.” 

Let us first remark, that the author of this ingenious proposi- 
tion appears not to have perceived the true point of the single 
against Governor Grey. It is, not that there is a large force at 
the Cape, but that he has exceeded orders in augmenting the 
force without leave, and that we have no certainty of his obeying 
orders to forward troops to India, Against the Government the 
charges are, that it has permitted its servant to maintain a larger 
force than was necessary for Cape purposes, and that it has not 
retained such a command over its servant as even now to be sure 
of his obedience, The goodnatured Colonial Secretary had * no 
doubt that Sir George Grey would obey the instructions sent to 
him ”—* would to the utmost of his power comply with the re- 
quest which had been made to him,” This is language calculated 
to corroborate the apprehension existing out of doors, and ex- 
pressed by Mr, Adderley, that in obeying Sir George Grey 
would use his discretion, with a strong prejudice against sending 
away troops. And our correspondent will pereeive that the whole 
value of an intermediate station would be null if the troops are 
to stop there. 

His proposal is ingenious, yet we doubt whether the public 
would accept any proposal to make a colony a military dépot. 
The gross cost would not be the only objection. The very idea of 
converting an English settlement into an Algeria would revolt 
the English mind, as tending to swamp the colony under the can- 
tonment. If a large army is to be maintained and exercised for 
India, let it be in India, where it will have its moral effect; or 
at home, where the expenditure would flow back into native pock- 
ets, 

Besides, Sir George Grey is inverting the spirit of the proposal. 
He is not exercising troops for English purposes, but he 1s teach- 
ing an English community to shirk its own defence and to rely on 
a large standing army. He is even introducing a principle repug- 
nant alike to national feeling aud sound policy—he is teaching an 
Anglo-Saxon colony to rely for the defence of its home on a body 
of foreign mercenaries, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY CONVENTION IN DUBLIN. 
Tue Liberal party in Italy is expressing hopes that the appoint- 


| ment of the Duke de Grammont as French Ambassador in Rome 


| may initiate the commencement of a new vera, 





The Duke has 
been the representative of France in Piedmont, where he is much 
liked; and it is expected, not only that he will effeet a reconcilia- 
tion between Rome and Piedmont, but that he will reconcile Rome to 
reform, replace Pius LX in the path of his own footsteps, and restore 
Italy to the movements of the age. All this is expected because 
Louis Napoleon has appointed him, although nothing ean be more 


hed administrat; portunity, as in the | obvious than the facet that Napoleon III can only appoint an am- 
ma a2aMinistratiye Oppo imiy, as LC | 


bassador in Rome for the purpose of softening the resistance. 
The fable of the Sun and the North Wind can be read by Abso- 
lutists as well as by others, and it is evidently poe sor ee that a 
gentle treatment of Liberals will enable powerful Governments to 
keep them down and keep them back more easily than naked 
force ; the sword always remaining in its sheath to be used with a 
rarity rendering it more valuable. Napoleon is more and more 
identifying himself with the established system of the Continent, 
at the top of which are Kings and Emperors who are holding con- 
ferences at present for the important purpose of regulating their 
own titles and the minor purpose of keeping down the peoples. 

A very peaceful meeting within our own country gives us in- 
numerable illustrations of the folly and wickedness of these con- 
spiracies to keep the world as it is—these conspiracies for pre- 
venting the past from conversion into the future. In Dublin a meet- 
ing of scientific gentlemen is held to compare notes, and to communi- 
cate to each other some of the latest conclusions or at least obser- 
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vations of science. Galileo and the Inquisition are still in an- 
tagonism; only our Galileo has become a body corporate, and has 
a locus standi quite independent of the Holy Office, and in no re- 
spect is it compelled to await the permission of Pius IX or Na- 
poleon III. Science, too, no longer consists in separate expeditions 
to discover isolated facts in particular departments; it has its 
Parliaments, and brings its facts together ; and some of the latest, 
trifling as they look in their separate state, are most suggestive. 
Even Mr. Perceval Wright’s paper on the discovery of blind ani- 
mals in the depths of caverns has its political significance. The 
first attempt to study the laws of the distribution of organic 
beings in the different sedimentary rocks or in the caverns of the 
earth, results in a provisional conclusion that we cannot de- 
finitively classify existing life; that probably every cavern has 
its own new creation of organic beings, its own genera separated 
from the rest of the universe. 

Mr. James Nasmyth has discovered that all objects are speci- 
fically heavier when melted ; ice, with which we are familiar in 
its condition of water, being no exception to this rule: and it is 
possible that this observation may throw light on the causes of 
eruptive phenomena in the earth’s crust. The same subject is 
es by a different route. The British Association has been 
able to catalogue earthquakes—six thousand earthquakes—with 
some approach to ascertain their distribution, periodicity, and 
force ; for the earthquakes and volcanic movements are decidedly 
cupane. Professor Hennessy and M, Antoine d’Abbadie have 

etected the important fact that ‘the attraction of gravity,” as 
we call it provisionally, is not always perpendicular to the earth’s 
surdoco—that its direction changes, perhaps periodically ; a fact 
which may assist in observing the unseen fluctuations within 
the body of the earth. We are beginning to approach observation 
of the molten ocean above which we rve | Even the silvering of 
glass, by which M. Léon Foucault has improved the speculum of 
the telescope, is among those minor mechanical improvements which 
may help us to detect the more distant changes in the regions of the 
universe, already noted by Lord Rosse’s telescope. Periodical in- 
crease and decrease has been observed in that portion of the sun’s 
surface which is obscured by spots—the period has been reduced 
to eleven years and forty days; and another minor mechanical 
discove: tit we can call anything minor) will assist us in more 
mm recording the changes. It is indeed true—and the fact 
is applicable to politics and morals as well as science—that the 
path of astronomical discovery is more obstructed by the earth’s at- 
mosphere than by the limited power of the telescope: the senses 
with which we are endowed, and the means of observation which 
we can make for ourselves, will carry us further than we are per- 
mitted to go by the clouded atmosphere of our own prejudices. 
At last science has detected heat radiated from the moon: the 
theory is gradually becoming confirmed that light is ‘ radiated 
heat”; but that heat is a condition and not a substance, such a 
thing as “caloric” not existing. Yet this non-substantial power 
can execute mechanical results,—can print, - me have in 
the photograph, and can engrave. And it is the photograph, one 
of the entice’ discoveries a modes days, which assists us in re- 
cording the changes of the sun. 

Thus, we find change the correlative law of sequence through- 
out the whole universe,—upon our own earth, under the ground 
beneath us, in the farthest regions of space; in the elements that 
affect our being; in the materials for manufacture—the diamond 
will probably become a product of commercial chemistry ; and 
even in the boundless and unascertainable catalogue of the beings 
that inhabit the world with us. Every cavern has its creation ; 
and although unable to penetrate, ascertain, or refute ‘the doc- 
trine of development,” we are evidently assisting at the march of 
creation itself. The foundations of knowledge are enlarging, and 
altering while they enlarge; and how can the most practical re- 
sult aT estielen the science of government, be a thing fixed ? 
Its very data are undergoing mutations from day to day. The 
changes are recorded in Dublin, printed in the English language, 
diffused throughout the world, divulged even “sine privilegio et 
auctoritate” in France, Italy, and Austria. How then can a 
system of fixity maintain itself? Its foundations are failing, and 
we all know it. Is it possible to imagine a society more peaceful 
than that assembled at Dublin, any fact more innocent than either 
one of those which we have aeted, yet anything more ‘‘subver- 
sive” than the whole tenour of the debates in that Parliament ? 
No: the peaceful Lord Carlisle chuckles over the latent revolution 
which has been holding a grand parade in Dublin; and he has 
this very week been comparing the power acquired by that nation 
which consents to learn these things, and to bé guided by them, 
with the inevitable fate of that system which is obliged to persist 
that the sun goes round the earth. 


OFFICIAL TREATMENT OF AN INVENTOR.* 
A story has been sent to us on the authority of the gentleman 
who puts it in circulation; it has all the appearance of being 
straightforward, and the teller refers to facts which can be easily 


* Treatment of an Inventor by the Admiralty. An Instructive Narrative 
for Englishmen, particularly for those who are Shareholders in Steam- 
Ships. By T. Symes Prideaux, Esq., Author of the Treatise on ‘‘ Economy 
= ~~ (in Weale’s Series) ; a Lecture ‘On the Prevention of Smoke,” 

c. &e, 

Dishonesty Exposed. Report on Experiments made on board H.M.S. 
Im viewsa, te June 1856. with Prideaux’s Self-closing Furnace Valve-Door 
and the Common Door. by the Same. 

The first of these pamphlets is published by Mr. Stanford of Charing 
Cross; the other has no name, but purports to be published “‘ At the Offices, 
32, Charing Cross,’’ 








ascertained by those who are answerable. This story has a pub- 
lic interest, and so far as we are able we will tell it. Mr. Symes 
Prideaux is a practical engineer, and among the commodities 
which he furnishes is a patent self-closing furnace valve-door, of 
his own invention. The advantages of the valve are, that by re- 
gulating the admission of air to the furnace, it promotes a more 
perfect combustion of the fuel, with a saving of fuel in a propor- 
tion of 12 or 20 per cent on the coals used ; or, secondly, a greater 
development of steam with a given quantity of fuel; thirdly, a 
great diminution of heat in the furnace-room of steamers : 
fourthly, an absence of smoke from the funnel of the steamer. 
These are matters: of importance, The saving speaks for itself, 
The capacity for increasing the steam with a given quantity of 
fuel is equivalent to a great economy in the stowage of a steam- 
creating power within a limited space. The suppression of the 
smoke in war-steamers is a great gain, where, as in the China 
rivers, the smoke is the forewarner of the coming steamer, And 
the immense heat of the furnace-room, especially in hot climates, 
is a terrible obstruction in the working of steamers, an infliction 
of death to those who serve. Supposing Mr. Prideaux’s inven- 
tion to be correctly described, therefore, it should at once, unless 
it is too costly, be adopted by the Royal Navy. 

Now what is the testimony to the accuracy of the inventor's 
ne? He was permitted to fit the apparatus to the two fur- 
nace-doors of a marine boiler in Portsmouth Dockyard ; many 
officers of the Navy witnessed the working of the apparatus, and 
a a high sense of its practical value; they reported more 
or less favourably on the saving ; they saw the absence of smoke ; 
they put their hands on the furnace-door, avowing satisfaction at 
the cooiness. Some year or two Mr. Prideaux had to contend with 
obstructions ; at last he was invited to tit the Royal yacht tender 
Elfin with his valves : but now began at once his recognition and 
his opposition. He was told that the Government had a right to 
use his patent without paying any “ royalty ” for it ; but it was 
agreed that he should charge a round sum for the whole work. 
Although applied under some circumstances of disadvantage, the 
apparatus worked successfully. Captain Denman, who com- 
manded, watched the experiments in person ; and reported to the 
Admiralty a saving of 8 per cent in the fuel, with a reduction in 
the temperature of the engine-room of 20 or 30 degrees. Again it 
was thought necessary to call Mr. Prideaux to fit his invention on 
the ship Impérieuse, the finest frigate in the Navy. He was sum- 
moned to execute the work in a great hurry, at one o’clock on 
Saturday, the ship being under orders to leave this country for 
the Baltic on the following Friday. He reported his readiness to 
commence the fittings on the Thursday ; but on the Thursday, he 
found no one prepared to authorize his proceeding! He re- 
ferred to Sir Baldwin Walker, and discovered that the order had 
been actually issued, but in one way or other delayed by subordi- 
nates. A question was subsequently raised as to the payment. 
In the hurry there had been no specific bargain, and Mr. Prideaux 
made his charges at the same rate as for the Elfin ; but, without 
reason shown, his charge was cut down. ‘The work was done 
while the vessel was under steam, Mr. Prideaux and two workmen 
accompanying her to sea in order to finish the labour ; and yet 
Government refuses to make payment, or even to explain, re- 
pelling every challenge, principles which any private gentleman 
would think dishonourable to proclaim. 

There must be some reason for this systematic opposition, and 
it appears at the very threshold of the story. When, in 1851, 
Mr. Prideaux first submitted his invention to Government, he 
was referred to Mr. Lloyd, the chief engineer of the Navy ; who, 
without entering into the merits of the invention, avowed 
that the frequent trial of experiments which had failed had 
made him resolve to oppose any more experiments, and he ad- 
vised Mr. Prideaux to abandon his project. Officers in the Navy 
encouraged him to persevere ; and, as we have stated, he obtained 
the means for the experiment at Portsmouth. On this —— 
a report was made, it is supposed by Mr. Lloyd; Mr. Prideaux 
infers that other persons not in oflice—the managers, for in- 
stance, of great steam-navigation companies—have access to that 
report, but, adverse as it was, he himself could never obtain a 
sight of it. Mr. Prideaux tells many circumstances respecting 
the behaviour of Mr. Lloyd, and their conversations, which 
we cannot repeat; the law of libel, improved as it is, forbidding 
the press freely to criticize the conduct of public men in their 
public capacity, even when it is done in good faith. We could 
not repeat Prideaux’s narrative in order to ascertain whether 
it is correct or not—in order to ask whether the public of this 
country is honestly and faithfully served—without subjecting 
ourselves to the liability of paying a large sum of money for the 
satisfaction of Mr. Lloyd’s feelings. Public opinion may exist, 
but it must not speak its mind critically without paying heavily 
for the privilege; we must therefore refer to the pamphlet for 
Mr. Prideaux’s view of the case. 

It illustrates one broad principle. Whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of his plan, Mr. Prideaux has at least the right to 
know the ground on which the judgment against him was pro- 
nounced, and what the judgment does itself warrant. The officials 
would, of course, have con exempt from a certain kind of re- 
sponsibility ; they might have pronounced a judgment against the 
evidence, detrimental to Mr. Prideaux, without being answerable 
as private persons would be before the law of libel. But the same 
thing which gives them this irresponsibility ought also to fasten 
upon them a responsibility of another kind. They are public ser- 
yants, and on tangible matters of fact relating to the public ser- 
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yice, which no grave interests require to be confidential, they 
should officially have no such thing as a ae opinion, How- 
ever erroncous, and therefore injurious, the judgment on the in- 
yention might have been, if grounds had been publicly stated, the 
inventor would have been able to bring against the official judg- 
ment professional judgment, ascertainable facts, and public 
opinion. This last is the one check against official misconduct ; 
and no official person ought to be allowed to evade it by cireu- 
lating reports on public matters in that semi-confidential way, by 
which, if responsibility is evaded, their influence is diffused, 





SUPPRESSION OF SUNDAY TRADING, 

Tur question of Sunday trading has been revived at Leeds in a 
curious form. Amos Lambert, a wood-carver who practises pho- 
tography, was summoned on a charge ot taking and selling pho- 
tographic likenesses on a Sunday, in contravention of the law 
which forbids a man from following his ‘ordinary calling” on 
the Sabbath-day. The Bench overruled the objection that photo- 

hy was not Lambert’s “ordinary calling ’’—it was evidently 
one of his ordinary callings; but the question which made the 
Magistrates pause was, whether a photographic artist comes with- 
in the meaning of the word “ artificer”’ in the act of Parliament ; 
and the Bench adjourned the question for a week, in the mean 
time to consult the Recorder, 

It will, we think, be a happy result of the consultations should 
the proceedings be dropped. Prosecutions at law are not a hope- 
ful mode of overcoming the gross abuse of Sunday trading. 
Medical men are familiar with some forms of disease which not 
only resist topical treatment but are aggravated by it, and yield 
only to regimen or an oblique mode of attack. Some social dis- 
eases must be similarly approached, and Sunday trading is one 
of them. It is an abuse not only according to the standards of 
dogmatic teaching, or of established morals embodied in the laws 
of the country, but it is a disease belonging to our social state, 
which over-cxcites the acquisitive faculties or the industrial 
anxieties, and induces men to pursue their ‘ ordinary” calling 
without respite for relaxation, recreation, or the higher thoughts 
that prevent life from being a waste. It is a most desirable ob- 
ject, therefore, to put down the abuse of Sunday trading. 

But how can the prevention be accomplished, or the abuse even 
touched, by police prosecutions f The mere attempt to invoke a 
judicial decision risks very inconvenient consequences. Should 
the prosecution go forward, and fail, a legal licence is at once pro- 
claimed for a certain class of ordinary callings, just as a process 
used to be employed for confirming a title to land by attacking it 
in an imaginary suit at law. Should the prosecution succeed, it 
will of course be necessary to enforce the law against other de- 
linquents besides Amos Lambert ; and some really humane and 
discreet persons would say, so much the better, Will those per- 
sons visit the large districts of our great towns in which open 
trading is the universal custom on the Sabbath? In the Metro- 


polis there are several districts, each large enough to be a town of | 


itself, in which such is the custom. The efforts to put it down 


have hitherto failed: any attempt to carry out the law by a police | 
force would amount to a crusade against the inhabitants, who | 


would receive it as the oppressive assault of class upon class; the 


crusade would inevitably be resisted ; and there would be rioting, | 


and something that, however limited in extent, would morally 
amount to civil war. 
such a state of things would be calamitous. 


The disease of Sunday trading, we have said, is to be ap- | 


proached by oblique means or by regimen; and those who have 
the subject most at heart are turning their attention in that di- 
rection. A public opinion has been called forth in those very 
districts which exhibit the abuse, and among the very class that 
cannot entirely refrain from it. Active clergymen, energetic 
philanthropists, intelligent local statesmen, are assisting the 
growth of this public opinion; are doing their best to draw off 
the traders, either to more harmless recreations or even to church ; 
and everything which assists in rendering the church open to the 
multitude, while its ministrations are rendered more intelligible, 
will contribute to the diversions from Sunday trading. In such 
a process, legal prosecutions are only a disturbance and a distrac- 
tion. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 

“ Unirormity of decision on questions affecting property of the 
country is indispensable,” said Mr. Napier in the House of Com- 
mons last session; ‘and to secure that object the House of 
Lords should be the tribunal of last resort.” The remark was 
made in conjunction with the Attorney-General and others 
against a proposition that would have thrown more work on 
the codrdinate tribunal of the Privy Council; and undoubtedly 
the subject of the Appellate Jurisdiction should not be left in its 
present unsettled state. Much light has been thrown upon it by a 
pamphlet from the pen of Mr. John Fraser Macqueen,* bringing 
together various documents on the subject: during the pressure 
of the session, this pamphlet failed to obtain the attention which 
it deserves; but it constitutes important material for a discussion 
that cannot Le always deferred. It is not yet forgotten, that last 

* “The Peers’ Debate on their Appellate Jurisdiction ; with Extracts 
from the Opinions subsequently taken : also Notes on the Ancient Practice 


of the Court of Parliament, and an account of the Constitution and Working | 


of the Supreme Tribunal of Cassation in France. By John Fraser Macqueen, 
Esa., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law.”” Published in London by Max- 
well, in Edinburgh by Bell and Bradfute. 


Whichever way ultimate victory inclined, | 


| — Lord Chancellor Cranworth proposed to increase the force of 
| Law Lords in the House of Peers by appointing Life Peers, 
| of which Lord Wensleydale was the first rather unlucky example ; 
| that the appointment gave rise to a conflict, in which Govern- 
ment was beaten by the Peers with Lord Derby at their head ; 
| and that after that victory Lord Derby moved for a Select Com- 
mittee “to inquire whether it is expedient to make any, and if 
| 80, What provision, for more effectually securing the efficient ex- 
_ercise of the functions of this House as a court of appellate juris- 
diction, and to report their opinion thereupon.” The pamphlet 
comprises the report of this a reg including speeches on the 
| subject by Lord Gabe. Lord Granville, Lord Campbell, Lord St. 
Leonards, Lord Brougham, and the Lord Chancellor; opinions 
delivered before the Committee by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir Richard 
| Bethell, Mr. Napier, Mr. Roundell Palmer, the Dean of Faculty. 
Mr. Richard Malins, Mr. John Rolt, Sir John Romilly, the Lord 
Advocate, Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart, the Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland, Mr. James Anderson, Mr. Malcolm Kerr, and 
| Lord St. Leonards. Then follow Sir Richard Bethell’s scheme 
for a Court of ultimate Appeal, the report of the Committee, and 
the Bill which was introduced into the House of Lords, with a 
note on the working of the Court of Cassation in France, and 
another on reporting. A great part of this matter is old. The 
Bill, it will be recollected, accel the House of Lords and went to 
' the Commons; who appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
whole question of the Appellate Jurisdiction. But the session 
having Seon far advanced, nothing more was done, and the Bill 
expired at its second reading in the Commons, The matter 
| therefore stands in suspense ; but this pamphlet carries us a step 
further, 

The most important portion of the pamphlet, in our estimation, 
lies imbedded in a foot-note by the author, commencing at the 
bottom of page 42 and running along under the text of the re- 
port of the debate. 

Nearly tive hundred years ago, in 1384, a Parliament was 
holden in Westminster, at which Parliament, according to usage 
at that time well-established, Receivers and Triers were appointed 
by the Crown, These ‘recevours des petitions d’Engleterre, 
Ireland, Gales, et Escoce,” with other receivers and triers for 
** Gascoigne et d’autres Terres et Pays de par dela la Meer, et 
des Isles,” constituted in fact a Court of Appeal. The Lord 
Chancellor did not preside, but when in need of aid the Com- 
mittee had the power of summoning him, as well as the Trea- 
surer, the Seneschal, the Chamberlain, and the Sergeants of the 
King. Before this Court the Prior of Montacute preferred his 
petition against a writ of scire facias, ordering execution against 
the manor of 'Tyntenhalle for the recovery of a fine; the petition 
praying that it might be ordered in that Parliament, that certain 
members [the word is “‘genz”] of the King’s Council might be 
assigned, before whom the record might be carried, with power 
| and authority to make judgment in error, The case proves that 
it was usual to devolve on the Council the examination of such 
proceedings ; but the case was really decided in ‘the Court of 
Parliament,” though not in the Chamber of Parliament—that is, 
under the authority of the House of Lords, which has always 
been, and still is, the Court of Parliament, the Commons being 
‘the grand Inquest.” 

The letter of these proceedings has been maintained by an 
obstinate conservatism, the substance has passed away. Nay, 
| the House of Lords has destroyed its own privileges in the en- 

deavour to extend them ; | while exercising an arbitrary 
authority, has actually thrown away some of its legal powers. 
The ‘ recevours des petitions dela Grande Bretagne et d’Ire- 
lande,”’ and even “ les recevours des petitions de Gascoigne et des 
autres Terres ct Pays de parla Mer et des Isles,” are still appointed. 
They are Judges and Peers; and they are appointed, it is to be 
assumed, by her Majesty’s command, though probably they are 
themselves unconscious of their own appointment. In the long 
interval, however, while preserving the ‘ recevours,” the House 
of Lords has carried on the process of self-destruction, Henry 
VIII set up the Star Chamber; Henry VII and Elizabeth made 
light of Parliaments, and were permitted to do so; and in the 
reign of the Lion Queen occurred the first exercise of appellate juris- 
diction by the Privy Council, which Coke calls a board and not a 
court, and which Hale does not mention at all except as being 
subservient to the House of Lords, The Lords suffered still more 
by neglect and mistakes within their own walls. First, they 
dispensed with their assistants the Judges, except on grave oc- 
casions. Secondly, in June 1660, it was ordered that the tug 
should not be allowed to speak till they were spoken to, Thirdly, 
a fiction was set up, that the Peers inherited law by descent or 
acquired it by patent. Fourthly, the Lord Chancellor’s attend- 
ance was dispensed with, and the judicial work devolved upon 
“Deputy Speakers ” not members of the House ; while, to keep up 
the apparent authority of the Peers, the lay figures or dumbies 
were introduced, The Lay Lords sit and pronounce the judg- 
ment as mere puppets for the Judges not Peers, who sit and hear 
the case. Thus the Peers have actually abandoned the business 
to professional persons, while obstinately keeping up the form of 
retention. : 

Attempts have been made to restore a genuine appellate juris- 
diction within the House of Lords. 

‘« By an act 14 Ed. ITI, ec. 5, a Court formed of « Committee of the House 
was established, consisting of one prelate, two carls, and two barons, who 
were to be chosen at every new Parliament. This tribunal, though long 
out of use, had a wise design, that of obviating the inconveniences which arose 
from the want of a Supreme Court of Appeal during the recesses of Parlia 
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ment. There is, therefore, ample warrant for the House sitting judicially 
after ceasing to sit legislatively.” 

All agree that to create a proper court of ultimate appeal is 
difficult ; but in this country the difficulty has been aggravated by 
trying to keep up two courts of ultimate appeal, exercising rival 
and clashing authority. The effort should be to secure a good 
tribunal, with an ample stock of Judges and a proper quorum. 
The witnesses before the Select Committee appointed on Lord | 
Derby’s motion generally appear to consider a quorum of five the | 
best, but they agree that the Court should be capable of being | 
composed differently for different purposes. Sir Richard Bethell 
laid before the Select Committee of the Lords, a plan for restoring 
to that House the appellate jurisdiction through the medium of a 
Judicial Committee composed of Peers. The functions and juris- 
diction of the Judicial Committee were to revert to this ‘one 
single uniform appellate tribunal for the whole empire,” which 
was to sit five daysin the week throughout the year excepting the 
usual vacations of the Court of Chancery. The Court to be com- 

osed of the Lord Chancellor, with four other members of the 

ommittee ; the Committee comprising eminent lawyers to the 
number of four, holding ‘official peerages.” <A still more com- 
prehensive scheme is sketched out in the foot-note by Mr. Maequeen. | 

“ By recurring to the original constitution of the House, by summoning 
the Equity Judges, (see the opinion of Sir F. Kelly, infra, p. 93,) by re- 
calling the ordinary Council—the Judicial Committee—by reuniting them | 
with the body from whom they have been unskilfully and unhappily severed 
for two centuries, by placing them all again under the same roof, (as recom- 
mended by Lord Campbell on the 11th April 1842,) and by some other im- 
provements corresponding with the expansion of the empire, ‘a constella- 
tion of lawyers’ (Lord Hale’s expression) might be secured to the House of 
Lords, fitted for the dispensing of every kind of law, and competent to dis- | 
charge any amount of business. If the chiefs of the Common Law Courts 
were relieved from the cireuit and from jury trials, they might be eon- 
stantly in the House except during term-time. This would be a prodigious 
acquisition; and it would involve no change, for the writ of assistance de- 
clares that all other things are to be cast aside in obedience to its sum- 
mons. 

Sir John Romilly and Mr. Macqueen, and indeed many of the 
highest authorities, agree that it is most desirable that the Court 
of Appeal should not consist solely of lawyers. 

“Such men as Lord Derby, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Grey, the Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Stanhope, Lord Redesdale, Lord Granville, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Eversley, and many others, would undoubtedly be of service 
on appeals, powewen on foreign ones, because errors seen by them in 
their Judicial character would be put by them, as Members of the Legisla- 
ture, in a train for rectification. Of old, the law was administered where it 
was made. ‘This was what gave the Court of Parliament a jurisdiction and 
an attraction distinguishing it from all other tribunals... .. When 
subtilties become too sublimated, then it is that the lay element may prove 
acorrective. Justice is better than law—yet is it often sacrificed at the 
shrine of technicalities. The presence of the Peerage lends dignity to the 
tribunal. But this supposes that the Peers attend to what is going on, 
They did so in former times, and exercised over the lawyers a wholesome su- 
pervision.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the proposal so rapidly sketched | 
in this note by Mr. Macqueen, though more of an innovation on | 
existing practice than some other plans, approaches most nearly | 
to the ancient practice, and to the old spirit of the law, which 
reposed the appellate jurisdiction in the House of Lords, but 
required the Crown to assist it with its counsellors, judges, and 
eminent lawyers. 


ROYAL LABOURS. 
THe following mysterious announcement is quoted by a Paris 
journal in a letter from Baden-Baden— 

* The project of an interview of the Emperor Alexander with the Em- 
peror Napoleon is no longer a secret for any one ; it is regarded here as a 
thing definitively decided on. This interview will take place at Darmstadt, | 
during the residence of the Emperor Alexander in that town, that is to say, 
between the 16th and the 22d September. It is positively stated that this 
interview, which has several times occupied the attention of the European 

ress, was originally intended to have taken place at the court of Potsdam ; 

ut it appears that the health of the King of Prussia is not yet sutticiently 
reéstablished for the physicians of his Majesty to allow him to expose him- 
self to the fatigues inseparable Srom such a meeting of sovereigns,” 

What can this mean? The announcement at once informs us 
that a fearful mystery attends the meeting of sovereigns, and 
throws considerable light on past interviews of the kind. It is 
well known that some things very important happen at such 
meetings ; but we had no idea that they involved these serious 
physical consequences. What is it that royal persons do to one 
another? The results appear to be almost as grave as those 
which attend a mecting of pugilists; though of course it is not 
for a moment to be imagined that any transactions of that nature 
can take place at Potsdam. 

At the same time, the paragraph to a certain extent does ex- 
plain some phenomena which had been observed at previous 
meetings. For instance, when the Emperor of the French went 
to Osborne, it was found necessary to provide a strong force of 
police, French as well as English. It was also remarked that 
when his Majesty the Emperor of the French went away, he had 
a careworn and fagged appearance. These are circumstances, 
however, which only ainsidahe the mystery sufliciently to render 
it darker. 








Gleanings. 
Tue THeatRE or War.—‘ The scene on which the active operations 
of our Indian forces are now concentrated assumes, in comparison with the | 
territorial a omer of the empire, very narrow dimensions, and admits of 
being readily brought under a comprehensive view. The Ganges and the 
Jumna measure in their course the entire length of the plains of Hindostan. 
To the North-west of the sources of these streams lies the Punjaub, consti- 
tuting the extreme province of the Bengal Presidency; and at Allahabad, 





| embarks in a joint anti-Christian crusac 





where the two rivers unite, commences a succession of districts terminating 
with Lower Bengal, in which insurrection has either never broken out 
or has been successfully put down. It is between the two points thus de- 
finable, or, as may be more precisely expressed, between Allahabad to the 
South-east and Umballah to the North-west, that the disturbed territories 
lie. They comprehend the central seats of the old Mogul power ; Oude and 
Bengal in those days being governed by Viceroys, and the Punjaub having 
passed into the hands of the Sikhs. Inthe usual territorial nomenclature of 
India they are deseribed as the North-western Provinces, having become at- 
tached as new districts in the extension of our empire to the already settled 
dominions of Bengal. It was once in contemplation to raise these provinces 
into a fourth Presidency, with a title taken from Agra; but the idea was 
never carried out. It is in this great district that the revolt in its worst 
and most dangerous features has been raging; and if the city of Agra be 
taken as a centre, a comparatively small circuit will include all the spots at 
which operations of immediate importance are now pending. . . . . In con- 
sidering the nature of the work before the British commanders, it must be 
recollected that mutiny and treason have released from their standards— 
Regulars, Irregulars, and Contingents included—between 80,000 and 
100,000 soldiers, many of them disciplined and organized on the best British 
model, and all of them trained more or less to the use of modern arms, Of 
this enormous host, a large proportion has, no doubt, contented itself with 
simple desertion, and has not taken the field against its rulers; but, on the 
other hand, the insurgents in arms have been joined by all the villains and 
marauders representing the scum of an Oriental population in the ferment 
of arevolt. Altogether it may be reckoned that at least 100,000 men in the 
guise of desperate mutineers, disbanded ruftians, or professional thieves, are 
now at large in the North-western Provinces of India.”’— Times, Sept. 3. 

Ovr Prosrrers.—* There cannot be a more dangerous delusion than the 
belief, which certain journals are attempting to propagate, that the worst is 
already over in India, So far from this being the case, all the most intelli- 
gent Indian soldiers and civilians at present in this country, the ablest 
officials at the India House, and the most respected members ot the Cabinet, 
are convinced that the next mail from India will bring more disastrous 
news than the last. What else can they expect? Look to the letter from 
a civilian in Lucknow which we this day publish, The death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence was occasioned by the revolt of an important portion of the few 
Native troops who had appeared to remain faithful. Their treacherous at- 
tack carried off not only the brave leader, but a considerable number of the 
small body of Luropean soldiers in Lucknow. ‘The consequence of this de- 
fection has been the abandonment of the town-lines by the English, and 
their retreat into the fort. Six wecks ago they were provisioned only for 
five weeks, on short allowance. They were surrounded by swarms of disci- 
plined mutineers and a hostile population. The only place from which re- 
lief could reach them was Cawnpore; and the small force under General 
Havelock had its flanks and rear threatened by enemies, turn which way it 
would. The rains had commenced, and the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now is across a country marshy at all seasons of the year. The pros- 
pects of the garrison at Lucknow were therefore anxious and preca- 
rious in the extreme ; and they had among them upwards of two hun- 
dred women—many of whom were debilitated and sickened through the 
privations and mental agony they had endured, God grant that Lucknow 
may not add another harrowing episode in the history of the beastly mu- 
tincers! Again, at Agra as well as at Lucknow the Europeans were obliged 
to confine themselves within the walls of the fort. It is true that the 
European force at Agra was greater than at Lucknow, and the fort appears 
to have been better supplied with stores of all kinds—execept ammunition. 
Even there, however, the number of women, and non-combatants of all 
kinds, was large in proportion to that of fighting men; and the very extent 
of the fort would make it more difficult to defend when incessant fatigues 
began to do their work on the garrison. From Delhi no help could be ex- 
pec ted, for the evacuation of the position in front of it would be a confession 
of weakness that would encourage many a timid enemy of England to join 
the ranks of the mutineers. From Agra too it is therefore not impossible we 
may yet hear of dark and revolting deeds perpetrated on Englishwomen,. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that numerous small parties of our countrymen 
and conntrywomen are scattered over out-stations and intermediate stations, 
around which swarms of mutineers, insurgent villagers, and disaffected 
nobles, hover and prowl. From many of these no intelligence has yet 
been received ; and what that intelligence may be, when it comes, it is im- 
possible to conjecture without alarm. The belief, then, entertained by 
many, who to the clearest intellects in England add the most extensive 
experience of India, that the next mail may bring more appalling news than 
any of those which have preceded it since the outbreak of the mutiny, is 
only too well founded.”—Daidy News, Sept. 4. 

MAHOMETANS AND Tirwpoos.—“ The Mahomedan and Hindoo have no- 
thing in common. The whole creed of Mahomedanism is a protest against 
idol worship, which is the very essence of Brahminism. The Mahomedan is 


| the most zealous and furious iconoclast in the world; he outruns Jew and 


Protestant in his hatred of idols. Mahomet did not much care about his 
deity being just or benevolent, but he would have him a sole and unem- 
bodied deity. That was the one truth which fed the long meditations in the 
cave of Mount Hira, and gave the Prophet's persecuting sword its one ex- 
euse. He knew that so far as he really veiled the Deity, hid Him from 
human eves, divested him of fictitious form or colour, and removed Him 
into the bosom of mystery and the sanctuary of the unseen, that so far he 
exalted the Deity. Ife mixed with this truth a multitude of lies, but this 
truth Mahomedanism does embody and defend. Brahminism, on the other 
hand, is the most impudent and outrageous system of idolatry in the world, 
There is no religion that has so outraged decency in its audacious repre- 
sentations of the infinite unseen Being, that has dragged Him so uncere- 
moniously to the very surface of the world of sense, and clothed Him in 
such outlandish, gross, and fanciful shapes. Brahminism riots and luxu- 
riates in the representation of Deity. Tere, then, are two religions which rise 
upon totally opposite principles, one on the idea of representing the Deity, the 
other on the idea of abstaining from all representation, as being impious and 
blasphemous; the one the grossest of idolatries, the other the tiers est of protests 
against idolatry. Yct these two religions now combine in one religious appeal 
to the native pepulation of India. The manifesto is addressed to * all Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans,’ and urges them to a common and mutual defence of 





| their two respective religions against English assault. So here is Hindoo 


fighting for Mahomedanism, and Mahomedan for Hindooism ; whereas, on 
every ground, the Mahomedan ought to consider himself much nearer a 
Christian than a Hindoo in ereed. It is, indeed, a simple fact that he so 
considers himself. He accepts the Old Testament, honours the Jewish Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets, and gives Our Lord Himself the very first place as a 
Messenger from Heaven, next to that of his own Prophet. A Mahomedan, 
then, accepts to a large extent the premises of Christianity, But here he 
le with the Hindoo, whom he must 
regard as having much less in common with him than the Christian. Such 
a union is a mockery. Christianity is probably a more formidable power 
to each of them than either is to the other, and therefore fear of a common 
enemy may sustain the compact for a time; but the failure or the success of 
this rebellion must either of them alike dissolve it.”"—Zimes, Sept. 2. 
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Pxrorosat ror AN Inpian CoLony.—** Of late years 3 Simla ot. the Co 


country about it has attracted much notice, owing to the salubrity of its 
climate, which is so favourable to European constitutions that a trip to the 
hills for the restoration of health has in a great measure superseded the 
voyage to the Cape or England, and it offers every facility for the establish- 
ment, en permanence, of a British colony, haat » progress would be stimu- | 
lated with beneilt to all parties concerne d. By transferring the seat of the 
Supreme Government to a locality which has been the favourite residence 
of the Governor-Generals for many years past, the danger to Government 
from the mob of a great city would be avoided, a3 the Americans pereeived 
when they fixe dupon W ashington as their ea] pital. A lirst-rate fortress and | 
arsenal—into which ,* Native should be allow: d to enter except as a ser- | 
vant—protecting the town which would cluster rown dl the seat of Govern- | 
ment, and form the « apiti ll of district fu ly colonized by English, 
would be a fitting centre to the Imperial sway. All but inacces- 





sible to an enemy, foreign or domestic; situated near the head- 
waters of both Ganges and Indus; the point of convergence of a | 
system of telegraphs and railways; close to the Punjaub, which 


has so recently proved its fidelity ; among the Sikh +, Who are by far the best 
of our Native soldiery, ; indeed, stood against our own men in a style 
which would have ¢ » eredit to any army in the world; considerably 
nearer the con mun ications with England, whether by the Lup hrates or the 
Red Sea,—an English city in an English district would then be the seat of 
English authority, and a race would grow up around it in dominance and 
power like the Normans of old. Ka rido m and land—not pay and promotion, 
was their battle-cry ; they s in the country, and their sway 
was never shaken; and i is can thrive, 
might become the nucleus of a t iti m from whom no power the world 
has secn yet could wrest the goo ly heritage of Hind m. The whole male 
population of such a colony would be the reserve of the British army and 
the guar: mtce of the British power. We do it know to what extent the | 
Hill states may afford more climate suitable t othe growth of an European 
nation, or how acclimatization might gradually extend the area of settle- 
ment ; and circumstances unconnected with Islam or Brahminism may arise | 
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under which it may be highly desivable that «a warlike colony of English- | 

men should occupy the banks of the Sutlej.’— Morning Post, Si pt. 4. 
Mr. Macaviay.—The outlawry of genius, it is said, is for once about to 

be waived, and Mr. Macaulay isto be madea Pecr. We give Lord Palmer- | 


ston the full credit he is entitled to for this politic and just violation of the 
odious rule that has heretofore excluded every man of intellectual rank from | 
the Upper House of Parliament, unless he poened to be a successful | 
lawyer, priest, or sol ~ r. All the argume nts that were made use of by u 
and by ail other since : friends of popular right = support of Life-Peerage 
apply to cases like hat of the | : ma we have just named, 
As a lawyer, Mr. Mat iwlay never atlected to p» active, t 








{s a legislator, he 
has never attempted anything. As an administi ator at home or in India, 
his warmest admirers do not I that he ever manifested any peculia 
fitness or faculty. Noi upon of these routine walks of | 
eminence will his future reputation rest; not upon any of these grounds, 
therefore, can his title to nobil ity be based. Thomas Babington Macaulay 
is a man of letters—perh: 7 the most distinguished man of letters of hi 
country and his time—and a celebrity. en else, Ornamental he has 
always been to his party when in Parliame but it has never been his 
good fortune to render them any oath ular servi that we are aware of in 
debate. His exercitations on Reform in 1831 and ‘1 2 were loudly cheered | 
and generally admired ; but in power of gr: ippling with formidable opponents 
by ready reference to facts or nervous strength of argument, he was never | 
for a moiment compar able ¢ to Grey or Broughan, St nl y or O'Connell. His 
speech: s were the gild i ‘ e columns 
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ot the massir 








which upheld it: wit! perished ; without th 
glittering adjuncts it ( ! ents and purposes the 
same. When in the foll lowing year the illustrious pamphl yn aker under- 
took to instruct Parliament what it ovelt to do wit h India, the House of 
Commons sense quietly went to dinner, and left him to pour forth his | 
gorgeous ee iestoempty benches. Lt wosalwaysready to: »~pplaudhin | 


to listen; but it instinetivel thought ‘that there were 

important for Mr. Macaulay to make a 
speech than for it to listen. Of the five years spent by him as metmber of 
the Legislative Council in India, the less that is said the better, The Mac- 
aulay Code remains, and will ever now remain, an unattractive fragment 
in the museum of Briti h blunde sin Hindostan. On his return to Englan 
Mr. Macaulay was invited to reént ot Parliame it by one of our great consti- 
tuencies. It ought not to be forgotten that] Ie thought fit tosigualize theoccasion 


when it had leisure 
many things on which it was mor 








by a manly an uncompromising declaration in favour of the Bal was 
the one act of his political life in which he preferred the * the 
class fir m which he has sprung to that of t! veophant lly 
crowd the anterooms of Whig Ministers. As Sccretary at ni 
eae eat m mentioned, and the facet of his " been for time in th 
Cabinet is almost wh Mly forgetten, W be if more t 1a nud- 

{ deny that he | been adec ely rewarded, 


rate Whig politician, few wouk 


and that others have as r greater claims than he to titular distinction, 




















But Macaulay's claim t t and the noblest in the land 
rests upon wholly ditt ‘ n thirty years he has 
contribu ited cons icuously to f lish literature in son 

of its best and most importa i] le as a speal l 

never been equal to that b ly known asa writer, It is 
with his pen rather than ‘is truly eloquent. We do 
not speak of his History nm , we think, with all its merits, 
and they are great and manifold, that it is 1 erfect in its way than his 
contributions, bio 1 icul and critical, to } tur rom 
many of his opinions expressed in his « says We ¢ d t, but of 
their general tenour and ter leney every enlightened t er must approve ; 
and though to our taste less of mannerisim nil \ 1 magnificence were de- 
sirable, it is impossible for any man who has himself ever written success- 
fully, or Who has ever deve —— ht or s tudy to origin i em nin 
the English tongue, to questi the splendid ability, versatile power, and 
marvellous range of illustration, eo h Mr. M ulay | shown himself to 
possess, As aman of the pen, and for the services he has rendered to his 
party, his country, and mankind, by his industrious use of his rare power 





of ennoble- 
of that which the com- 


of writing, he has long been known and valued. Lett 
ment are but the tardy recognition in official forn 
munity at large had long decreed, It was a stupid and senseless in- 
justice that such amen should of late years h been excluded from Par- 
liament. From the time that he found th performance of representative 
duties incompatible with the labour required for “the ompletion of his great 
historical work, he acted, we think, wisely and well in relinquishing his 
place in the Commons, IlLis proper place was thenceforth in the Lords; 
where, with less fatig ue and less sacrifice of heglth and time, a man of learn- 
ing, eloquence, and s 


—Daily News, Augus 
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M'‘Neice, late “At ng Assist.-Surg. to be Assist.-Surg. 


6th Fo lo be Lieut.-Col, 
talion, To be Major 


ae | t.t Lieut. and Adjt. hy be Ensigns 
wot; N. M. Broek, from 82d Foot; J. D. Bulham, from 30th Foot ; I 
J 


, may frequently render good service to the state. |G. Elliot, from half-pay Unatt. To be Captains—Capts, 
hifle ai rade, vice Newdigate; 
Elliot Hon. J. F. 
pay dist Foot; C. 
9th Foot; J. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 6th August, at Quebec, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Lowry Cole, 
C.B., Seventeenth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 2 7th, at the Park, near Manchester, the Wife of R. N. Phillips, Esq., 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Niton, Amesbury, Lady Poore, of a daughter. 

On the 50th, at Ballylin, King’s County, the Hon. Mrs. Ward, of a son. 

On the 3ist, at Barnes, Surrey, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Simmons, C.B., 








| of a daughter. 


On the Ist September, at St. Margaret’s, Rochester, the Wife of the Rev. Robert 
Whiston, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at Penleigh House, Westbury, Wilts, the Wife of William Beckett 
Turner, Esq., of ason and heir, 

On the 2d, at Wivenhoe Hall, Essex, Lady Champion de Crespigny, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, in Lower Berkeley Street, the Lady Annora Williams W yun, of a son. 

On the 2d, at 41, Regent Squ: ure, the Wife of John Balfour, E 1sq., HELL, S., of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 26th August, at Stedham Church, near Midhurst, the Rev. George John 
Ridsdale, only son of the Rev, Rob, Ridsdale, and the Lady Audrey Ridsdale, and 
nephew of the Marquis Townshend, to Mary, only child of John Stoveld, Esq., of 
Stedham Hall, 

On the 27th, at Cartmel, the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Viear of Swineshead, Lincolnshire, eldest son of the late Rev. J. Holmes, 
D.D., to I anny Caroline, daughter of the Key, Charles Moore, of Broughton Hall, 
Cartmel, Lancashire. 

On the 27th, at Hatfield, Herts, Charles Theophilus, youngest son of the late 
Sir Theophilus Metealf, Bart., of Fern Hill, Berkshire, to Ellen Georgiana Babing- 
ton, second di wughter of the late Rev, Benjamin Peile, of Hatfield. 

On the 29th, at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Francis Grant, only son of 
I s Hartwell, Esq., of Eccleston Square, to Eliza Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late Heury Every, Esq., of the First Life Guards, 

On the Ist September, at Christchurch, St. Marylebone, John Htmffreys Parry, 
isq., Sergeant-at-law, to Elizabeth Mead, second daughter of Edwin Abbott, Esq. 
of Dorchester Place, Blandford Square, 

DEATHS. 

On or about the 2Ist June, at Allahabad, of cholera, Reginald Neville Mantell, 
civil engineer, second surviving son of the late Dr, Mantell; in his 30th year, 

Killed, in a sortie made from Cawnpore with Sir Hugh Wheeler, Major Sir George 
Parker, Bart., Captain Seventy-fourth Regiment N.1., and Cantonment Magistrate 
at Cawnpore, 

On the 28th, at Kussowlie, Northern India, from congestion of the lungs, brought 
on by excessive exertion, ‘while doing duty with the mutinous Fifth Bengal 
N.I., Captain Herbert C, Gardner, Thirty-cighth Bengal Light Infantry, fourth 

on of the late G al the Hon, W. I. Gardner, Royal Artillery. 

On the Ith July, ed while in the energetic performance of his duty in defence 
of the Factory of Parlee, district of Mirzapoor, from an attack by a numerous and 

body of insurgents, William Richard Moore, Bengal Civil Service, Joint 
te and Deputy Collector - Mirzapoor, the second son of Mi jor J. A. Moore, 
ind Place; in his 25th yes 

2ith, on board H.M. = "chip Alarm, at Panama, of fever, Horace, eldest 
he Bishop of Sodor and Man ; in his 21st year. 
16th August, at Alexandria, Michael Bell, Esq., youngest son of the late 
sell, Esq., of Hackney, and for some years engineer-in-chief in the service 
hnees Said Pasha, 
27th, James Platt, Esq., 

















M.P., of Hartford House, Oldham; in his 33d 


On the 28th, at Clarence Lawn, Dover, Lieutenant-General Thomas Hutchesson, 
Royal Artillery ; in his 7 ith year. 

On the 29th; Viscount Hinton, only surviving son of the Earl and Countess Pou- 
lett; in his 35th year. 

On the 29th, at Ri ~~ Hiouse, of an illness brought on by his service in 
the Crimean campaign, Major Viscount B: ronie ; in his 25th year, 

On the 29th, in KR Ser a Place, Southampton, General Patrick Campbell, of 
Duntroon, late Royal Artillery, formerly Chargé d’Affaires in Columbia, and after- 
! ieneral and Diplomatic Agent in Egypt ; in his 78th year. 
sist, at Pollok, Renfrewshire, the Lady Matilda Marriet Maxwell, wife of 
n Maxw a, of Poll *k, Bart. 

On t ist September, at the President’s Lodge, Joshua King, Esq., LL.D., 
resident of Queen's College and_ formerly Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 

















i ersity of Cambi ; in his 60th year, 
Oo ’d, at Elmdon Rectory, near Birmingham, the Venerable William Speoner, 
formerly Archdeacon of Coventry; in his 80th year, 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Wan-orrice, Pall Mall, Sept. 4.—Cavalry—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Cornet 
rd to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Shafto, dec. 
6th Drag. Guards—Assist.-Sure, D. 8S, Smith, from the 9th Light Drags. to be 
t r. vice Moore, killed in action, 

ght Drag Cornet W.. Sergison to be Lieut. by purchase, 
. Clark, Gent. to be Riding-Master 
Oth ht Drags.—Assist.-Surg. 8. Fuller, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
ith, appointed to the 6th Drag, Guards. 
lvth Light Drags.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. L. Fyler to be Lieut.-Col, without pur- 

vice Tottenham, dec.; Brevet-Major BE, B. Cureton to be Major, without 
l : ieut. G. T, Gough to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cure- 
( vt J.C. Le Quesne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gough. 

41 Foot—Ensign C, 8, 8, Pinkerton. from the 55th Foot, to be Ensign, 


vice Clark, who 











vice Neville, whose transfer from the 82d Poot has been cancelled ; Surg. L. Barron, 
M.D. from half-pay Ist Drags, to be Surg.; Assist.-Surg. J. Sinclair, M.D, from 
the § The commissions of the undermentioned officers have 





i . 
1, 1854—Lieut. W. W 
of the Second Class F. O. Barker, M.D. 


. Martin, as Adjt.; Lieut. T. John, 
to be Surg,; H. 








i Fo Ma W.C. Kennedy to be Lieut.-Col, without purchase ; Capt. W. 
Master to be Major, without purchase, vice Kennedy ; Lieut. W. H. P. Meara to 
Capt. without purchase, vice Master; Ensign P. FitzRoy to be Lieut, without 

purchase, vice Meara, 
Sth Foot—A t.-Surg. T. 8S, Hollingsworth, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 


Dowenichetti, P omoted in the 75th Foot. 
Lith Foot—Capt. C. P, Teesdale, from the 55th Foot, to be Capt. vice H. M, Ball, 
Brown to be Capt. without purchase, vice } Clutterbuck, de- 
ised; Ensign E. Birkett to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brown, 
Fo Capt. H, M. Ball, from the 11th Foot, te be Capt. vice C, P. Teesdale, 
Lieut.-Col. E. J. V. Brown, from a Dépot Bat- 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col, W. Pretyman, from a Dépot Battalion, 
. Li. Steward, from half-pay ‘ 50th Foot : E. A. Stotherd, from 
W. J. Hales, from half-pay [8th Foot; W. Paterson, from half- 
: K. Crowe, f ili-pay 93d Foot; W. 8. Cookworthy, from half-pay 
Stephens, from valf-pary 2ist Foot; Lieut. T. Aldridge, from 8th Foot, 
l . euts, H, Brackenbury, from vis t Foot; W. N. Manners, from 89th 
t: F. Uf. A. Hamilton, from 71s . Fos ; H. R. Milligan, from 68th Foot; W. M. 
tescue, from 71st Foot; E. Denne, from 7lst Foot; A. Ewens, from 
Ensigns J. i. Cowan, from 2list 
Cc. Brown- 
from Sth Foot; W. Enderby, from 17th Foot ; 
R. Gubbins, from 56th Foot. 
Domenichetti, M.D. from the 8th Foot, to be Surg. 












vovell, 





Tot! Foot. Assist.-Surg. R. 


viee Coghlan, dee. 


Ik. D. F. Shireif, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur, vice Chute, promoted, 


9ith Foot 
Rif e Brigade 


lo be Mgjors—Majors E, Newdigate, im half-pay Unatt.; Hon. 





Morris, fr half-pay 
R. H. Graham, from h iepey Rifle Brigade, vice 
Penington, ‘from half-pay 90th Foot; F. Kingseote, trom hall- 
\. Fitzroy, from half-pay dist Foot; R. H. Evans, from half-pay 
Bell, from half-pay 79th } oot ; and G. Clerk, from the Military Train. 
Royal Newfoundland Companies—W. Gillmor, Gent, to be Ensign, without pure 


chase, vice Chambers, dec, 
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Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Sergt. F. J. Bolton, from the Royal Artillery, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Williams, promoted. 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank, under the warrant Oct. 6, 1854; Brevet-Major C. H. Lumley, 
97th Foot ; Brevet-Major E. Newdigate, Rifle Brigade ; ; Brevet-Major Hon. G. EI- 
liot, Rifle Brigade. 

Dépot Battalion—Major D. G. A. Darroch, from half-pay Unatt. vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. Pretyman, appointed to the 60th Foot. 

Chaplains Department—The Rev. J. W. Hayward, M.A. has been permitted to 
resign his commission, 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class J. R. M. Lewis, M.D. from half- 

, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Barker, appointed to the 3d Foot. 
Assist.-Surg. J. Davys to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class. 

To be Assistant-Surgeons—J. G. Leask, M.B, late Acting Assist.-Surg. vice Carte, 
appointed to the 4th Light Drags. ; S. B. Gibb, M.D. late Acting Assist.-Surg. vice 
Smith, appointed to the 19th Foot; R. A. Elliott, Gent. vice Johnson, appointed to 
the 17th Light Drags. ; W. Collis, "late Acting Assist. -Surg. vice Shortt, appointed 
to the 20th Foot; T. R. Mould, Gent. vice Munday, appointed to 20th Foot ; J. Wal- 
lace, Gent. vice Paliologus, appointed to the 34th Foot; R. A. Hyde, Gent. vice 
Dumbreck, appointed to the 97th Foot ; E.J. Crane, Gent. vice Brads haw, appoint- 
ed to the Rifle Brigade. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned officer having completed three years’ actual service 
on the 3d July 1857 in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the 
Army, under the Royal warrant 6th Oct. 1854—Lieut.-Col. T. H. Tidy, half-pay 
l4th Foot, (Deputy Adjt.-Gen. , Jamaie a. ) 


Che Dany. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 4. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 1.— Corps of Royal Marines—Serg.-Major J. Lewis to be Quar- 
termaster, vice Ruston, retired on half-pay ; ; Quartermaster-Serg. M. Brickdale to 
be Quartermaster, vice Austin, retired on half-pay ; Sergt.-Major W. Scott to be 
Quartermaster, vice Dibben, retired on half-pay. 


‘rade, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 1. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—T. W. and G. G. Barter, Southampton, jewellers— 
Goble and Stening, Brighton, brewers—G. M. and J. Gurton, Cornwall Road, 
victuallers—Drewell and Connor, Friern Barnet, grocers—Boothby and Co. Bolton, 
milliners—Stinstra and Mathers, Crutchedfriars, commission-merchants—Creaton 
and Hamblen, Seething Lane, ship-agents—White and Haldane, Wakefield, 
maltsters—Margerison and Coles, Blane ford Street, Portman Square, grocers— 
Cooper and Co. one ar Tyne, ship-brokers—She ppard and Co, Langonoyd, 

3; as far as regards T. Sheppard—Duignan and Hem- 
ae Walsall” attorneys—Christie and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, plumbers— 
Brown and Jenkins, Great Guildford Street, brass-founders—Plant and Sons, 
Manchester, cottor rs—Wil and Booth, Leeds, cloth-merchants. 

Bankruptcy Aanulled. —GeorGE PULLIN, Whitecross Street, baker. 

Bankrupts.—Ricuarp Ex.iorr, Wellington Road, Kentish Town, victualler, to 
surrender Sept. 10, Oct. 9: solicitor, Ivimey, Southampton Buildings ; official 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Townsend, Greenwich and C harlton, auctioneer, Sept. 12, Oct. 9: solicitors, 
King and George, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 

Freperick Wurnstone, Liverpool Street, Old Broad Street, gold and silver pen- 
cil-case-maker, Sept. 11, Oct. 14: solicitor, Stafford, Welling ‘ton Street North ; 
Official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Grorcr Guti, Old Broad Street, tallow-broker, Sept. 11, Oct. 14: solicitor, Syd- 
" ae Cireus ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

frnu1AM TyLer, Penton Place, Walworth, aud Cringleford, Norfolk, dealer in 
foreign animals, Sept. 11, Oct. 14: solicitor, Blake, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street ; 
Official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Wii Fixcu junior, Tipton, paper-dealer, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: solicitors, Hodg- 
son and Allen, and Allcock, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Joun Brivees, Belper, millwright, and Cuarces Joun Carn, nail-maker, Sept. 8, 
Oct. 6: solicitors, Haywood, Derby; Freeth and Co. Nottingham ; official assignee, 
Harris, Nottingham. 

James Garpiner, Almondbury, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 15, Oct. 16: 
solicitors, Brook and Co. Huddersfie ‘ld; Clay, Hudderstield ; Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Arraur Jennines Kircnen, Elland, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer, Sept. 15, 
Oct. 16: solicitors, Holroyd and Co. Halifax; Blakely and Lander, Dewsbury ; 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

James Sippons, Sheffield, grocer, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: solicitors, Smith and Burde- 
kin, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

James Meyrick, Crewe, tailor, Sept. 15, Oct. 6: solicitor, Woodburn, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Morgan, Liver, . 

Dividends.—Sept. 25, Wilkinson, Sittingbourne, railway-contractor, and Burgess 
Hill, Brighton, brick-maker—Sept. 23, Booth, Church Road, Kingsland, and Dept- 
ford, papier-maché-manufacturer—Sept. 23, Cundy, Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico, statu- 

ary—Sept. 22, Tent, Royal Exchange, hosier—Sept. 26, Heathfield and Aburrow, 
Princes Square, Finsbury, chemists—Sept. 24, Stoner, Ormskirk and Southport, 
grocer—Sept. 24, Hunter, Burscough, Lancashire, shipwright—Sept. 24, Hewitt, 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, grocer. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 28, Borsley, Argyll Square, King’s Cross, builder—Oct. 12, Martin, 
Cow Cross Street and Cambridge Terrace, Dalston, tallow-chandler—Sept. 24, 
Thompson, Over Darwen, power-loom-cloth-manufacturer—Oct. 5, Tristram, 
Liverpool, broker—Sept. 29, Fisher, Nottingham, tailor—Novy. 4, Ouston, Hull, 
corn-merchant—Novy. 4, Atkinson, Lincoln, commission-agent. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Seaton, Leith, Sept. 4—Snodgrass, 
Sept. 5 


























Glasgow, merchant, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 4. 

Partnerships Dissolred,—Boughton and Price, Tunstall, Staffordshire, mercers 
—Taylor and Ling, Norwich and Lowestoft, attorneys—Thompson and Downing, 
Birchin Lane, ship-brokers—Reynolds and Gibson, Liverpool, cotton-brokers— 
ae and Co, Goswell Street, paper-stainers—Spencer and Kelsey, Bermond- 

New Road, corn-dealers—Vallance and Hibbit, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 
a icitors—Hender and Bowden, Callington, Cornwall, surgeons—W. and A. 
Sawden, Filey, Yorkshire, brick-makers—Roc hester and Harland, Sunderland— 
Murrell ‘and Wilson, Stratford-on-Avon, drapers—Britain and Co. Birmingham, 
jewellers ; as far as regards E. Britain—Stewart and Co. Liver pool, and Stewart and 
Co. New ‘Orleans, commission-merchants—Churchill and Sim, Old Broad Street, 
wood-brokers; as faras regards J, Sim—England and Co. Lecds and elsew here, 
corn-factors—Colley and Roberts, Bilston, Staffordshire, grocers—Poole and Sons, 
Southam and Kenilworth, attorneys—W. and J. Wheeldon, Derby, machinists— 
Dare and Co, Southampton, linen-drapers—W. and W. Holtum, Dover, tailors— 
Stillwell and Warder, Uxbridge, surgeons. 

Bankrupts.—Hexry Lazarvs, Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, watch-manufac- 
turer, to surrender Sept. 11, Oct. 14: solicitor, Sydney, Finsbury Cireus ; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

STEPHEN Frovp, Great “Western Road, Paddington, builder, Sept. 18, Oct. 20 
solicitor, Vaughan, Upper George Street, Edgeware Road ; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court. 

Henry Mackay, Exeter, confectioner, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter ; 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Josern GARvNER, Liverpool, ironmonger, Sept. 17, Oct. 8: solicitor, Rowe, Liver- 
pool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—Oct. 5, Goodwin, Manchester, woollen-merchant—Oct. 27, Sturton 
and Key, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, scriveners—Oct. 6, Haywood, Derby, iron-founder 

—Sept. 35, Seddon, Liverpool, marble-mason—Sept. 25, 28, Marks and Barnet, 
os 1, tailors—Sept. 25, Holmes, Bramham, Yorkshire, builder—Sept. 25, Elgey, 

radford, Yorkshire, nt—Sept. 25, Hebden, Leeds ; Hebden, Parlia- 
aan Street ; Browne sen, Leeds, merchants. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 6, Evans, Aberystwith, ship-builder—Sept. 29, Talbott and Grice, 
Lydneg, Gloucestershire, iron-founders—Sept. 28, Lucas, Mac clestield, victualler— 
— 28, Bowcock, Manchester, floorcloth-manufacturer—Sept. 25, Splatt, I diver- 
pool, sail-maker, 








Declaration of Dividend.—A. and R. Halliley, Wigton, calico-printers ; fourth 
and final div. of 5-16d. (in addition to 4s. 0 11- 16a. previously declared), any Satur- 
day after Oct. 3; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch Sequestr ations. ‘Gilligan or Gilgan, Glasgow, provision-merchant, Sept. 
8—Burnett, Dundee, merchant, Sept. 12— Murray, Lanark, wood-merchant, Sept. 
5—Moodie and Lothian, Edinburgh, booksellers, Se pt. ll Moffat and Brothers, 
Glasgow, tallow-merchants, and Lesmahagow, coal-merchants, Sept. 11—Dickson? 
Kingston-of-Glasgow, grocer, Sept. M— = M* Gillivray and Co. Glasgow, hotel- 
keepers, Sept. 11—Connell, Glasgow, signal-lamp-manufacturer, Sept. 11. 


"PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






















Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs. Friday, 

Sper Cent Comsols .....cecseeeevers 904 903 902 91 905 a | 
Ditto for Account oe ° 903 9U8 90% 91 908 903 
3 per Cents Reduced 908 91 91} shut — a 
New 3 per Cents .. 91 913 91g 91h 912 gl 
Long Annuities 2 23 -—— shut — nam 
Annuities 1885 .. —_— 183 183 shut — a 
Wank Stock, 9 per at —_— 217 2153 shut -—— —_— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent j|— 2103 2103 2124 2124 —_— 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem ..... par j 4 dis. 5 5 5 2 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..........4+- 9n2 | 9s} -— 983 —_— 

15 dis. 22 — 22 -_ 














India Bonds.4 per Cent .....+....5- _ 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official —— during the Ww eck ending Friday Even ng.) 
Austrian . “ 4i p.Ct. 993 






















































































Belgian .. —_ "4 —— 
Ditto — Peruvian .... 4h — 
Brazilis — 102) Portuguese 1853 —— 
Buenos Ayr 8 wis 834 Russian 5 — 
Chilian .......+. -| —— Sare 5 — 
Danish — 100} ex d.} Spanish 3. =— 
Ditto .... — | | Ditto New De oe 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders -1| = | Ditto Passive .........ccecseeess 
Ditto .....cccceceeccees — | 99} Turkish..... 
French —- |— | Venezue la. 
SH 4 RES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayrs— , Bankxs— 
Bristol and Exeter -- Australasian ......+.6+++ oof 88} 
Caledonian...... 813 British North American — 
Chester and Holyhead , 35 | —_— 
Eastern Counties > -—— 
Edinburgh and G _— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Se oa: « ‘Australian C htd.) 18} ex d. 
Great Northerm .....ccccccecss i 97 TAREOR .ccccccccccccccccccceses | 49h 
Great South. and West. Ireland 103 London and County ......+.++.. | 3h 
Great Western............- ca 5. London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia) 1s} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire London Joint Stock........+++. | 303 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... London and Westminster | 463 
London, Brighton,& South Cow 104} National Bank : , — 
London and Blackwall ......... p National rovin al. | 77 
London and North-Western.... New South Wales... aq = 
London and South-Western... .{ { Oriental .....-.e.eeeee ee 368 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln.| 40) Provincial of Ireland.. ° 60) 
Midland .......ccceseescecceses | 82 ex d. South Australia....... oe! 334 
Midland Great Western (Ireland Union of Australia eel 513 
North British act of London, 26 
North- Unity... .crcsecccececees ie 
North-E We stern Bank of London....... } 38h 
Oxford, Dock 
Scottish Ce ~ lo: East rand West India .. 108 
Scottish Midland,..... 7 LONGON «2... e eee eeeeeee 100 
South Eastern and Dover . 69R ex d St. Katherine { 9 
Eastern of France... 27% WRERIEED wcadcnnsceae TTT TTT i 
East Indian .........++ | 98) MISCELLANEOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne . | 2h) Australian Agricultural ........ H 213 
Grand Trunk of Canada ...... 50} British American Land. . /_ —— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 198 -_ 
Great Western of Canada .... 213 Ijexn 
Paris and Lyoms ........++++- 34g 02 
Minrs— } iV— 
Australian —_ al Dise ount. -- 
Brazilian Imper i London Discount . — 
Ditto St. John del Re y _—_— Peninsular and Orie n 7 
Cobre Copper .......++ ee 47 toyal Mail Steam 59 
Rhymney Iron... ......eeeeeeees _ South Australian j 33 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. ” Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 rere od) ggg : = 6m 4 10 : 
Mexican Dollars ........+..+0+++ 0 © 0 | ead, British Pig... 25 5 0 25 lo @ 
v 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 2210 0.. 0 © 0 





Silver in Bars, Standard.... 


GR a me Lane, Sept. 4. 









e oo j y 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... “soto 6s Fine...... t5 tot } 
Fine 0— 0 Foreign, R. 48— 60 | Peas, Hog... 36 — 38 } 
5 57 | White F. 60— 64 Maple .... 40—42 
Fine ...... 57 — 58 | Rye ....-- 34 — 36 White .... 40—42 | 
w hite Old _ 0 | Barle F ncce 35 — 37 BESS c00500 o— 0 
BERS coves. o— 0 | Maiting « «» O— O| Beans, Ticks 38— 42 te - 
pS ree 55— 60 | Malt, Ord... 68—74, Harrow... 44—48 Fine. . 33-34 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Aug. 29. Per Qr. —,"- rial) of England and b- “or 
Wheat..... 60s. 4d, 38s. Td, | Wheat .... 60s, 1d. | Rye .. 

41 : Barley .... 39 8 | Be ans. 5 

Oats ...... 28 © | Peas.. 





47 7 
41 10 








PROVISIONS. 






Town -made ......++++. pe rsack 50s. to 53s. | Butter—Kest Fresh, l4s. Od. per doz. 
SECONAS .....eecceecesececceees 43 —46 | Carlow, 5/. 10s. to 5/. 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on as od — 43 | Bacon, Irish ........... per ewt. 688. — 78s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... Cheese, Che oe ent os OO 
American ....... per barre Derby, 
Canadian 





bos 
ieenk, 6\d. to 84d. the inn. ‘oat. 


"4 BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE: MARKET.” 


Heap or Carrie at THE 


NewGaTe AnD LEADENHALL.* 




















8. d. 8. ¢ s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 2to3 Wted 2 4 Oto4 8to5 0 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 8—4 4—4 8 46—5 0—5 6 Beasts. 7 1,2 
Veal 34—-40—4 6 ....40—4 6G—4 10 Sheep . 
Pork 40—4 8-5 4 B te 6—§ 0 | Calves., 
Lamb. 4 4—5 O0—5 6 5 8—6 21 Pigs 
° To sink the offal, per ie. 

HOPS. | WOOL, 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... Os. to Os. | Down Tegs ....+..+++- per Ib. = to 18}d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 0 — @ | Half-bred Wether: 0 
Sussex ditto o— 0 Leicester Fleeces . ee — 16 
Farnham ditto ..........++++ 0 — O | Combing Skins ..............- —- 0 


Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wuirrcuarec. 





CUMBERLAND, 




















Hay, Good 70s. to &6s S4s. to 90s, 
Inferior o— 0 70 — 76 
New. 63 — &4 -. 68 — 86 

Clover....... 9 — 18 - 105 — 110 

Wheat Straw 4 — 3 30 — 34 

GROCERIES. MISCELL — 8. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. - Jamaica Rum.... py 4d.to 5s. * 
Congou, fine ......+006 l1il—-32 Brandy, Best Brands coves 5 o—i16 
Pckoe, flowery .. 2 9 =—4 : Cotton, N. Orleans .per ib. oé-— 0 9 

In bond— Duty Is. ‘od. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percewt. 57 6 — 58 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 8s. 0d. to 97s. Guano, Pe ruvian. per ton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 65s. Od. 167s. 0d.| Tallow P. bets C...percewt. 64 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 95s. 0d. to 105s. Od | To 6440 — 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. 0d. to 28s. 0d, | Rape Oil, Eng 0 —51 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average. . . 36s. 3}. BK 4 o-—49 6 

West India Molasses .... 23s. 6d. to 26s. Od. | Linseed Oil..... 9 —40 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . ee 0-51 0 

Kent and Essex Bageate. -ton. - to Ge F Be Giivccuaseccscesesne o— 00 

Sha Linseed Oil-cake, paeclanne 205 0 210 0 
Coals, Hetton . o—- 00 
CCS oes o—- 0? 








XUM 


XUM 


September 5, 1857.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Lessees—Messrs. F. Ronson and W. 8. Empen. 
Gn Monday and during the week will be performed the 
of the THE LIGHTHOUSE (written by Wilkie 
Collins, Esq.); the Music and Original Overture by Fran 
cesco Berger. Principal characters by Messrs. F. Robson, 
G. Cooke, Addison, and Walter Garden, Miss Wyndham, and 
Miss Swanborough. After which a Comedietta entitled A 
SUBTERFUGE, in which Mrs. Stirling, Mr. G. Vining, and 
Mr. G. Murray, will appear. To conclude with MASA- 
NIELLO. Masaniello, Mr. F. Robson. Doors open at Seven 
o'clock ; commence at Half-past. 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
The Museum will be OPEN FREE on Mondays, Mon- 
day Evenings, Tuesdays, Tuesday Evenings, and Saturdays. 
The Students’ days are Wednesdays, Wednesday Evenings, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, when the Public are admitted on 
payment of 64. each person. During the month of Srrres- 
ser the hours are from 10 to5 in the daytime, and from 
7 to 10 in the evening. 


HE FRENCH SCHOOL of FINE ARTS. 
—The CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY have entered 
intoarrangements with the Society of Artists in Paris, under 
the Presidency of the Baron Taylor, forthe EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES by living artists, members of this distin- 
guished Society, in the PICTURE GALLERY at Sydenham. 
The Committee of the Association, specially formed for 
the above purpose, is composed of M. A. Moreau, President, 
and MM. Justin, Ouvri¢é, Dauzats, Cibot, C. Lefebure, 
Sabatier, A. de Fontenay, and A. Bohn. 
The Works of the French School now exhibiting in the 
Gallery, comprise, with many others, important specimens 
of the following celebrated artists— 








T. Couture Allman I. Rousseau 
E. Flandin Palizzi Jacquand 
Grevedon Garneray Antigna 
Lafitte E. Dabufe De Beaumont 
E. Frere Grolig Diaz 
Tassaert Gudin 

Decamps c. 

Fichel Isambert Caraud, &c. 
E. Wagner lsiard 


Le Poittevin Couturier 
The prices are affixed to every picture, and intending pur 
chasers are requested to apply to Mr. H. Mogford, F.S.A. at 
hia office in the Gallery. By order, 
Crystal Palace, Aug. 26, 1857. G. GROVE, Secretary 


" ‘" J wa) A Le wa Ae Pal 
\ ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
4 APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. The PRO 
SPECTUS for the ensuing SESSION 1857-'8, ‘containing 
information about the Lectures, Laboratories, Fees, &c.) is 
ready, and will be sent on application to Teenuam Reexs, 
Esq. Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 
soapy , > ‘ 
fressse RY CHAPEL, South Place.— 
The PULPIT of this Chapel having become VACANT, 
an opportunity seems to present itself of giving a fresh im 
pulse to the se of religious progress 
The Comm e are therefore desirous of securing the co 
operation of all friends of free religious thought, with the 
object of making available the talents of men most cminent 
for their eloquence and learning, and especially for their 
ability to reconcile the religious idea with ascertained natu 
ral and scientific truth 
All persons sympathizing with these views, and disposed 
to aid thew ¢ invited tocommunicate with the Commit‘ce 
etter, addressed to the Secrerany, at the Chapel 























by 
= , ; . areal . 
GALE OF PRON ISIONS, &e. 
AT DEPTFORD. 
Admiralty, Somerset Place 
The Commissioners for executing the « 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
land do hereby give Notice, that on Werpnrspay, the lérn 
Serr. Next, at 11 o'Clock in the Forenoon, the Captain 
Superintendent will put up to Sale in her Majesty's Vie- 
tualling Yard at Deptford several Lots of 
NAVY, ARMY, AND VICTUALLING STORES; 
consisting of Salt Beef and Pork, Compressed Vegetables, 
Coffee, Clothing, &c. all lying in the said Yard 
Persons wishing to view the Lots must apply to the 
Superintendent for Notes of Admission for that purpose 
Catalogues and Conditions of Sale may be had here and at 


the Yard. 
ek FOREIGN TOUR, THE A- 
SIDE, DEER-STALKING, OR GROUSE- 
SHOOTING 
Garments of Mixed Colours and Substances prepared 
for each purpose. 
THE SUIT Is 45, 
and consists of Coat, Trousers, Waistcoat, and Cap, with 
a Waterproof Cape to be rolled up in a Courier-bag, or 
Hold-all, to be worn by a strap passing over the sho 
this latter, (viz. Travelling-bag,) will form the only extra 
charge. To be had only of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114,116,118, 120, REGENT STREET; 
and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON, 

MESSRS. HJ. and D. NICOLL’S 

Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
follows— 

MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced...... soeseeee £6 0 0 

TS, 
COA 
































€2 12 6 and 310 0 
eoetee 3 3 Oand 40 0 
oats . seoeees from 1 1 0 


& 
” aistcoats .... . from 010 6 
pred Trousers .... . from 1 1 0 
Their Registered Paletét sosoeee 2 23 0 
The Allied Sleeve Cape. ........-+.eeeesece sees 110 





Boys’ Clothing charged according to size 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Cicrical 
Robes. 

Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Navy, and 

Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, & 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 

London. 
who > De > 5 > 
EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD. 
Instant Restoration of Hearing guaranteed by one 
consultation, without operation or instruments.—Dr. Wacr- 
Ters, the Consulting Resident Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, 32, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
London, pledges himself to cure deafness of forty or fifty 
years by a painless treatment unknown in this country. 
The Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures. A 
Book has been published for deaf persons in the country to 
cure themselves, sent on receipt of letter enclosing five 
Pp stage-stamps. Hours of consultation 11 till 4 every day. 
£xamination free. No fee till cured 


aye) 77ye ~T : 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILL 
have again cured an ulcerated leg.—Charles Martin, of 
Winchester, was for sixteen years afflicted with an ulcer- 
ated leg; there were thirteen wounds in it of an alarming 
charac and he tried every remedy that professional skill 
could », Which, however, only made him worse; and 
with discase and suffering became a mere skeleton; about 
ten months ago he commenced using Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, and those wonderful remedies in twelve weeks 
left him without a wound or blemish, enjoying sound and 
robust health. Sold by all Medicine Vendors through- 
out the world; at Professor Hottoway’'s Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 89, Maiden Lane, New York; by 
A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. 
Muir, Malta. 






























> + > 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

» _ 67 and 68, HARLEY STREET: incorporated by 

Royal Charter, 1853, for GENERAL FEMALE EDUCA- 

‘7 for GRANTING CERTIFICATES OF KNOW- 
GE. 

Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 

of London. 
Chairman of the Committee of Education—The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster. 
Deputy Chairman—The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Lady Resident—Mrs. Mills. 





The CLASSES of this College will be resumed for the year 
1857-'8 on Monpay, Ocroner 4. 
The Dean of Westminster—Church History. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc.—Instrumental Music. 
Rev. F. A. Cock, M.A.—Arithmetic, Mathematics. 
Natural Philosophy— 
E. Fusco, B.A.— Italian. 
Rey. F. Garden, M.A.—Theology, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 
John Hullah—Vocal Music, Harmony. 
Alphonse Mariette, B.A.—French. 
Kev. F. D. Maurice, M.A.—English Literature, Modern 
History. 
Rev. M. Meyrick—Latin. 





Rev. C. G. Nicholay, F.R.G.S.—Geography, Ancient 
History 

Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A.—English Language and 
Composition. 


G. Scharf, F.S.A.—Figure Drawing. 
Henry Warren—Landscape Drawing. 
Gottleib Weil, Ph. D.—German. 
Fees for Pupils taking the entire course, 26/. 5s. a year, or 
9/. 9s. a term, with an entra fee of 1. Is 
Fees for pupils attending single classes 2/. 2s. a term for 
classes meeting twice, and l/. 6s. 3d. for those meeting once 
a week. 
N.B. Pupils previously belonging to the College will be 
admitted as non-compounders at the old scale of fees. 
Preparatory class for children above cight years of age 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Parry. 
Assistant— Miss Hay 
This class will be reopened on Tucaspay, Serrempre 24. 
Fees, 15/. 15s. a year for pupils under, and 21/. for those 
above 13, with an entrance-fee of 1/. 1s. 
Pupils are received as boarders within the College, by 
Mrs. Wi ms. 
Prospectuses and forms of application for admission may 
be obtained by application to the Secretary, or ady 
Resident. 

















E. H. PLUMPTRE, Sceretary and Dean 


He GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH, 
FOR THE BOARD AND EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 
Conducted by 
MR. DALGLEISH, 
Formerly Head Master of Park Place Institution 





ane 
MR. W. 8. DALGLEISH, M.A 
University of Edinburgh ; 
With the Assistance of Resident and Visiting Masters 
Visiting Masters. 
Mr. A. Beljame, B.A. (Paris,) 34 Castle Street 
Mr. F. Ki. Calvert, M.A. 25, York Place. 
Mr. F. Chaumont, 44, Castle Street. 
Mr. A. Gilmour, 23, Dundas Strect 
Mr. J. Laidlaw, M.A. Edinburgh. 
Dr. Lemmi, 1, Rutland Street. 
Professor Liston, Elm Cottage, Whitehouse Gardens. 
Mr. Lowe, 52, Frederick Street. 
Lieutenant J. Mackie, 4, Raeburn Place 
Dr. Nachot, 113, Princes Street. 
Signor Orsir , George Street 
Mr. G. Robe m, (Public Seminaries, Dundes 
Messrs. Roland, #0, Gayfield Square 
Mr. Gourlay Steel, A.R.S.A. 4, Randolph Place. 
Mr. J. C. Steen, 7, Argyle Square. 
Mr. J. T. Surrenne, 66, Great King Street 
Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.E. 4, Duke Street 
Mr. J. C. Wintour, 1,8t. Cuthbert’s Glebe. 
Lecturers. 
Mr. W. 8S. Dalgleish, M.A. 
Dr. M. Forster Heddle, 8, Clarence Street 
Dr. Stevenson Ma , F.R,8.E. 11, Brandon Street. 
Mr. W. Swan, F.R. 















This Esrastisument will be Orenep on the Ist of Ocronen, 

for the Evvcation of a Limitep Nemuer of Resivenr Pc 
Pils. 
The Granor Hovse Scuoor is designed to afford increased 
facilities for educating Young Gentlemen of the Upper 
Ranks ; the course of instruction having specially in view 
the preparation of the Pupils for the Universities, for Mercan- 
i or for entering the Civil and Military Ser- 
‘ and in India. 

In accordance with the leading design of the School, the 
stated Class-Instruction is confided exclusively to Profes- 
4l Teachers of established reputation, to each of whom 
i rticular department of instruction is assigned. 

The Private studies of the Pupils are superintended by 
Mr. W.S. Dato versn, the Vice-Prinei , and a staff of Re- 
sident Tutors, Graduates of English, Scottish, and Conti 
nental Universities. 

The Heap Master devotes his whole time to the inspec- 
tion of the Classes, the individual Training of the Pupils, 
and the direction of the general arrangements of the Esta- 
blishment. 

The Granocr Hovsr, a baronial residence 
about a mile to the South of Edinburgh, and i 
easily accessible to Masters professionally 
School. The locality is widely known for its salubrity ; and 
the Mansionhouse, with enclosed Pleasure grounds, Gar- 
dens, and Park, extending over several acres, is peculiarly 
suitable for a Private Boarding and Scholastic Establish- 
ment of the highest class. 

T 1 « Ac modation is of a superior kind, and 

u ts for promoting the health and per- 
sonal comfort of the-Pupils have been completed on the 
an of the best English and Continental Boarding Schools. 
The Domestic Arrangements of the School are under the 
immediate superintendence of Mrs. Davo ems, and experi- 
ants. 

Prospectuses, and Copies of the Printed Bye-laws of the 
School, may be obtained by parties interested, on applica- 
tion to the Head Master. 

Address, Tur Graxor Hovss, Evinevrnon, N.B. 

















is situated 
































RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | — 
WHIte's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage be 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


Postage 6d. 
Joun Waite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


























7 7 
HE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LON- 
DON Issues (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and 
Letters of Credit payable in all the chief cities and towns on 
the Continent and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 
4) per cent, being 1 per cent below the minimum rate of 
discount of the Bank of England, on sums of money placed 
on ee ens subject to a few days’ notice. 
Lothbury, and Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 





pou and LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

—INDIAN ASSURANCES. Military Officers or Civilians 

proceeding to India may effect Assurances on their lives at 
greatly reduced rates, on application at the Offices as above. 
A. R. IRVINE, Manager. 


\¢ A ‘J 
Ux IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including gentle- 
men engaged in Military and Naval services. 

Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S8. Chairman, 

John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
The principle ree pene by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 





a division of three-fourths of the profits am the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their pro; jon of pro- 


fit to the reduction of future premiums. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


\NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million, 








Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
ac’. James M‘ Mahon, Esq. 

George W. Sanders, Esq. 
William H. Shippard, Esq. 
C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C. 
Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 





Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. 
John William Fisher, Esq. 








In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


> > TRL. 
| ED SEA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
(Limited. ) 
FIRST SECTION—ALEXANDRIA TO ADEN. 
Capital 300,000/. in 60,000 Shares of 5i. per Share. 
ll. to be paid on application. 

20,0007. per annum to be guaranteed by the Hon. the East 
India Company and her Majesty's Government from date 
of receipt of the first message 

Offices—No. 8, Moorgate Street. 
Directors. 
John C. Marshman, Esq. late of Calcutta, Chairman. 
Sir R. Macdonald Stephenson, Deputy-Chairman. 

James Allan, Esq. Managing Director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. (Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham, and Co.) 

Sir 8. George Bonham, Bart. K.C.B 

John Bowman, Esq. (Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, and Co.) 

KR. W. Crawford, Esq. M.P. Chairman of the East Indian 
Railway Company, (Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, and Co 
London.) 

Messrs. Dalgety and Co. London and Australia. 

Thomas Dent, Esq. (Messrs. Palmer, Meckillop, Dent, and 
Co. London 

William Dent, Esq. late Director of the Hon. the East India 
Company. 

-orge Dewhurst, Esq. Manchester 

W. Gladstone, Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Bonnar, and Co. Lon- 
don 

Adam Steuart Gladstone, Esq 
and Co. Liverpool 

Saml. Gregson, Esq. M.P. (Messrs. Gregson and Co. London.) 

Capt. Hall, R.N. C.K. P.R.S. Director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental St » Navigation Company 

Christopher Rawson, Esq. (Messrs. Rawson, Sons, and Co 
London.) 

Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths, Lombard Street, London.) 

Alexander Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. late of Madras Civil Service 

(With power to add to their number.) 








Messrs. Ogilvy, Gillanders, 








Bankers—Messrs. Giyn, Mills, and Co. and Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths. 
Solieitors—Messrs. C. H. and W. Freshfield and Newman. 
Brokers—Messrs. Scott, Corthorn, and Scotts. 
Secretary—Charies Lennox Peel, Esq 





The primary and immediate object of this Company is to 
lay down a telegraphic cable in the Red Sea, between Suez 
and Aden, so as to effect telegraphic communication thus 
far with India at the earliest possible period. 

This object may be completed in a few months, simul- 
taneously with the Mediterranean telegraph to Alexandria. 

By this means communication with all India will be 
brought within one week, and by the extension to Kur- 
rachee, which will immediately follow, hourly communi- 
cation will be established. 

The political value of this undertaking at the present junc 
ture is too painfully established by recent occurrences in 
India to require comment, while its social and commercial 
importance is scarcely less urgent. 

The Honourable the East India Company participate so 
fully in these views, that they have consented to guarantee 
a minimum annual revenue of 20,000/. on the first section to 
Aden, from the date of the first message received, ac 
companied by assurances of every necessary assistance and 
support. This arrangement only awaits the confirmation of 
her Majesty's Government, without which the Company 
will not proceed. 

As a commercial investment, the returns, which have 
been carefully prepared, and which may be inspected at the 
office, show a profit far exceeding any ordinary returns from 
similar enterprises. 

This statement will be appreciated by those connected 
with the trade of India, to whom it will be evident that all 
orders for produce, insurance, shipments, arrivals, de- 
partures, accidents, change of destination of vessels, &c. &. 
would be the subject of telegraphic communication. 

It is proposed, so soon as the capital is subscribed, to pur- 
chase the Atlantic Cable, or provide a new cable, whichever 
may be decided to be best for the object in view. 

The Cable will be laid in sections of from 300 to 600 miles, 
and arrangements have been made with responsible con 
tractors to undertake the risk of laying it 

The Company have secured the necessary concessions from 
the Turkish and Egyptian Governments 

The urgency of the undertaking is universally admitted 
The remunerative results are placed beyond all doubt. Per 
fect immunity from all risk is secured by the Limited Lia- 
bility Act, and by the guarantees of the Government, the 
East India Company, and the contractors. Asa great and 
important national question, it is only necessary to urge 
upon all who feel any interest in se« uring immediate tele 
graphic communication with India to give their earnest and 
cordial support to an enterprise which is brought before the 
public with this sole object. 

Application for Shares may be sent to the brokers, Messrs 
Scorr, Conrnory, and Scorrs, 16, Throgmorton Street, 
or to the Company's offices, No. 5, t; but no 
application will be considered un ‘ 
share applied for is previously made to the bankers of the 
Company. The deposit will be returned if the application is 
not acceded to. 
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ADIES’ INDIA AND WEDDING 

OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, from their 

many years’ experience and extensive Stock, are enabled to 

these orders at a short notice, in a very superior 

style, at wholesale prices. 11, Wigmore Street. Established 
1792. 


y ye) > VAT Pe 
EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 

of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 

well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
Ddedding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 


id 

CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Manufactured by J. Scuwrrre & Co. the 
sole lessees, from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, pos- 
sesses all the celebrated propertics of the Nassau Spring. 
Schweppe’s Soda, Magnesia, Potass Waters, cad Lemonade, 
are manufactured as usual. Every bottle is protected by a 
Label with their signature. Schweppe & Co. Manufacturers 
of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade, 

London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 
ron \s 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


7 + 
EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.—ROW- 
LAND’S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 
oe its improving and beautifying e ffects on the ¢ omple xion 
skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify- 
oe. and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its ae 
on the pores and minute secretory 
healthy tone, so essential to the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. 
ples, spots, discoloration, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. Gd. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. Caurion.—The words “ ROWLAND'’S 
KALYDOR” are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Pe prfume rs. 


EW “AND -CHOIC E 
Lt LN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BARTIU’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
500 Copies. 

FORTUNE’S LATER TRAVELS IN CHINA, 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST, SIMON, 

HAMILTON’S TRAVELS IN SINAL, 

AUTOBIOGRAPILY OF LUTFULLAH. 

TWO YEARSAGO, By Cuances Kinestey,. 1200 
Copies. 

HINCHLIFF’s VISIT TO THE 

RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF 

ESSAYS BY JOIN EAGLES. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE.—ROM ANY RYE. 

ARAGO’S LIVES OF MEN OF SCLENCE, 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, VOLS, HI, 
IV. 2000 Copies. 

GREYSON’S CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES, By Mrs, Gore. 

THE CITY. By Avexanprr Suirn. 

ANNE SHERWOOD.—STILL WATERS. 

BORTHWICK’S RESIDENCE IN CALIFPOR- 









Freekles, tan, a 
and other cutaneous visitations, 


to a radiant 





- BOOKS 


NIG ALPS, 
DRAWING, 









AND 





NIA, 
FARINA. By Grorcrk Macponatp. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.—QUITS! 
BOWRING’S KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF 









SIAM. 

HARRIS’S SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCA- 
SIONS. 

KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, 

FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

THE DAYS OF MY LIFE.—GLENCORE. 


STOUGHTON’S AGES OF CHRISTENDOM, 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES.—BOTHWELL. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERIC PERTHES. 
THORNBURY "S SONGS OF THE JACOBITES, 
LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE, 





POEMS. By Grorcre MAcponaLp. 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 1500 
WHITE: E’S HOLIDAY IN SAXONY. 
GUIZOT’S LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
THE ATHELINGS.—JOHN HALIFAX, 
MEMOIRS OF FELICE ORSINI. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE, By Miss Yonor. 1000 


Copies. 
THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S, “ RESOLUTE.” 
MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DAVIES. 
CON YBEARE AND ILOWSON’S ST. PATL, 
CHOW-CHOW. By Lady Farxiann. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 1000 
Copies. 
READ'S RURAL POEMS.—QUEDAH. 
A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 8. Cy. Hatr., 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By X and Y. 
THE PROFESSOR. By Currer Beit. 
LOFTUS’S RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA, 
MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL GURNEY. 
HELEN AND OLGA.—LITTLE DORRIT. 
WAYSIDE FANCIES. By Mrs. Broprrir. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS.—TALLANGETTA, 
HUC’S CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, 
AURORA LEIGH.—JESSIE CAMERON, 
HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUESTS IN AME- 
RICA. 
ANDERSON’S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA, 
MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 
BOSWELL’S LETTERS TO TEMPLE. 
MILLER’S TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS, 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL NAPIE R. 
THE DEAD SECRET.—NOTHING NEW. 
ARMSTRONG’S ARCTIC DISCOVERIES, 
Single Subscription 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Fifteen volumes of the Newest Works at one time, 
exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
Annum. Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, 
and Literary Institutions, supplied on moderate terms. 
A revised list of Works withdrawn from cireulation, and 
offered at greatly reduced prices for Cash, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

Cnarcrs Epwarp Mvpre, 
New Oxford St. London; and Cross St, Manchester, 














YONGE’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


In post Svo. price 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


By 


TO THE 
CHARLES DUKE 


PEACE OF 
YONGE, 


PARIS, 1856. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place. 





MAPS OF INDIA, &c 


Published by EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 


Just published, size 31 inches by 26, 


STANFORD'S NEW 


SPECIAL MAP OF THE REVOLTED DISTRICTS 


OF BRITISH INDIA, 


Comprising the North-west Provinces, the Punjaub, Upper Bengal, and the States 
of Central India, 


Including all the Localities of the Sepoy Insurrection, and showing the R 


ilways, and Pest-office 


Military 


Stations, Xc. 


Price, in Sheet, 


coloured and folded, 2s. 6. ; 


MAP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIR 


in case, mou ted, Ss. 


INS, 


From Plan and other Original Materials, transmittei from India, and the Surveys of the 
Honourable East India Company. 


Price in sheet, 


STANFORD’S MAP 


coloured, 1ls.; case, 2s, 6 


OF INDIA, 


Based upon the Surveys executed by Order of the Hon. the East India Company, the Special 
Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other Authorities. 


Showing the latest Territorial Acquisitions of the British, 


Canals, Military Stations, Xe together 


Diagrams, exhibiting Distances 


On 2 large sheets, coloured, price 18s, 6¢.; mounted in case, 2 


GENERAL MAP OF 


with a continuation of the 
and Bearings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, 


the Inde; 


vwndent and Prote 
British 


eted States, the 
lrans-Gangetic Provi 
Madras, and Bor 
ds. ; roller varnished, 31s, 67. 


INDIA, 


Railways, 





With the latest Corrections, and exhibiting by the mode of colouring the British Territory, 
the Subsidiary, Tributary, and Independent States. 
Coloured and folded, price ls. ; case, 2s. 


London : 
Admiralty Charts, and the Maps issued by 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 


authority 


Agent by appointment for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, 
of the Secretary of State for War, 





\ ALVERN WELLS.—The Old WELL- 


HOUSE is now OVEN as an HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 





BLISHUMENT, for the reception of patients Resident 
Physician—Dr. Ayveusr, to whom all applications for terms 
&c. must I “made ( usulting 


¢ Physician—Dr Guity. sie 
HOSPI- 


Poon f 1 


MINER. \L-WATER 

»GRATUITOUS USE of the 

he UNIT! D KINGDOM 
J 


> ATH 
) 













The present being in many 
important res and Governors 
have recently Purchased so adjoining Prem ses N 








et Wards, with Day 
provide an Airing 
Improvements they hoy 
they will be enab! 
Patients, and thus 
ful than it is at 7 


which they propose to Fr 
ur a Chapel, d to 

By this means, and by th 
in the present Hospital, 
more speedy recovery of the 
Institution more extensively 

Contributions for this purp are earnestly re 
the Governors of the Hospital; and will be ree« 
Messrs. Hoanr, Bankers, Fleet Street, London; and by an 
of the Banks in Bath; and by Mr, HBenxgamin Svare s, the 
Registrar of the Hospital 


()UITE NEW.—SOYER’S SULTANA’S 

SAUCE. A most refreshing and pleasing stimulant to 
the appetite, composed principally of Turkish condiments 
combined with various culinary productions of the East. It 
is an exquisite relish with Pish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, 
and forms a valuable addition to Soups, Minees, Hashes, 
Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of 
every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts a highly 
delicious and aromatic flavour To be had of all Sauce 
Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale Agents, Crosse and 
Brackwett, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho Square, Lon- 
don. 


» PRIZE MEDAL, 





I te 
ed to j 
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} ETCALFE, BINGLI tY, AND 
i co."s NEW FATTERN and *"ENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetri z ac he d Hair Brushes, 
Tmpreved Flesh and Cloth a genuine Smyrna 
) ; and every description of I ib, and Per 
for the Toilet. The teoth brushes scarch thoroughly 
the divisions of the teeth and clean 

lly,—the hairs never come loose, M 
sole make al the Oatmeal and Campher. 
Soaps—sold in Tablets bearing their name 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline roth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, 


London 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headac d Indi 
gestion. a Mild Aperient, it is ax apted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pre and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour dt tring di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxrronp at a 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General ty ts for the Im 
proved Lorse-hair Gloves and Belts, 12 w Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire 


N EW 















and ond ss) at 


INNEFOR [Ds 


most 
























DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
tf Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIT’ 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TENTH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the naturs ul 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or deca 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful ope ration, and will support and preserve teeth that 
, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
ed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
Strect.—At home from 10 till 5. 








INDIAN 


} 


FNORMITIES, 

Just ready, price Is. 

N ADDRESS TO THE RECON- 
STRUCTORS of our INDIAN MPIRE. By 

: Davies Lvanp, late of the Bombay Civil Ser- 





Errixcuam Wison, Publisher, Royal Exchange. 


6a. cloth, 


Cheap Edition, this day, 2s. 6a. boards, 3s. 
I ARRY COVERDALE’S COU RTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT C (ME or It. By F. K. 


SMEDLEY, 


Author of the ** Colville 
By the same Author, 
PRANK F AIRLEIGH, »s. 6d. boards, 3s. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. be vards, 4s. cloth, 
Vinerer und Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


o royal, in ah ands ome gilt 
binding 


g Oo 
LAS ‘OF “THE, ’ BRAVE 

taining Views of the various Bu ial-Grounds 
ea and at Scutari, accompanied by the en- 
ptious on the Monuments, bot h Public and 
rit al, together with those on the Tombs of our 
ed Here es ther Officers, Soldiers, or Sailors, 
inga valuabk to of reference to the 
ompa ion- in-arms or the relative. 
t Hien. Joun CoLnorne, 


Esq. Family,” Ke. 
id. cloth. 
« Haut, 


vow ready, size quart 
















60th Royal Titles, 













aud Capt. Freperic Brine, 
ng taken the sketches and sur- 
vill be a guarantee the aceu- 
vesting s¢ , and w tl ‘ona the 
s of the brave in beth services to 
of SEBASTOPOL and Surrounding 
showing the Russian Defences, Positions of 
and their Treaches so the Bri- 
und Naval Burial~Ground , by Captain 
, R.E. F.R.G.S, 
¢ Publishers, Messrs, ACKERMANN 


. 106, Strand, London. 


ANDBOOKS “to the ART TREA- 
SURES ENHIBITLON, Uniform with the 
Official Catalogue. 
GALLERY OF BRITISH P AINTINGS 
by Tom Tayior st 
GALLERY OF AN¢ IEN'T 
By G, Scuarr jun. Esq. 
WATER-COLOURS, DRAWINGS, 
EvORATeReS 
Hy Te layvior, Eq. 
BRITISH PORTE AIT GALLERY, 
Tayvnor, Esq 
ORNAMENTAL 
By J.B. Wautne, Esq. 
to which is added, 
7 ARMOURY 
By J. R. Praxcur, Esq. 
r Reprints of a series of Critical Notic« 
ally published in the * Manchester Guardian. 


THE 


THE MASTERS. 


THE AND 


THE 
by ‘Tom 
MUSEUM OF 


THE ART. 


s origit i- 








To be had at Messrs, Wiis and Sorneran, 412, 
Charing Cross, London ; at the Guardian Office, Man- 
chester: the Exhibition Book Stall; of all Book- 


sellers; and at ihe principal Railway Stations. 

Any one of the above Books is transmissible by post 
for ld., and a copy will be sent from the Guardian 
Office to any address, on receipt of seven postage- 


stumps, 


dl 


XUM 


— 


-v 


XUM 
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Just publishe ~d, in post 8vo. pis 6s. cloth, 


YRA, or the Rose of the East: a Tale 
) of the 


Afghan War, in ie Cantos. By Evia 
HAGGARD. 


London: 


ees a 
Just ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSI- 


Loxoman, Brown, and Co. 


NEss. By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of 
the Queens of England.” : : 
London: Ricuaxy Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 
MR. ALEXANDER SMITILS NEW VOLUME, 
This day, feap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 
.  ¥.. P OE XM & 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of “ A Life Drama, and other Poems.” 
MacmiLtan and Co, Cambridge. 


3s. Gd. |] 


SS eee ist publis hed, cloth, vost f 
HRISTIANITY the LOGIC of “CREA- 
C TION. By Henry James. 
Recently publis shed, cloth, 2s post fr 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT \N 
SIASTICISM. By Henry James. 
London : WiuuiaM Wurre, 36, Bloomsbury Street, 
New Oxford Street, W. C 
and ¢ 
irrangement 


. GASKELL, 


» Will publish on the 20th 
with the 


Author of * 


Tale by the 
Price ls. Ge. 
s and at all the 


Sampson Low, Sox, 
inst. Edited, (by 
with a Preface by Mr 
Barton,” : ; " 
\ ABEL VAUGHAN, a 

Author of ‘* The Lamplighter.” 
Booksellei 





- 


shier, 
Mary 





* Orders received by all 
Ra ailw ay Stalls. 
Sampson Low, 
NEW TALE, WI ri r wong bog +) 
STOW! Price ls. 
HE GAR IES AND THE iit PR TENDS, 
By F. J. Wenn. With a Preface by Mrs, Stowe. 
An edition of the above in crown Svo, 
cloth, price 3 . 6d, will also be ready. 
*.* As a large demand is expected for 
orders should be forwarded immediately. 
London : Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
INDIAN MUTINY 
EXPOSED BY AN 
Now ready, Svo. price 


HE MUTINY OF 


i7, Ludgate Hill. 
had Mis it. DB. 


and Co, 


Son, 





this work, 


ITS REAL CAUSES 
EYE-WITNESS, 
Is. ; or by post, ls. 1d. 


THE BENGAL 


“THE 








ARMY. An Historical Narrative. By One who 
has Served a Sir Charles Napier. 
* This rem able par phint, re ap rag India by 
e last mail, ’ tly the work of one be hind the 
scenes, Write n 1 manly and vigorous style, it 
throws the blame o n the shoulders, and trace 
the present eecurrences to the real souree and ori- 


gin. 
London: Bosworrn and HAnrtsox, Regent Street. 


Price ls. 6d. board 
NDIA. By J. TL. Srocer ‘eter. With 
an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army, 
and reliable information on t Government, the 


various Routes to, and European Life in India. Also 





Descriptions of the Pu il ‘Towns, Caleutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Delhi, Agr: snow, Se. and Prac- 
tical Advice on pure n sary Outfit: suit- 
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MAGUIRE’S ROME, ITS RULER AND INSTITUTIONS," 
A portion of the results of Mr. Maguire’s visit to Rome during 
the past year was originally published periodically in the form of 
letters. The attention their favourable picture of the Pope and 
the Papal system excited among a large number of persons induced 
applications for their appearance ‘in some more enduring and 

rmanent form.” In complying with the request of friends, the 

ember for Dungarvan, however, has done a good deal more than 
merely reprint or even rewrite his letters. He has rather used 
them as a text or groundwork on which to engraft fuller informa- 
tion, though derived, we think, as much from promptings at se- 
cond-hand as from original observation. 

The great object of Mr. Maguire is to represent the Pope, and 
the existing Papal system and its workings, in a favourable light, 
especially as opposed to Liberal representations and Protestant 
preconceptions. His work is divided into two great sections ; one 
containing the life or rather the priestly and public career of Pio 
Nono, including the revolutionary disturbances ; the other giving 
an account of the public institutions of Rome, chiefly as regards 
hospitals, prisons, and educational establishments. There are a 





| the powers that be, and where the female religious orders give 


the Romish Church great advantages as regards nursing and 
administration ; but in hospitals Mr. Maguire can do no more 
than anybody else. He can measure, or write down from the 
measurement of others, the length, breadth, and height of the 
wards, count the number of the beds, describe the dresses of at- 
tendants, and tell stories of the Papal visits, neither few nor far 
between. Of the nature of the diseases, the mode of treatment, 
and other topics connected with useful hospital information, there 
is none. Even his art criticism is not of the best, and in fact 
deals as much with the feelings of Mr. Maguire as the production 
to be criticized. ‘The following is an extract from the “jot- 
tings” of the private diary of the tourist, quoted to convey his 
first impressions of St. Peter’s. 

** The church of churches, the great Christian temple, was first to be 
seen, seen before the eye rested on any other object whose interest was of 
the present or of the past,—St. Peter's, the true type of Christian Rome, of 
its greatest glory and widest sovereignty, of its piety and its splendour, its 


| religion and its art,—St. Peter's, to which the longing of the Catholic heart 


few chapters on art, antiquities, and the material advances that , 


Rome is making in alleged connexion with the present Pope. 
‘‘How can we reason but from what we know?” asks the 
poet, and truly. In concluding or judging, we not only colour 
our knowledge according to our prejudices, but are apt to bend 
our logic by a predetermined bias. Except in the case of some 
thoroughgoing clerical or diplomatic partisan, we never met with 
a stronger example of perversion than in 2tome, its Ruler and its 
Institutions. It would be nothing for Mr. Maguire to aflirm 
that the virtues of the Pope have been overlooked, his weaknesses 


exaggerated, and his various difliculties not sufficiently allowed | 
for ; or to content himself with saying that zealous Protestants go | 


to Rome prepared to find fault, and close their eyes to the advan- 
tages that spring from the charitable institutions and social super- 
vision of an ecclesiastical system like that of the Papacy at head- 
quarters. In our author’s eyes everything at Rome is not only good 
but faultless. There is not a spice of claptrap liberality about the 
Pope in matters non-essential, or a shade of bigotry personally 
mild, but quietly relentless when priestly power is concerned ; he 
is a model for monarchs and the prince of ‘good parsons.” The 
ecclesiastical government is the best going; although really the 
Papal is not an ecclesiastical government at all, there being only 
one ecclesiastie to eighty laymen. Educational institutions are 
numerous, and the people in fact over-educated as regards num- 
bers. Mr, Mann’s statistical experience inclines him to conclude 
that “one in eight would be a satisfactory proportion” ; in Rome 
it must by this time be one in six. 
higher institutions astronomy is taught,—though we do not learn 
whether upon the system of Copernicus or of Cullen; and so it 

s on, the amiably religious spirit infusing itself into the very 
fen ars, Who answer a refusal with a text. 

“ T shall only add, that the severity of the laws against street mendicants 
has been relaxed since the year 1837 in favour of certain invalids and infirm 
persons who procure a licence and a badge. They are to be met with in 
most places in Rome, as indeed others who have not obtained this legal 
status ; but I cannot say that I have found them unduly importunate. At 
i rate, if a stranger happen to express a feeling of annoyance at the pre- 
valence of the practice of soliciting alms, he is very likely to be reminded of 
the words of the Redeemer, who said, in reply to the hypocritical remon- 
strance of Judas when Mary anointed the feet of Christ, * For the poor you 
have always with you; but me you have not always.’ (John xxii. 8.)” 

Of course all this is to be received with the credit that would 
be given to a Russian exposé of the liberty and prosperity of any 
particular province ; allowance being made at the same time for 
the useful supervisional effects that the Romanist system will of 
necessity produce in a docile flock, with pastors even moderately 
good men. The explanation of Mr. Maguire’s pictures without 
shadow is to be found in the circumstances of the case. It is not 
often that the authorities of Rome get hold of a British senator, 
at once fluent, faithful, and confiding, without the disposition 
even if he had the time to test what he is told. And the greater 

rtion of what he narrates is not only second-hand information, 

ut is of a kind of matter that has about as much living truth, 
if indeed there is any truth, as a trader’s advertisement or a 
speculative company’s prospectus, In all that concerns his own 
observation, Mr. Maguire may doubtless be depended upon; but 
that mainly refers to externals, Probably his training scarcely 
fits him to go with advantage over public institutions, even if his 
kind and courteous ciceroni would have been pleased with any 
very searching investigation. Hospitals are — s the places 
where inquiries can be pushed with least likelihood of offence to 

* Rome, its Ruler and Institutions. By John Francis Maguire, H.P, Published 
by Longman and Co. 

[MontuLy SurPLEeMENT. ] 


is instinctively directed. 

** As L approached this glorious fabric, across the wide area half enclosed 
within the outstretching arms of the magnificent double colonnade, which 
adds to its external splendour, and which of itself is unrivalled by any simi- 
lar construction, my eye grasped it in too eagerly, with too great a desire to 
be astonished, to feel amazed at its stupendous proportions; and, I must 
confess it, I at first felt disappointed,” 

The above is a bit of private enthusiasm; but the rhetorical 
style which gets rid of all that is racy and peculiar in the thing, 
to substitute the impressions of the orator himself, is too visible 
throughout. Descriptions or incidents suffer the least. Here is 
one from a scene in the Pope’s private chapel, to which Mr, Ma- 


| guire was introduced, with other “ distinguished foreigners,” im- 


mediately on his arrival, 

‘* It was curious to note the manner and bearing of the lay portion of the 
strange congregation thus gathered together from almost qed pay na- 
tion of the world. Generally speaking, it was respectful, and even pious ; 
but in not a few instances curiosity was evidently combined with a super- 
cilious contempt ‘ for the whole thing.’ The French, Spaniards, Austrians, 
and Italians, were grave and collected, and so were several of the English ; 
but some of the latter evidently went to the Pope’s Chapel as they had gone 
the previous night to the opera, to hear the music, or to ‘do’ it, as they 
would the Coliseum, or the Baths of Caracalla. I have a lively remembrance 
of the remarks of one young and well-dressed Englishman, who combined, in 
an extraordinary degree, ignorance, irreverence, and comicality ; and of the 


| singular patience of the intelligent and courteous ecclesiastic from whom he 


We learn, too; that in the | 





sought information, or to whom he fieely imparted his own views and 
opinions of what he beheld. But none so devout and so collected as the 
English convert, whose identity one might discern at a glance. While 
others held or used an opera-glass, he was engaged in his missal, or ab- 
sorbed in his devotions. 

** Novelty as well as picturesqueness were imparted to the groups around 
me by the variety of the costume and appearance of students of difierent col- 
leges, monks and friars of different a. and priests of different countries 
and races. The greater number of the ccelesiastics had their hair closely 
cut, and the face and chin scrupulously shaven; while others rejoiced in 
beards of patriarchal grandeur, descending even to the breast. Some were 
clad in the graceful black and white robes of the Dominican, some in the 
black dress of the Jesuit, some in the dark frock and embroidered emblems 
of the Passionist, and others in the coarse brown woollen garb of the Fran- 
ciscan, Skin of every hue, eyes of every form and colour, features of every 
variety, marked even to the most careless observer striking distinctions of 
country, clime, and race, and illustrated the universality of that Church 
which has endured for nearly two thousand years, and of which Rome is the 
seat and centre, as it was the great nursing mother. * ® ad 

“On this day, as on the next morning, and on several subsequent occa- 
sions, I had the good fortune to occupy a position which afforded me an op- 
portunity of making myself poeta ar: with the personal appearance of the 
Cardinals, who, with the exception of those immediately in attendance on 
the Pope, took their respective places some time previous to the commence- 
ment of the ceremonies, And taking them all as they sat in dignified com- 
posure, the greater number of them absorbed in meditation, or devoutly 
reading their breviaries, a more imposing and venerable-looking body of 
men, or a nobler collection of intellectual heads, it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. * * * 

**A whisper is cireulated—‘ Here is Antonelli’ ; and a visible stir may be 
observed as the celebrated Cardinal Seeretary of State and Prime Minister 
of the Government of Pius IX makes his appearance. That sallow, in- 
tensely Italian face—those great black eyes, never at rest—those parted lips, 
that show the glittering tecth—the jet-black hair—the worn yet defiant 
look, so full of intelligence, power, and pride—can belong to none but Anto- 
nelli. His very walk is a kind of stride, that speaks, as it were, of the su- 
perabundant energy of one of the most remarkable men of the day—a man 
relied on by many as a minister of high courage and eminent ability, but 
dreaded and detested by the revolutionary party.’”’ 

The most interesting parts, as having the most of living fresh- 
ness and direct observation, relate to lunatic asylums, foundling 
and similar institutions, and common prisons. One of the last, 
for female prisoners, under the sole charge of religious sisters, . 
gives rise to several curious stories; of which the following is a 
singular illustration of Italian character. 

‘* At the time of my visit, there was but one of the prisoners in solitary 
confinement. Her immediate offence was that of striking another prisoner. 
On our expressing a wish to see the cell and its inmates, it was cheerfully 
complied with. The bolt of the exterior door was withdrawn, though not 
without some difficulty, by the small hand of the Sister who accompanied 
the Superior ; and as we entered the cell, which was well lighted, we saw 
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a young woman sitting on a low bed, working with a cushion and bobbins 
at a fine description of lace. She at once respectfully stood up, and smiled 
brightly at the reverend mother, who addressed some words of remonstrance 
to her in a frank and kindly manner. Her features were regular, and her 
eyes peculiarly bright, imparting to the face the appearance of one liable 
to strong and violent excitement. One of the party intereeded for her 
with the Superior ; and upon his intercession having been favourably re- 
ceived, his hand was cagerly and respectfully seized by the liberated 
captive, and kissed after the fashion so common in Italy when ac- 
knowledging an obligation. In answer to an inquiry as to the na- 
ture of her offence, we were informed that she had assassinated some 
person in a moment of terrible excitement. But I afterwards learned 
that she was a married woman, and that, having discovered, under 
peculiar and aggravating circumstances, that her husband was unfaithful, 
she suddenly caught up a knife that lay within her reach and stabbed his 
paramour to the heart. We did not perhaps expect such a revelation ; but 
the impulsive manner and easily-lighted-up countenance of the woman made 
one readily comprehend with what rapidity the mind might have prompted 
and the hand executed even a deed of blood. Indeed, she afterwards thanked 
the Superior for having placed her in solitary confinement, and thus afforded 
her time for reflection ; for such was the frenzy roused in her by her quarrel 
with the fellow prisoner whom she struck, that she said she could no longer 
control her passions, and that, had she not been forced away, she would cer- 
tainly have done her a mortal injury.” 

_ A wary advocate is careful of proving too much if he can help 
it: Mr. Maguire does this throughout, and he will certainly injure 
the cause he wishes to serve, by overdoing. The following sketch 
of a political prison in Rome is doubtless what Mr. Maguire saw; 
but were there no political prisons he did not see? And where 
reasoning or comparison is concerned, this error of assuming that 
he the tourist was all-seeing pervades the book. It is Mr. Ma- 
guire’s delight, as that of many other favourers of Continental des- 
potism or regulation, to draw ‘‘ odious comparisons” between those 
states and Great Britain on such things as public education, the 
treatment of lunatics in Scotland, the torture of the natives of 
India by the native officers in the Company’s employ. He forgets 
that all this evidence against us oe by ourselves, and a 
microscopic eyesight employed to discover if not to exaggerate. 
Does Mr. Maguire believe that an Italian or any other foreign go- 
vernment would permit information of such a kind to be printed 
against themselves, even if they intended to set about a remedy 

“ To this department of the building I turned with considerable anxiety, 

being desirous of judging by what I should myself see how far the state- 
ments of certain of the English journals with respect to the treatment of 
political prisoners were true or false. I cnneetel at the least to behold 
gloomy and noisome cells, to see the victims of Papal tyranny lying on 
scanty bundles of straw flung on stone couches, and to hear the clanking of 
the galling fetter and the ponderous chain : in fact, to realize the picture of 
a * Roman dungeon’ which English writers have made familiar to my 
mind, the prison into which I was about being admitted should as nearly as 
yossible resemble those fearful dungeons that are shown to the stranger in 
Venice, and which in their horrid gloom and tomb-like aspect speak with 
terrible eloquence of the mysterious tyranny of its departed republic. But 
as the guardian turned the key and flung open the door of the great hall of 
the prison, my thick-coming fancies and dark associations were at once dis- 
polled s for, instead of gloom and horror and noisome dungeons, I beheld a 
arge, Well-lighted, well-ventilated, and, could such a word be properly ap- 
plied to any place of confinement, cheerful-looking hall. The bright sun 
streamed in through several windows, placed rather high from the ground, 
on one side of this vast hall; and on the other side, and facing the light, 
the cells were constructed, row above row, their doors and windows opening 
into this le ye enclosure. There was no clanking of chains to be heard, but, 
instead, thé hum of conversation, as some twenty or twenty-five men were 
at the mo t either walking up and down or engaged in a game of domi- 
noes. The¥all wore their ordinary clothes, and might have passed for a 
number of persons who had been confined for debt. A glance into the inte- 
rior of the cells of this Roman dungeon was quite sufficient to show that 
not only had they ample air and light, but that they differed from ordinary 
cells in the great superiority of their size and arrangement. In size alone 
they were considerably larger than the cells of an ordinary prison, They 
also differed from the ordinary cell in a much more remarkable manner; for 
in those into which I looked there were drinking-glasses of different kinds, 
some ornaments, and other articles not to be expected in such places. So 
far as a sense of delicacy would permit of my doing so, I saw enough to dis- 
credit the statements which I had been accustomed to read, and to convince 
me that, at least in this prison, the only prison in Rome in which political 
prisoners were then detained, there was no feature, whether of degradation 
or of cruelty, which could in any way justify those descriptions of ‘ Italian 
dungeons’ so familiar to the publit of the United Kingdom.” 





SCH@LCHER’S LIFE OF HANDEL,” 
Tne distinguishing feature of M. Schelcher’s biography is the au- 
thor’s remarkable industry. Independently of innumerable 
printed books, he has, by himself or his friend Mr. Rophino Lacy, 
examined the original manuscripts of Handel preserved in Buck- 
ingham Palace, the manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, and the newspapers and magazines of the time of the 
composer to be found at the British Museum. He has also addressed 
himself to various individuals, either traditionally, professionally, 
or enthusiastically attached to the fame of Handel, or in some way 
connected with his works, and has received from them such infor- 
mation as they could bestow. The result is a frequent correction of 
dates or facts, a vast accumulation of minute particulars hitherto 


overlooked by biographers, and frequently some valuable informa- | 


tion touching the intellectual life of the great composer. From 
his first journey to Italy in 1706, when just of age, or at all events 
from his first arrival in England, in 1710, till his death in 1759, 
in his seventy-fifth year, Handel was too conspicuously before the 
public, both as a musical composer and performer and a somewhat 
contentious man, to leave any doubt as to the leading incidents— 
the large masses of his life as it were. And in this aspect no one 
perhaps could add novelty; but with details it is different. The 
newspapers of those days, indeed, were not so minute in their 
chronicles of any events as those of the present time, much less of 
incidents which related to players and musicians. Persevering 
* The Life of Handel. By Victor Scheicher. Published by Triibner and Co. 





labour has, however, enabled M. Scheeleher to elucidate various 
facts relating to the whereabouts of Handel at particular times, or 
to the date of the composition or first —— of particular 
works, including Zhe Messiah itself. The great value of the 
book consists in the strong light it throws upon the necessity of 
labour to excellence. Of the greatness and extent of Hand, a)’ 
genius there could be no more question than there could be of that 
of Milton or Dante: from the scanty notices preserved of his in- 
faney, Handel was as much of a born musician as Mozart, if not 
more: but, from his first regular teaching by Sackau or Zackau, 
organist of the Cathedral at Halle, when Handel was eight or nine 
years old, even till his death, ‘‘Labore” might have been his 
motto. His fertility of invention was the gift of nature ; the fre- 
quent corrections, which spite of this fertility and his long ex- 
perience he bestowed upon his works, can be —— by many 
classical artists in every art: but the mastery he exhibited from a 
very early period over every class of composition, and the yast 
variety of musical ideas he had at command, were probably owing 
to the wide extent of his early studies under his master Zackau, 
The following passages give a view of the two great stages of the 
musician’s career, 

Handel’ s Early Studies.—“ Sackau was an organist of the old school ; 
learned, fond of his art, adoring the fugue, the canon, and the counterpoint, 
He was not long in discovering what a pupil fortune had sent to him. He 
began by carefully instructing him in general principles, and then laid be- 
fore him a vast collection of German and Italian music which he possessed, 
sacred and profane, vocal and instrumental compositions of different schools, 
different styles, and of every master. They analyzed everything together, 
When the pupil was from eight to nine years old, the master would set him 
to write a sacred motet or cantata weekly ; and these exercises, which con- 
| sisted generally in fugues on a given subject, lasted for three consecutive 
| years. There remain of that epoch ‘ six trio-sonatas for two hautboys and 
| a bassoon,’ of which, according to Burney, there are copies in the library at 
Buckingham Palace ; but all my endeavours to discover them there have 
been utterly fruitless. 

** Whilst these studies were proceeding, the little Handel continued to 
practise upon the harpsichord, and learnt to play the violin, the organ, and 
above all the hautboy, then the object of his predilection. This taste of his 
childhood explains perhaps the great number of pieces which he composed 
for that instrument. At that time he discovered more than he learnt. 
Sackau was every day more and more astonished at his marvellous progress ; 
and as he loved wine nearly as well as music, he often sent him to take his 
place at the organ on Sundays whenever he had a good déjeuner to take part 
in. At length, although he found him of great use, this worthy man con- 
fessed, with excellent and admirable pride, that his pupil knew more than 
himself, and advised that he should be sent to Berlin, where he might 
strengthen himself by studying other models. ° 3 oss : 

*** Among Mr. Smith’s collection of music, now in the possession of his 
daughter-in-law Lady Rivers, is a book of manuscript music, dated 1698, 
and inscribed with the initials G. F. H. It was evidently a commonplace- 
book belonging to Handel in the fourteenth year of his age; the greater 
part is in his own hand, and the notes are characterized by a peculiar 
| manner of forming the crotchets. It contains various airs, choruses, ca- 
pricios, fugues, and other pieces of music, with the names of contemporary 
musicians, such as Zackau, Alberti, Frobergher, Krieger, Kerl, Ebner, 
Strunch. They were probably exercises adopted at pleasure or dictated for 
him to work upon by his master. The composition is uncommonly scien- 
tific, and contains the seeds of many of his subsequent performances.’ The 
precious ‘ book of manuscript music’ mentioned in this extract is no longer 
to be found in Smith’s collection. What has become of it?” 


Handel’ s Labour in Composition.—“ Wandel was a worker not less inde- 
fatigable than his genius was ivexhaustible. He never abused his superna- 
tural faculties. His MSS., which were so impetuously written, bear the 
marks of incessant revision. As an example of this constant perfecting pro- 
cess may be cited the air ‘ How beautiful,’ in The Messiah, which was re- 
written four times. In many of the scores, and especially in Radamisto, 
corrections made on little pieces of paper may be found pasted over the pas- 
sages which had been effaced. In Esther there is a recitative, four lines 
long, which is corrected in this manner ; and then the corrected version not 
having satisfied the composer, he has made a third. The last version is now 
attached to the original MS., the first is in the Fitzwilliam Museum. So 
much patience in such an impatient man, so much trouble taken with four 
lines of recitative by the man who produced Jsrael in Egypt in twenty-four 
days, speak volumes for the laborious industry with which he toiled. When 
he died, scarcely any of his works were as he had written them; all have 
sustained some change, some transformation.. He returned to them con- 
stantly with the activity of an inexhaustible fecundity. And yet no man 
was ever less uncertain than he as to the road which he intended to follow ; 
no one had a more decided will or a more definite end; no one knew more 
wrecisely whither he was going, what he wished to do, and what he did. 

Sut in addition to his great love for improvement, having been his own 
manager for half a century, and being consequently obliged to accommodate 
himself to one circumstance or another, one new singer or another, con- 
ducting the score every evening, struggling every day against powerful 
enemies, and against the musical ignorance of his age, he was compelled to 
multiply himself, to employ all sorts of means to attract attention, and sa- 
tisfy that blind and insatiable passion for novelty which was then even 
more morbid than it is at the present day. es : 

‘In spite of his ardent disposition, he never worked eapriciously, His 
was a well-directed fire. His compositions followed each other with mo- 
nastie regularity. With the exception of Zymen, which was written be- 
tween the first and second acts of Saw/, I do not recollect that he wrote more 
than one [composition ?] at a time.” 

Whether from something inherent in the nature of music, or 
| from the difficulty of properly presenting a great musical work, 











| or from fashion and satiety operating more upon tunes than upon 
other productions of genius, certain it is that both the larger and 
| smaller works of musicians (unless some national or religious 
| feeling sanctifies an air) are sooner forgotten than any other 
result of intellectual labour, where the thing is not, as in matters 
of science, superseded by new discoveries. This fact, coupled with 
the cireumstance that time, either as regards motion or rhythm, 
gives a different appearance to a musical idea, facilitates repeti- 
tion by transmutation, or, if the writer will descend to it, by 
plagiarism. Handel frequently repeated himself by drawing ideas 
from his old works; and others applied his airs in such of his 
operas as were popular to other words. This practice is partially 
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described in the following extract. The first appearance of Rode- 
linda was in 1725. 

“For a long time afterwards, ‘God of music, charm the charmer,’ was 
sung to the beautiful air from Rodelinda, ‘ Dove sei amato bene.’ Preston 
employed it for ‘Hope, thou source of every blessing,’ in a large volume 
filled with similar arrangements— The Reauties of Music and Poetry. Ar- 
nold stuck it into his pasticcio The Redemption, as * Holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty.’ In spite of their reverence for Handel, the English will only 
see in him the composer of sacred music ; and, outside of a certain musical 
sphere, there are many persons who will be very much astonished to hear 
that Handel ever wrote an opera. They will go to the theatre to listen to 
such rubbish as Rigoletto, but no manager dares to risk such works as O¢ho, 
Admetus, Alcina, or Julius Cesar, Meanwhile, they sing with admiration 
the religious air of ‘ Lord, remember David,’ which, like the ‘ Holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,’ is, after all, only a secular air disguised—nothing but 





‘Rendi’l sereno al ciglio’ of Sosarme ; *He was eyes unto the blind,’ is | 
made out of ‘ Non vi piacque’ of Siroe; ‘He was brought as a lamb,’ of | 


‘Nel riposo’ of Deidamia ; ‘Turn thee, O Lord,’ of * Verdi prati,’ a sub- 
lime air of Alcina; ‘ He layeth the beams of his chamber,’ of ‘ Nasci al 
bosco’ of Ezio; and ‘ Bow down thine ear, O Lord,’ of ‘ Vieni, o figlio,’ of 
Otione. 

««T have only cited here the best-known examples of these transmutations, 
but there are a multitude of others, many of which have been printed over 


and over again, whilst the original airs have remained buried in the old | 


editions of Walsh, and are known only to amateurs. The Italian répertoire 
of Handel has been sanctified (as it were) in this manner, and almost al- 
ways fraudulently ; that is to say, the source has been concealed. * * * 

* Many of these adapters have not even respected the musie which they 
have meddled with. Corfe, in his substitution of ‘Turn thee, O Lord,’ for 
‘Verdi prati,’ has not contented himself with transforming the Italian air 
into a duet, but he has found it useful to change certain passages of it. 
And what could be worse than to apply a melody which breathes of ‘Green 
meadows, lovely forest,’ to ‘Turn thee, O Lord’? Arnold has indeed pre- 


| harsh, hard, and violent throughout. } 
| word—if they only uttered the sounds which are noted for them 


served in all its integrity the air of ‘ Verdi prati,’ whilst he-adapts it to | 


‘Where is this stupendous Stranger?’ (Jedemption.) But it is easy to 
imagine what would have been the anger of the choleric Mandel if he could 
have heard his ideas about green fields applied to any stranger, be he ever 
o stupendous,” 

The weakest point of this Life is the want of a critical know- 
ledge of music on the part of the biographer. It is not that Mr. 
Schelcher is insensible to music or unacquainted with its broad 
effects ; but he wants that thorough knowledge of its principles, 
practice, and history, that is requisite to give precision and 
originality to criticism, His remarks are true and just enough, 
but they are general ; belonging in point of class to that opinion 
which any one could give according to the impression made upon 
him, or to that floating judgment which any one could pick up 
about a classic in any art : whereas in a biography of Handel, we 
not only expect a thorough analysis of his musical genius and 
productions, but an historical review of his art in reference to his 
position in it—how he found it, what he did for it, how he left it, 
and what is his relation to other great musicians. Some of these 


desiderata are done imperfectly, or rather superficially, in the gene- | 


ral way already spoken of ; some of them are hardly attempted. 

Even in the more lit: rary or living part of the biography, per- 
haps the minuteness is pushed a little too far in the extracts 
from advertisements and similar details, and in the discussions 
springing out of them. Another error almost impossible for a 
foreigner to avoid refers to the minutiw of English literary or so- 
cial history, or to the real value of authorities. No English writer 
who had given half the conscientious and original research to a 
work which M. Scheeleher has bestowed upon this Life of Handel 
would have quoted Hardeastle’s Somerset House Gazette ; or con- 
sidered Dr, Doran as a trustworthy authority, unless he were tested 
by the original source, when that should be referred to. The 
Duke of Chandos, Pope’s Timon, was a patron of Handel, though 
he was not the original of the satirist’s 

“ Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven ”’ ; 

but, though Pope had been at Canons, he could hardly be said 
to be a familiar visitor. However, the detailed part of the book, 
though occasionally dry, is very often curious. Here is a medley 


in the last state of dilapidation. The wind whistles through the broken 
windows of its funereal abode, and the plaster of the roof, detached from its 
skeleton of laths, powders his enormous wig, and soils the imperial robe 
that drapes his shoulders.’’ 

Here are a few gleanings of similar gossip, or of a higher kind. 

A Musical Solecism.—* Handel remained in Florence until the end of 
1706, There he produced Roderigo, for which the Grand Duke presented 
him with a service of plate and a purse containing a hundred sequins. The 
orchestration of this opera offers a singular peculiarity. In a martial song, 
wherein the use of the trumpet is absolutely necessary (‘Gia grida la tromba’ 
—‘ The trumpet now is sounding,’) it is a hautboy that plays the principal 
part of the accompaniment. The trumpet, which is one of the most ancient 
of instruments, was certainly not unknown to Handel, (there is one used in 
Silla, which he wrote shortly afterwards at Rome,) and all that we can sup- 
pose is, that at that time a trumpeter was not to be found in Tuseany.” 

Handel's early Execution.—** When he was at Venice he enjoyed a curious 
triumph. Arriving in the middle of the carnival, he was conducted that 
very evening to a masked féte, at which he played upon the harpsichord, 
with his mask upon his face; on hearing which, Domenico Scarlatti, who 
happened to be present, cried out, ‘’Tis the Devil, or the Saxon of whom 
every one is talking.’ ”’ 

The Mothers in Solomon.—* Wandel never regarded musie as a simple 
arrangement of agreeable sounds ; he always attempted to make it speak to 
the mind—that it should have a physical as well as a moral meaning, So- 
lomon offers an admirably successful result of this endeavour, The 
two women sing in an absolutely different manner. The entire part 
of the real mother is full of grace, unction, and tenderness; whilst 
that of the false mother—she who has stolen the child—is, on the contrary, 
If they did not pronounce a single 
: they would 
be perfectly distinguishable from each other.” 

Handel’ s Connexion with his Age.—* It is a singular circumstance in his 
life that his genius gave him an indirect part in almost all the events of his 
century. His music was required to celebrate successively the birthday of 
Queen Anne, the marriage of the Prince of Wales, (George the Third’s 
father,) that of the Princess Roy al to the Prince of Orange, the coronation 
of George the Second, the burial of Queen Caroline, (all great events in 
those days,) the peace of Utrecht and that of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the vie- 
tories of Culloden and Dettingen. ‘To this day there is no great publie fu- 
neral at which the Dead March in Saud is not used for the purpose of im- 
pressing the mind with the solemnity of the occasion.” 

Although M. Scheelcher’s work cannot be considered as super- 
seding the necessity of a further life of Handel, his researches 
form an indispensable contribution to a future oe It 
is also a remarkable production in itself, and highly creditable to 
its author. A political exile in London, he has devoted his 
enforced leisure not to vain aspirations, or to conspiracies of a 
questionable if not a criminal character, but to a very yains- 
taking and laborious task. This may probably be followed by a 
catalogue raisonnée of the works of Handel—another biographical 
storehouse, more remarkable perhaps than the Life. 

NEW NOVELS." 


Many defeets might be pointed out in Quits. The notions held 


' by the Baroness Tautpheus about English middle-class life seem 


about Acis and Galatea, the chapel at Canons, whose * silver | 


bell summoned you to all the pride of prayer,” and the monu- 
mentrof Timon himself. 

“* Lest this magnificent Duke of Chandos should be deprived of any of his 
honours, let it at once be stated that it was for him also that Acis and Ga- 
latea was composed, and was performed at Cannons in 1721. The pretty 
poem for this English serenata is by Gay, assisted by the other literary fre- 
quenters of the mansion. Here may be found some verses by Pope, * Not 
showers to larks,’ and a strophe by Hughes, ‘ Would you gain the tender 
creature’ ; nor did they hesitate to take ‘ Help, Galatea, help,’ from Dry- 
den’s translation of the thirteenth book of Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses.’ It was 
a work made, as it were, for amusement. The , like that of Esther, 
did not leave Cannons, and reappeared only when a happy accident delivered 
it over to the public. 

“Of the splendid residence wherein the Duke of Chandos gave these mag- 
nificent * feasts of reason,’ nothing is now left but Whitchurch, the chapel 
which was constructed apart from the mansion. This has now become the 
parish church of the village of Edgeware, and is at present in a very poor 
condition. But it-was never very beautiful. ‘The fresco paintings, which 
adorn the principal pew, are of a very inferior order, as also are the paint- 
ings which decorate either side of th The most inte- 
resting relic in the place is an organ of moderate size, which stands behind 
the altar ; upon this may be found a little brass plate, bearing this inserip- 
tlon— 


i 


comumunion-table, 


HANDEL WAS ORGANIST OF THIS CHURCH 
FROM THE YEAR 1718 To 1721, AND 
COMPOSED THE ORATORIO OF ESTHER 
ON THIS ORGAN. 
For this memorial of him we are indebted to Julius Plumer, an inhabitant 
of the Edgeware Road, who caused it to be placed there in 1750. What he 
intended to record was, that the sublime musician played upon this organ 
at the time when Esther was performed at Whitchurch. When I visited 
the chapel, this venerable instrument had been undergoing repair for six 
months, * * * * * 
*“* The magnificent Duke himself is now almost forgotten. A marble 

statue, which was erected to his memory in the crypt of the chapel, is now 


rather metaphysieally invented than derived from critical ob- 
she often represents her characters as thinking and 
acting in a manner whose unlikelihood is obvious without am 
knowledge of the world or of human nature; 
sacrifices dramatie consistency to the convenience of her story. 
But she possesses one of the first requisites of a novelist: she can 
contrive a story, and she can endow the telling with interest and 
an appearance “of reality. She can also give strength and dis- 
tinctness to her persons, and purpose to theiraims, If the theme 
or clements of the tale are not exactly new, it is only a defect she 
shares with almost all novelists, 

Strictly speaking, Quits is a story in two parts. In the first, 
the heroine appears as a penniless orphan, sent from the house of 
a noble relation by a scheming mother, to break off a grow- 
ing attachment on the part of her son Lord Medway for his 
poor cousin Leonora Nixon, Transferred to her widowed unele, 
Stephen Nixon, a wealthy merchant, bent upon his only son’s 
forming a distinguished match, she captivates Arthur; but, 
through the lover’s vain sclfishness and her own perception of his 
character, nothing comes of his love. In the second part, Leonora 
appears as a wealthy woman; Arthur Nixon and his father 
having both died, and the unele having left his fortune to his niece. 
Of course there are no lack of lovers now, but ten years of ex- 
perience has rendered her somewhat suspicious and somewhat 
exacting or indifferent. However, there is a love-tale under 
peculiar cireumstances, which may be read at large in the book, 

though we have mentioned the story as being well told, its 
merit consists in its workmanlike structure, and the air of reality 
thrown over it, more than in any exciting scenes, The attraction 
of Quits rather lies in the distinet worldly objects of the principal 
people of the first part, and in the truthfulness with which life 
abroad is delineate , in the second. The character and fortunes of 
Leonora are ever present and conspicuous, but they are so closely 
connected with the broader sketches that she almost fills a 
secondary place. For instance, her two uncles Stephen and Gil- 
bert Nixon have both family ambition, showing itself in different 
ways. Stephen, the more intellectual of the two, has to a great 
extent repaired the defects of a neglected education by a wide 
range of English reading, and has neither hope nor care for fash- 
ionable society in his own person ; he only aims at an aristocratic 
marriage for his son. Gilbert, a less thoughtful but a more good- 
natured man, with a large family and an ambitious daughter 
fashionably educated, looks to enter the fashionable world him- 
self. Both brothers pretty well exhibit their own characters in 

* Quits: a Novel. By the Baroness Tautphaus, Author of “ The Initials,” 
In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 

True to Nature: a Novel. In two volumes. 

St. Eustace ; or the Hundred-and-One ; a Novel, 
three volumes. Published by Newby, 


servation : 
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Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
By Vane Ireton St. John. In 
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a dialogue, after Leonora had been invited by Georgina Nixon 
and her father Gilbert to take up her abode with them in their 
new West-end house, but which invitation she had declined at her 
uncle Stephen’s request, he having become attached to her. 

“« Mr, Nixon in no way concealed the satisfaction he felt at having se- 
cured Nora’s society ‘ for the remainder of his life,’ as he unhesitatingly 
said to his brother a few days afterwards; adding confidentially, ‘ The fact 
is, Gilbert, I am growing old, and were I to become infirm, Anne Ducker is 
not the person I should like to have about me. The wife likely to be chosen 
by my son Arthur will never consent to live in Russell Square ; and in fact 
I make no pretension to acquiring a daughter when he marries, on the con- 
trary, rather expect to lose him altogether.’ 

‘** You have very nearly done that already,’ observed Gilbert, bluntly. 

‘“* «By no means,’ said Mr. Nixon, quickly; ‘I expect him home very 
soon to spend some time with me.’ 

** * Perhaps he will condescend to visit us now that we have moved West- 
wards,’ observed Gilbert, with some pique. ‘ He was formerly much too 
fine a gentleman to notice or know me in the Park or at Kensington when 
he happened to be surrounded by his grand acquaintances.’ 

- ft have passed him in the same places without a nod of recognition,’ 
said Mr. Nixon, smiling; ‘a look of intelligence is all I expect on such 
occasions.’ 

** ¢Oh, if he cuts his own father, I have no right to be offended,’ rejoined 
Gilbert, laughing; ‘ only one of my sons had better not attempt anything 
of the kind with me.’ 

“** Arthur and I have come to the most perfect understanding on these 
subjects,’ observed Mr. Nixon, calmly: ‘ he must endeavour to rise in the 
world; and he can do so much more easily when not hampered by an old 
father, whose very existence is unknown to many of his acquaintances.’ 

*“**T have no notion of being put aside in any such way,’ said Gilbert, 
flushing a good deal. ‘I should think there was nothing to prevent him 
from rising in the world as well as my son. Money ’s the main point, and 
that I have, and intend to keep too as long as I live.’ 

“Tt won’t do what you want,’ said his brother, in the same calm 
thoughtful manner; ‘ the rise in the social scale is only perfected in the 
third generation. e are a decided improvement on our father in manners 
and appearance, and in both, as well as in education, our sons are an im- 
provement on us.” 

“**Ah, I knew you would say something about our want of a classical 
education! That indeed is a loss never to be repaired: but do you know, 
Stephen, Georgy tells. me that people of rank do not quote Greek or Latin 
excepting in Parliament ; and she thinks even if they did, { might pull out 
my handkerchief, like the people on the stage, and pretend to understand, 
an ae | 

** € And look like a fool!’ said his brother, interrupting him. 

¢That’s it,’ said Gilbert, laughing good-humouredly : ‘ after all, it’s 
better to *‘ tell the truth and shame the Devil,” eh?’ 

“¢Tt is better to keep quict and make no pretension of any kind,’ an- 
swered Stephen. ‘ Let your sons and daughters work their way in the 
world ; your wealth will help them on, but you yourself will bea dead- 
weight on their hands, and with all their affection for you they will find 
your presence in society a nuisance.” 

** © No, I cannot believe that!’ exclaimed Gilbert, walking up and down 
the room, a good deal chafed : ‘ though not as good looking as you, I may at 
least say that I have the manners and appearance of a—gentleman.’ 

** Stephen Nixon neither assented nor dissented to this observation : he 
seemed relieved by the entrance of Nora; to whom his brother instantly 
turned, exclaiming, ‘So, Miss Nora, you prefer Russell Square to Eaton 
Place, after all, it seems?’ 

** «My uncle Stephen prefers my society to being alone,’ she answered, 
with a smile. 

** ‘Now, I wonder,’ he continued, with some asperity, ‘ I wonder if you 
would give the same answer to Lady Medway, supposing her ladyship took 
it into her head to wish for your company!’ 

‘The possibility of an invitation to spend the summer at ‘ The Wil- 
lows ’ had again partially taken possession of Nora’s mind, from the time 
her cousin Georgina had informed her of the return of the Medways to Eng- 
land. She looked eagerly and inquiringly towards her uncle Stephen ; who 
goat: understood her thoughts, when he answered, ‘ Gilbert is jesting, 

ora : no letter or message has been sent by the Medways, nor is there the 
slightest chance of your hearing anything of them until your [half] brother 
returns from the Mediterranean ; he, I suppose, will take some notice of you ; 
but I have no fears of his ever proposing to take you from me altogether, as 
your uncle Gilbert would have done.’ 

*** For which I shall ever feel grateful,’ said Nora, extending both her 
hands to the latter. 

“ ¢ Well, well,’ cried Gilbert, looking exceedingly pleased, ‘ it’s a good 
thing to have “‘ two strings to one’s bow,” Nora ; so when you are tired of 
Russell Square you can come to Eaton Place, and ricy verey. In an esta- 
blishment such as mine, one more or less is of no importance, as Georgy 
said when she engaged the fellow whois to wear powder ; and indeed every- 
thing would be right if I could only get used to the new fashions and the 
late dinner-hour.’ ” 


There is undoubtedly a certain degree of truth in Zrue to Na- 
ture, but it is not exactly of the kind which is the most advan- 
tageous in fiction. The real in the book is the superficial and 
commonplace truth of a person accustomed to ‘‘ society,” but not 
able to see below the surface. The more important parts of the 
romance are somewhat of the oldest, ,though the writer’s ex- 
perience enables her to set them in a new fashion. 

The story is slight. Mr. Latymer, an old bachelor of excellent 
ee and large fortune, is in love with Clarice Montagu, a 
girl in her teens. As might be expected, there is a youthful rival 
in the case, and the old gentleman not only forgives his rejection, 
but makes Clarice his heir. Mr, Latymer’s ne ohew, Mr. Temple, 
the villain of the piece, not wishing to be disinherited, endeavours 
to destroy the will; but he is baffled by the sudden appearance of 
Clarice, to whose husband Mr. Disbrowe the property comes 
opportunely. 

emple’s villany is by no means limited to an attempt to 
destroy a will. He leads Captain Montagu, the brother of Clarice, 
into gambling and other bad. habits ; involves her father Sir Hugh 
in pecuniary difficulties through paying off his son’s debts; and 
for a time contrives to break off the attachment of her husband’s 
brother, Colonel Disbrowe, to a lady, by means of a forged letter ; 
the motive for this conduct being envy and revenge, the lady 
having refused Mr. Temple. Surely all this is not very new, nor 
very “true to nature.” 














However, it is not the mere outline of a novel of modern life 
that constitutes the attraction of the book. That ve greatly 
depends upon the filling-up, which has been already indicated as 
superficial, The execution of Zrue to Nature seems to differ 
from a circulating-library novel merely by the accident of the 
writer’s position. 

Mr. St. John’s St, Eustace is an historical romance, in so far as 
Louis the Thirteenth and the religious wars of France are con- 
nected with the fortunes of his heroes and heroines. Considered 
strictly, the history and the manners are both of a conventional 
cast: the Romish priest is too villanous; the monarch, we think, 
is too harshly painted; and the incidents are too melodramatic 
and surprising. In the main, however, the work is rapid in its 
movements and changes, very often striking in its situations ; 
and it will form an interesting romance of the circulating-library 
class, : 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Rome: its Ruler and its Institutions. By John Francis Maguire, M.P, 

A Memoir of John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, ry 
the Reverend T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer; with an Introdyec- 
tion, by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Quits; a Novel. By the Baroness Tautpheus, Author of ‘‘ The Initials.” Iy 
three volumes. 

True to Nature : a Novel. In two volumes. 

St. Eustace ; or the Hundred-and-One : a Novel. 
Ireton St. John. 


Lucian Playfair. 


In three volumes. By Vane 


By Thomas Mackern. In three volumes. 

India: its History, Climate, Productions ; with a full Account of the 
Origin, Progress, and Development of the Bengal Mutiny, and Sugges- 
tions as to the future Government of India. By J. H. Stoequeler, Au- 
thor of “ The Oriental Interpreter,” &e. With Illustrations.—The larger 
part of this cheap volume consists of matter already familiar to persons 
not very deeply read in Indian affairs ; but it is animated by the author's 
actual knowledge of the country and by his practised pen. The sketch of 
the mutiny is brief; in the exposition of its real causes Mr. Stocqueler 
goes back to the increase, and so far as the separation of the officers and 
men was in question the reconstruction of the army, in 1824. Since 
that time, he thinks there has been a gradual decline in the zeal and efti- 
ciency of the Sepoy. He lost his ancient sense of military honour, and 
became a mere mercenary. Mr. Stocqueler illustrates this opinion by a 
brief historical notice of facts; considering “the greased cartridges” as 
only a spark to combustibles already existing. 

As regards the future government of India, Mr, Stocqueler’s general 
ideas are similar to the suggestions already offered in this journal for the 
abolition of the double government. His leading views as to India itself 
are—to supersede Native by European officials wherever it is possible ; 
to discard all respect for caste, dismissing every man who pleads religion 
as a plea for shirking his duties; and to make a clean sweep among the 
Native princes. 

“Tn connexion with this courageous discountenance of the perpetual pleas 
of religion for idleness and barbarity, it would seem to be of the last import- 
ance that great liberties should be taken with all the Native princes who 
hold territory in the heart of India. The intelligent inhabitants of Europe 
would regard it as little less than insanity to place a deposed king in the 
very heart of the state he had recently ruled, and to supply him with all 
the means and appliances of preserving royal pomp and dignity. Imagine 
Louis Philippe, in 1848, settled with his sons at Lyons, and allowed a mil- 
lion of franes per annum, as soon as the Republic had been established or 
the Empire revived. Imagine a similar arrangement with the princes of the 
elder Bourbon family in another part of France, in 1830, palatial residences 
and large endowments having previously been provided for Napoleon Bona- 
parte and his family, in 1815, What could come of such a method of dis- 
posing of discarded dynasties but perpetual disorder?” 

The Danube and the Black Sea: Memoir on their Junction by a Rail- 
way between Tchernavoda and a Free Port at Kustendjie. By Thomas 
Forester, Esq., Author of “ Norway in 1848-1849,” &c.—A compilation 
designed to recommend the project for forming a harbour at Kustendjie 
in the Black Sea, with a railway thence to the Danube. The advantages 
proposed by this scheme are both political and commercial. The line of 
transit would be removed from Russian or even Austrian intrigue; a 
harbour of refuge would be provided for vessels on the Turkish shore of 
the Black Sea; the long and dangerous navigation of the mouths of the 
Danube would be avoided; and the necessity of improving the naviga- 
tion of that river superseded. Other benefits are also held out, including 
strategy and British emigration. 

Whether the so-called port of Kustendjie can be converted into a har- 
bour of the kind proposed, we cannot tell; we doubt whether the esti- 
mate of 64,7987. is not too low. There seems to be no question about 
the practicability of the railway, or its utility to Turkey. As the adja- 
cent countries can at present only export raw produce, its advantage for 
commercial objects is not so clear, on account of the double transship- 
ment that must take place at both ends. If the navigation of the Danube 
should not be improved as stipulated by the peace of Paris, this plan, or 
something like it, would become a necessity. 

A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs ; comprising French, Italian, German, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish, with English Translations and 
a general Index. By Henry G. Bohn.—One of the proverbs that ap- 
pears in more languages than one is applicable to Mr. Bohn’s book— 
** Store is no sore.” In these proverbs of seven nations, there are some 
sentences that are merely pointed sayings; others that are sensible 
maxims, but have hardly the deep thought, wide experience, and terse 
expression, which are requisite to constitute a proverb. Many, however, 
really exhibit the homely wisdom of a nation, and with a national spirit. 

Indeed, the national eae as displayed in its proverbs is one great 
feature of the book. In the French proverbs, for instance, we find the 
keen good sense of that people, mingled with a refined worldliness and a 
dash of satire. The Italian are more subtile in thought, and more in- 
dicative of native caution or of a people whose masters compel them to 
be cautious; while the Spaniard, perhaps as prudent as the Italian, 
turns that feeling mainly towards the Church which the Italian directs 
towards every man. 
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Uriel and other Poems.—Whether the author had any definite principle 
or “idea” in forming the plan of Uriel we do not know. If he had the 
design of exhibiting both modern sceptical science and princely supersti- 
tion using Romanism as a licence for indulgence, baffled y feminine 
faith and goodness, his ambition is far beyond his powers. He has pro- 
duced nothing but a failure as respects dramatic structure or discourse, 
nothing but an incongruous mixture with respect to sentiments and ideas ; 
there are paris of the poem not over-delicate in themselves, and others 
still more questionable. A priestly gallant, it would seem, succeeds by 
“ chloroform” ; and a philosophic lover “ seizes a small phial and dashes 
it on the floor,” lest he should be “‘tempted to some dark intent, some 
hideous crime.” A story could be gathered from the book, though as 
dramatically presented there is none. The author displays a good deal 
of varied philosophical reading, and has the knack of putting his thoughts 
into that kind of blank verse which is conventionally termed dramatic. 


Myra; or the Rose of the East. By Ella Haggard.—* A tale of the 
Affghan war” in verse; or more properly speaking, the unfortunate 
loves of Walter and Myra, first from Walter’s poverty, a rich rival, and 
the father’s refusal; next from Myra’s illness, caused by a false report 
of Walter’s death during the Cabul disasters; and lastly from the lady's 
decease, when Walter has returned and her father the haughty Montres- 
sor has consented to the match. Design, incidents, and characters, have 
small resemblance to Anglo-Indian life; but they perhaps resemble it as 
much as they do any other kind of life. The best thing in J/yrq is its 
imagery and easy verse. 

Nearer and Dearer : a Novelette. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A., Author of 
“ Verdant Green.” —A tale of a wedding brought about by means of a 
foolish bet, which introduces a blasé lover to his boyish flame, and so 
revives the genuine passion of his youth. It is very slight, and filled 
out with the verbal descriptions and remarks that distinguish the serial 
novels; but it may form pleasant railway reading. 

Phrenclogy made Practical and Popularly Explained. By Frederick 
Bridges.—Except the reflections of Mr. Bridges, the only novelty we 
perceive in this account of the principles of phrenology is the description 
and application of the Phrenophysiometer, an instrument designed to 
measure the skull accurately, and prevent the discredit that has attached 
to the science from such mictakes as giving Thurtell a good character 
from the appearance of his head. A feature of the book is the number 
of heads of criminals,—as Palmer, Greenacre, and others,—whose cha- 
racters are expounded from their organs. 

Dates, Battles, and Events of Modern History.—A small publication by 
Lord Eustace Cecil. It contains the leading events of a warlike or po- 
litical character from the entrance of the Saxons into England to the 

ce of Paris, arrange] iu chronological order. The table is followed 
y an analytical account of the principal wars and treaties of peace, with 

the names of the chief commanders and principal battles. It is useful to 
refresh, but will scarcely inform, its nature being curt, and rather re- 
sembling jotting than writing. 

The Companion to a Walk through the Art Treasures Exhibition of 
Paintings and Engravings at Old Trafford Place, By an Amateur.— 
This catalogue, containing all the paintings, &c. by modern masters, with 
a few ancient pictures, is accompanied by notes, frequently acute and 
often sensible, but scarcely wanting the word “ amateur” to indicate the 
nature of the criticism. Sometimes this may impart freshness, but as 
frequently it subjects the pictures to a test to which they were not in- 
tended to be brought. The armour of Sisera might be archwologically 
wrong, yet the picture be truthful and of value artistically. 

Architectural Economics. By the Reverend G. Scratton, formerly of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects.—A species of “ ready reckoner” 
for builder's work, exhibited in the form of tables with illustrative notes, 
and accompanied by designs. They will require some experience in the 
subject to be readily applied. 

The Rights, Duties, and Relations of Domestic Servants, their Masters 
and Mistresses. By 'T. Henry Baylis, M.A., Barrister-at-law.—A short 
and very clear account of the law relating to masters and servants, with 
some useful advice of a prudential or moral kind. This exposition is fol- 
lowed by an account of the various institutions for the benefit of domestic 
servants, or of which they can take advantage—as Savings Banks. 

The fortnight has produced a variety of reprints; but the majority, 
like the rest of the publications, are not of a remarkable character. The 
most readable and interesting is the ninth volume of Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors; finishing Erskine, whom the biographer 
handles con amore, and commencing Eldon, with whom the long series 
is to close. 

The second volume of Carlyle’s Essays deals chiefly with German topics, 
except ‘ Voltaire,” ‘‘ History,” and ‘ Signs of the Times,” the last pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review as long ago as 1829. The third volume 
of Strabo’s “Geography” concludes the literal translation which Mr. 
Bohn embraces in his Classical Library. The two novels are cheap re- 
prints. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from 
the Earliest Times till the Reign of King George IV. By John Lord Camp- 
bell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Fourth edition. In ten volumes. Volume IX. 

Critical and Misceliancous Essays, collected and republished. By Thomas 
Carlyle. In four volumes. Volume II. 

The Geography of Strabo, Literally translated, with Notes. The first Six 
Books by H. C, Hamilton, Esq.; the remainder by W. Falconer, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of Bushey, Hertfordshire. In three 
volumes. Volume III, with a complete Index. 

Ethel Churchill ; or the Two Brides. By L. E. L., 
thor of “ Lady Anne Granard,” &c. 

The Man at Arms: a Romance. By G.P.R. James, Esq. (The Parlour 
Library.) 

A Handbook to the Museum of Ornamental Ar! in the Art Treasures Exrhibi- 
tion, By J. B. Waring, Esq. To which is added the Armoury. By J. R. 
Planché, Esq. Being a reprint of Critical Notices originally published in the 
** Manchester Guardian.” 

A Handbook to the Water Colours, Drawings, and Engravings in the Art 
Treasures Exhibition, Being a reprizt of Critical Notices originally published 
in the “* Manchester Guardian.” 

Tirocinium Gallicum : a Short French Grammar for Classical Schools; with 
frequent Comparison of the Latin. Edited by the Reverend John Day Collis, 
M.A., late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, &c. Second edition, much 
enlarged, 
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AN ENGLISH RAMBLE. 


Few of the counties of England would seem to offer less attraction to 
tourists than the agricultural district of Buckinghamshire ; nevertheless, 
a ramble through its well-cultivated farms and truly primitive villages 
is not without interest to those who can take pleasure in rural scenery 
not unmixed with antiquarian features. Such an excursion the writer 
lately made, starting from Chalfont St. Giles; immortalized by having 
been for a time inhabited by John Milton, during the plague of London 
in 1666, Passing through the cheerful little town of Amersham, you 
come to Shardeloes, the residence of Mr. Drake, delightfully situate on 
rising ground, which is clothed with noble timber for some distance, the 
valley below being watered by the stream of the Misbourne, here col- 
lected into a somewhat extensive lake. Great Missenden is an ordinary 
country village nestled between the hills: soon after quitting which, we 
opened upon the Chiltern Hills, a chalk range running South-west and 
North-east, and forming the lower boundary of the Vale of Aylesbury. 
The little town of Wendover appeared the very abode of dulness, as we 
quietly entered it between five and six in the evening of a beautiful 
summer’s-day. Hardly a human being was visible, harvest-time —— 
emptied the dwellings even to the children, who are useful in the gene 
work of “ leasing” or gleaning in the wheat stubbles. This solitude 
and repose was, however, anything but unwelcome ; for the weather was 
delightful, and the landscape truly English. The church, embosomed in 
trees; the fields around richly studded with sheaves of corn ; the cattle 
at graze; and the hills tufted with shrubs, box, juniper, and the like,— 
altogether it was a scene at once cheerful, attractive, and picturesque. 
From this to Aylesbury nothing interesting, save to the farmer. From 
Aylesbury, (a thriving country-town,) we took the Buckingham road for 
five miles, diverging to the left, intending to visit the village of Oving, 
where there there is a fine old seat of the Aubreys: but, the road 
being intricate, we took a wrong turn, and found ourselves at another 
village, which, on inquiry, we learnt was North Marston. 

Methought the church appeared worthy of a visit; accordingly we as- 
cended the hill on which it stands. Some urchins, who ran after us 
offering to hold our horse, went and fetched the cottager woman who 
kept “‘the kay of the church.” On entering, I was surprised to perceive 
a very handsome painted glass window, evidently of recent date: a sub- 
stantial oaken ceiling, with pendants and roses, caryed seats, communion- 
tablets, handsomely fitted; everything neat and well cared for. The 
exterior offered unusual architectural beauty, the nave being decorated 
with numerous Gothic pinnacles. I expressed to the good woman, our 
conductress, my wonder at all this, and asked who had embellished this 
church. 

Woman—* The Queen, to be sure.”’ 

Traveller—“ The Queen! what could she have to do with it?’ 

Woman—* Why, a precious good deal, I’se warrant. Did ye never hear 
of one John Camden Neild—a great miser—what left all his money and his 
lands to the Queen ?”’ 

Traveller—* Well, I think I do recollect, some few years back, hearing of 
a great legacy which had been left to the Queen, Was it about here that 
the lands lay?” 

Woman—* Aye, sure! Mr. Neild owned ever so many farms round about 
this here place.” . 

Traveller —* Wad he any residence in the village > 

Woman—*“ No: he used to come and dra’ his rents his own self, and then 
he stopped with one of his tenants, handy here : he lived very close, and had 
saved up millions of money.” 

Traveller—* Millions! that’s not to be believed. I thought I heard that 
what he left to the Queen was about a hundred thousand pounds, or there- 
away.” 

Woman—* Lor blessy! *twas ever so much more nor that.” 

Traveller—“1 can’t think it, somehow.” 

Woman—(looking embarrassed)—** Well, how much és a million ?”’ 

Traveller—** Why, a million is ten hundred thousand pounds,” 

Woman—(with a gesture of impatience, and proceeding to open an inner 
door)—‘* Ah! he'd more nor that round /eve away, let alone other places.”’ 

Over the communion-table, and under the handsome window I have 
mentioned, is an inscription in old English characters painted on a gold- 
ground in memory of the testator, John Camden Neild; placed there 
by order of the Queen. 

Proceeding about two miles farther, I reached the village of Gran- 
borough, with a little plain church, its cottages scattered in clusters, and 
offering indubitable indications of comfort and decent habits in the resi- 
dents. The harvest had caused the cottages to be deserted by their 
owncrs; a few children (and those healthy and well fed) being the only 
living things to be seen. At Granborough I halted for refreshment ; 
finding, by good luck, what has of late years become but too rare, a jug 
of genuine home-brewed beer. The landlord and his dame, full of 
civility, produced all that their humble house afforded; and both I and 
my horse left the spot with renewed energies. Our road to Steeple 
Claydon lay through pasturage enclosures, the gates of which were 
many and tedious to open. Passing through the grounds of Sir Ha 
Verney, Bart., M.P., we stopped to look at the church of Middle Clay- 
don, which adjoins his time-honoured mansion, formerly the seat 
of the ancient family of Chaloner: the park is enlivened by a sheet 
of water, and is well timbered. Mounting a neighbouring hill, I found 
myself at Steeple Claydon,—a place interesting to me on account 
of my relationship with this family of Chaloner, many members of 
which lie buried within the precincts of its simple, unpretending church. 
The village is delightfully situate on high ground, with extensive views 
over the country on all sides. Nothing can be more agreeable to 
look upon than the cottages and farm-houses of Steeple Claydon. A 
few flaring flowers ornament most of them in front, while abundance 
of vegetable produce lies behind. Everything denotes the presiding 
influence of a considerate “squire” anda benevolent parson. On the 
Western declivity of the hill I found a school-house of elegant de- 
sign, rebuilt on the site of the old school, for the reception of the 
infant children of the neighbourhood, by Sir Harry Verney. With 
that reverence for bygone generous deeds which characterizes all 
cultivated minds, Sir Harry has caused the memory of the original 
founder to be preserved; the escutcheon of a Chaloner, carved in stone, 
being still in its place over the porch, the only part of the original build- 
ing which remains. On the brow of the hill is a “vallum,” of con- 
siderable depth and width, with a mound, where Oliver Cromwell, it is 
credibly affirmed, encamped during his campaign against the King’s 
forces in this county. Sir Harry Verney has placed a brass inscription 
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in a wall hard by, in order to keep alive the tradition concerning this in- 
teresting incident. In the chancel of the church at Steeple Claydon is a 
mural tablet to the memory of an Edward Chaloner, one of whose an- 
cestors the tablet records as having been knighted by the Protector of 
King Edward the Sixth, and by Queen Elizabeth sent ambassador to the 
Emperor Ferdinand and to Philip the Second King of Spain. 

Quitting this pleasant spot, not without regret, I descended into the 
plain, and, by a sequestered track of a purely agricultural character, pass- 
ed through the villages of Edgcott and Grendon-Underwood, (the latter 
boasting a handsome and picturesque church,) and, traversing for a short 
pace e “ Akeman way,” one of the early Saxon highways, I came to 

udgershall, having a most primitive-looking pnts indy seated 
on an eminence ; thence, through pasture-fields and enclosures, to Brill— 
a small town somewhat singularly placed, on the summit of a lofty ridge 
some 300 feet or more above the level of the surrounding country. 

This place was formerly the centre of a district called Birnwode forest, 
resorted to by several of our Plantagenet Kings for the purpose of hunt- 
ing. King John, Henry the Second, and Edward the Third, spent much 
time here, From several points in the immediate vicinity of the church, 
most delightful and commanding views are obtained. The wooded resi- 
dence and park of the Marquis of Chandos, Wotton Ilouse, lies im- 
mediately under the ridge, to the North; whilst beyond it stretch away, 
for many miles, the productive farms and comfortable shaded homesteads 
of this rich and favoured county. But little remains of the once ex- 
tensive forest by which this district was formerly covered. A grove 
of lofty trees, close to the town, appears to be the sole remnant of its 
—— glory. 

Zarly on the morrow I descended from my “ monticule,” on the 
South-west side, bent upon finding the way to the site of an edifice of 


‘ancient date, sag en interesting by its having stood a siege of a fort- 


night's duration, by the Parliament forces under General Fairfax, in 1645 ; 
Boarstall House, at that time belonging to Lady Dynham, being success- 
fully defended by Sir William Campion. A pleasant drive of some three 
miles brought me to the spot, now a rural solitude, once animated with 
active and opulent feudal existence. The Gate House, with its fourmassive 
towers, yet stands, and in its pristine form, only shorn of its portcullis 
and drawbridge ; and is a striking picturesque monument of mediaeval 
taste. It is confidently affirmed to have been erected in the reign of 
Edward the First, about the year 1324; John de Handlo, the lord of 
the domain, having obtained licence from the King to “ fortify his man- 
sion at Boarstall, and make a castle of it ’’—so ran the edict. * Three 
sides of the deep moat are yet open, and full of water; and one solitary 
secular tree (an elm) stands within its enclosure, sole survivor of many 
hundred oaks and elms which no longer ago than the year 1788 sur- 
rounded this ancient feudal castle. 

The woman who now resides in the Gate House recounted to me the 
following particulars. ‘ My grandmother,” said she, “ lived and die 
here. She died about thirty years ago, when she was eighty-seven. 1 
remember her very well, and have often heard her tell about the old 
house, and about the family of Aubrey. The ‘great house,’ she said, 
stood upon a deal of ground, and had prim gardens, and trees set in 
rows, with clipped hedges; and there were very noble rooms in the 
mansion. The late Sir Thomas Aubrey inherited a large part of Sir 
John Aubrey’s estates. He died, like his uncle, at a great age. My 
grandmother remembered the forest being so thick all round Boarstall 
that you could not see the house until you came quite close upon it. Sir 
John Aubrey had, by his first wife, a son, who about the age of six 
or seven years came to an untimely death. lis nurse having given 
the child a little medicine, wished that he should afterwards take some 


gruel, ‘To make this gruel, she used some oatmeal which she found in | 


one of the cupboards in the Gate House, which building contained the 
kitchen. It unfortunately turned out that this oatmeal had had arsenic 
mixed with it. The child at first refused to swallow the gruel, 
saying it was nasty; on which the nurse added some sugar, and thus 
the child’ was induced to eat it up. The poor boy died within three 
hours of this fatal mistake being committed. My grandmother saw the 
child when it was dying: it was a fine little boy, and the nurse had like 
to have gone out of her mind with grief. Lady Aubrey, the boy’s mo- 
ther, took on sadly, and after a few months died of a broken heart. The 
widower, anxious for an heir, married, after a while, another lady; but 
she bore him no child.” 

Sir John began to pull down the great house about eighty years ago, 
carting the stone and other materials away to enlarge Dorton House 
withal; originally a structure of the Tudor age, which it took him many 
years to complete. It is situate about a mile and a half East of Brill, 
nearly at the bottom of the slope, and in the immediate vicinity of a 
somewhat remarkable medicinal spring of a strong chalybeate quality. Sir 
Thomas Aubrey, on coming to the pri yperty, somewhere about thirty years 


ago, set about cutting down the fine forest which surrounded the site of 


Boarstall House. There were many trees of such bulk and value as to 
fetch the sum of 167. per stick. The estimate made by the inhabitants 
was, that he had cut down over 1500 timber-trees. As Sir Thomas 
Aubrey did not inherit the Dorton estates, (which were left to Mrs, 
Ricketts,) it was surmised that this wholesale destruction of the Boarstall 
timber was prompted by an unworthy feeling of jealousy ; the Boarstall 
estates being destined to pass to Mrs, Ricketts and her heirs, in default of 
Sir Thomas leaving a son. 

After making a leisurely inspection of this interesting relie of the 
fourteenth century, I returned to Brill ; whence, passing by the spa or 
medical spring mentioned above and close to Dorton House, I reascended 
by a steep path to the pleasant village of Chilton. It would be difficult 


to point out a more charming drive. On each side of the ridge an ex- | 
tensive view is enjoyed ; whilst on gently descending into the village, | 
the road is overarched by umbrageous trees, and the ancient manor-house | 


and handsome church, in close proximity, are shaded by a grove of mag- 
nificent elms. , 

After leaving Chilton, the road sinks down into the valley of the 
Thames; and, passing through the town of Thame, we followed a dull 
level line of country to Prince’s Risborough, a neat little town nestled 
at the base of the Chiltern range. Ourselves and horse standing in 


* [The property came, by inheritance, to the family of Aubrey, about 
one hundred and fifty years since ; the last male descendant of which, Sir 
Thomas Aubrey, dying not more than a year ago, without children, the 
estates devolved upon a lady married to Mr. Ricketts, the next in blood, 
residing at Dorton House. ]} 





great need of sustentation, we alighted at what was dignified by the title 
of the “ head inn” of the place; and, after seeing the good horse cared 
for, opened the subject of dinner with the landlady. Traveller—‘ What 
have ye got in the house, mistress?” Landlady—* Mighty little, I'm 
afeard.” Traveller—‘‘ Well, then, you'd better send out and get us 
some mutton-chops, or something.” Landlady—“ Oh! that won't be 
no use, for there ai’nt such a thing in the town.” Traveller—“ Hoy. 
do you know that?” Landlady—‘*’Cos we've been and tried for 
some other travellers; and there’s ne'er a butcher have got a scrap of 
meat. Ye see, tomorrow’s our market-day; so they won’t kill till the 
over-night.” Traveller—‘ Well, then, bring out the bread and cheese ; 
you've got that, I suppose?” Land!ady—* Aye, aye, we got that, sure 
enough.” + 

Towards six o'clock, we jogged on; passing by the pretty little 
village of Bradenham, under the hiil on which the church of West 
Wycombe, presenting a striking object, is perched. At its base stands 
the noble mansion and richly-timbered grounds of Sir Francis Dashwood 
King, called West Wycombe Park; than which, few more attractive 
and interesting seats can be cited. The road hence, to High or Chipping 
Wycombe, lay through a valley watered by a stream, and ornamented 
by the wood-crowned heights of Wycombe Abbey ; forming a delightful 
landscape, gilded by the departing rays of a gorgeous sunset. 

Here ends my humble “itinerary.” May it interest some of your 
readers who still cherish a love of old English tradition, haunts, and 
dwellings ; albeit my track led neither through romantic nor magnificent 
scenery. Hi. G, 

24th August 1857. 

+ L repeat this prosaic dialogue, to show that frugal habits are still in 
fashion among the rural population of England, 


ABSTRACT OF THE EVIDENCE APPENDED TO THE 
ARMY PURCHASE REPORT. 

Tue Royal Commission directed to inquire into the Purchase and Sale 
| of Commissions in the Army was appointed on the 10th May 
1856. The Commissioners nominated by the Crown were—the Duke 
of Somerset, Lord Stanley, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Edward El- 
lice, Lieutenant-General Wynyard, Licutenant-General Sir De Lacy 
| Evans, Major-General Sir Harry Jones, Major-General Sir Henry 
| Bentinck, Mr. George Carr Glyn, and Colonel Wetherall. These 
| Commissioners met for the first time on the 26th May 1856; the 
Duke of Somerset taking the chair. In that year they held fifteen 
sittings, the last being on the 15th July. In 1857 they sat four times, 
beginning on the 16th May and terminating on the 18th June. The 
attendance of the Commissioners was exemplary, and absence rare. 
Colonel Wetherall took no part in the sittings of 1857, having in the in- 
terim sailed for China. The report v 1s presented in July, on what day 
We cannot state, for our copy is not dated. This report we have pr 
viously described and commented on; and it remains to set before our 
readers an abstract of the evidence on which the report was founded, Fi 
the sake of clearness, it will be advisable to divide the subject into sever: 
heads, and to bring together the evidence bearing on each. 

First, of Purchase and Sale. The practice came in, as is pretty well 
known, with the Restoration. Willian III endeavoured to suppress it ; 
but he failed. In the reign of George I the price of commissions was 
regulated. Attempts have been made to prevent oflicers from receiving 
more than the regulation-price; but they have been continually evaded, 
and now the authorities shut their eyes to a practice which all know to 
| exist, and in which many have participated in their passage from the 
lower to the higher ranks of the Army. The exceptions to the rule of 
purchase and sale are the Ordnance Corps and the Marines. The mode 
of obtaining a first commission was described by Sir Charles Yorke, 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-chief. A person applies for a 
commission, with or without purchase, to the Commander-in-chief : if, 
| on inquiry, the antecedents of the candidate are found satisfactory, his 
} name is entered in a book. The young man is then examined at Sond- 
hurst. If he pass, and he is for purchase, he takes a commission ** ge- 
nerally ” when it comes to his turn; but “there are exceptions.” If | 
is not for purchase, he must wait for a death-vacancy. The first pric: 
paid is always the regulation-price. Such is not the case in his onwar’ 
progress. Mr. Charles Hammersley, one of the firm of Cox and Co. 
army-agents, stated that “anything under double the regulation is con 
sidered very reasonable.” Thus, “in the case of a Lieutenant-Colon:! 
of Cavalry the regulation is 6175/.; the common price is 11,0007.” The 
regulation-price of a company in the Guards is 4800/.; the common 
| price is upwards of 80007. The regulation-price of a company in th 
Line is 1800/.; it “sells” for 24007. The regulation-price of a Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneley is 4500/. ; it sells for 70007, The highest price he ever 
| heard of for a Licutenant-Colonelcy in the Infantry is 8000/.; the 
highest in the Cavalry is 18,0007, Mr. Hammersley was of opinion that 
the relatives of officers sometimes impoverish themselves in raising 
money for the promotion of those officers. In theory, each officer is 
permitted to purchase in his turn, if he can pay the regulation-price ; 
| but practically that is not so, for officers will not sell until they ean ob- 

tain the “ market-price.”” In war-time the theory and the practice more 
| nearly coincide, and a larger number of promotions are made without 

purchase. Officers who are not for purchase benefit by the current of 

promotion set flowing by the purchases, because they gradually rise to 

the head of their lists; but then their further promotion is arrested un- 

less a death-vacancy oceurs above, and the steps go without purchase. 
| After a certain term of service, officers who have not purchased are per- 
mitted to sell their commissions, for what they can get. The sale of 
commissions goes on up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, but not be- 
yond that rank, 

Such being the mode of promotion, the question is, what are its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? The advantages of the system are described 
by Earl Grey, Lord Panmure, Sir James Simpson, Sir George Brown, 
Sir Henry Barnard, Captain Macpherson, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

Earl Grey supports it by general considerations, always keeping in sight 
the relations of the Army to the institutions of the country. He could 
suggest no modifications. He thought it an advantage in every way. 

**In the first place, I cannot —_ retaining an old opinion, which now 
seems to have gone out of fashion, that a standing army in a free country Is 
always a source of more or less danger ; and I do not think the present state 
of the country, tranquil and settled as it appears to be, would justify us in 
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neglecting the experience of all other nations and all past times, in en- 
deavouring to separate the standing army too completely from the general 
population of the country in interest and feeling. I believe thatthe fact 
that there are constantly passing through the Army a large number of per- 
sons identified in interest and feeling with the great body of the higher and 
middle classes, is a very great security against the Army ever being 
abused so as to become a source of danger to the political liberty of the 
country, as might happen if the Army were entirely officered by mere sol- 
diers of fortune.” 

He is of opinion that the system “ affords to the military authorities 
a way of getting rid of officers not fit for higher duties” ; for “ there are 
means of bringing a pressure to bear upon an officer not considered fit for 
his profession, which induces him to sell.” He did not “believe that 
by any system of retirement you could, without throwing a most ex- 
travagant burden upon the country, provide [for cases of inefficiency] so 
effectually as they are provided for now.” Lord Grey sums up thus— 

‘J think that it would be inexpedient to disturb the system of promotion 
by purchase, because you find that, practically as it now exists, it does 
maintain during peace a more rapid current of promotion than is found to 
exist in other armies; that it prevents the inferior ranks of the service 
from being encumbered by men who are no longer at a time of life at which 
they are fit for its duties ; and that this object could not be equally accom- 
lished by any other means ; that if you were to abolish purchase, you would 

ve reduced to the alternative cither of making the promotion by seniority or 
by selection ; that if you attempted to prescribe selection as the proper 
principle, there would be practical difficulties in making that selection, 
which will always have a tendency to make the service relapse into one of 
mere seniority ; that even if in spite of these difficulties a selection was 
made, still, though it might obviate the objection to having old officers in 
the higher ranks of Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors, it would only by so 
doing encumber the junior ranks of Captain and Lieutenant, because, of 
course, every man who is passed before | 
Major and Lisctensnt-Ostonel would prolong the average period of those 
who are not selected remaining in the lower ranks; and that you would 
have very old men in those ranks, as is the case in the French army now, 
in which the officers are stated to be of a much higher average age than is 
desirable for the benefit of the service.” 

Lord Panmure stands firmly by the purchase system. Asked whether 
he thought it desirable for the interests of the public and the Army to re- 
tain it, he said— 

**T do not think you could improve the system of purchase and sale as it is 
at present, in any other way than if you adopt some means whereby the 
excessive prices should be checked or abolished. [Sir James Searlett says 
they will always fetch ‘* the market-price.’’]_ It has always appeared to 
me very objectionable that prices beyond the regulation should be given for 
commissions : it would be a good thing if you could restrain parties from 
purchasing at more than the regulation-price of the commission. If you 
could but do that, I should be very sorry to see the system of purchase in 
the Army abolished. I believe it tends to help on those who cannot pur- 
chase, and that it tends to keep the line clear of a vast number of old men 
who would cling on for death-vacancies ; and who would marry, and the 
regiments would be filled with married men; and you would not have them 
in the efficient state they are at present. I have never yet heard anybody 
propose to substitute anything in the place of the present system that would 
work, and at the same time give you a younger and more energetic body of 
officers than you have now.” 

He does not cling to purchase for purchase’s sake. 
can be produced, he will give up the present immediately. 
opinion that it is not derogatory to the feelings of officers. If those who 
are purchased over were calmly reasoned with, they must admit that 
they rise faster by purchase than they would by seniority. 

Sir James Simpson can see no evils whatever in the system of pur- 
chase. ‘* My opinion is strongly in favour of it; to leave it alone.” 
“Without purchase, promotion, which cannot go on too fast, would be 
very much at a stand-still.” 

Sir George Brown was equally positive, but more instructive. “A 
man gets on in the Army, if he has no money, faster than he does in the 
Artillery, where money is not required.” ‘‘A man having no money 
comes into the Army fully knowing that he will be purchased over, and 
it ought to be no cause of disgust or annoyance to him, because it is a 
thing perfectly understood beforehand, That reminds me of a question 
that was put to me in one of the Committees of the House of Commons 
by the late Mr. Hume. He asked me a question with regard to men dis- 
liking to wear kilts; and I told him, that the best way for a man who 
did not like to wear the kilt, was not to enlist in the Forty-second Regi- 
ment; and it is precisely so with the man who has no money, and who 
could not bear to be purchased over—he ought not to come into the Army 
at all.” Ile mentioned the case of a Sergeant-Major who obtained a 
company in seven years and a half: many purchased over his head; 
“but he would not have got on half as fast if they had not purchased out 
of his way.” A Marine officer in precisely the same situation was six years 
later. If purchase were abolished, “‘ you would not be able to make the 
Army so desirable a profession, or near it; nor would you add in any 
way to its efficiency.” Asked whether he considered seniority with pur- 
chase the dest system for the Army generally, he said, “‘ I am quite sure 
that it is the most satisfactory for the Army. A competent man who 
stands next for a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, but who has no money, ought 
not to expect the step.” “The system of promotion by purchase is the 
fairest thing that can be. I think it is fairer than without; and that it 
is more possible for the Commander-in-chief to job promotion without 
purchase than with it.” The system is a protection to those who have 
no family or political influence. 

Sir Henry Barnard reported the opinions of French and Sardinian 
officers in favour of our system; because it gives a higher class of officers 
than the French system, and draws a marked line between the commis- 
sioned and the noncommissioned officers. The latter mix with the 
troops more than the former could, and exercise a great control over the 
men. 

Captain Macpherson said—*“ I think the service would lose greatly 
if the officers who purchase were removed from it. I think the great 
mistake the public make is in thinking that all the men who purchase 
belong to the aristocracy ; whereas I should say, much the greater num- 
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Neither Lord Grey, nor the Duke of Cambridge, nor Sir James Scar- 
lett, nor Lord Panmure, would think of introducing the purchase system 
if they had to begin de novo. ‘The Duke of Cambridge said, that though 
_—— it is not a good system, yet in our country it works well. 

The witnesses against the system were Major-General Dupuis, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bingham, Mr. M. J. Higgins, Sir Duncan Macdougall, 
Colonel Lord West, Colonel Franks, Brigadier-General Spencer, Sir 
Colin Campbell, and Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

Major-General Dupuis and Colonel Bingham are Artillery officers. 
They were asked whether the system of purchase would work in the 
Artillery ; and they replied, “ Never.” They were asked whether it 
would induce old officers to retire. Colonel Bingham replied, “ They 
might go away horrified and disgusted.” ‘“ An ofticer of Artillery, after 
getting a captaincy, gains a certain degree of knowledge; and you 
would bring in a young captain who would go right over the heads of 
others, just because he had money without any superior qualification.” 
Question, ‘ Would that create great mortification and ill-feeling among 
the officers?”” Answer, *“ Dreadful.” 

Mr. M. J. Higgins said that the chief objections to purchase are, that 
it limits the field of selection, excluding “ the whole of the middle class 
and the best of the lower classes”; that it leads to a leap-frog system; 
that the good and the bad men get on just as well, the clever men no 
better than the dull men; that non-purchasers do not get rapidly to the 
head of their ranks, as is pretended, but very slowly, seeing many juniors 
go over their heads, so that when they do reach the head of their ranks 
they are unfit for further promotion. Colonel Lord West thinks that 
the system of purchase has an injurious effect upon all the officers in the 
service ; that it has tended to prevent a system of regular training before 
the officers entered the service; that the efforts of officers to ¢ ualify 
themselves for the higher grades are impeded and deadened by Golan 
ledge that the facilities of advancement by purchase are very great; 
that it leads to a “sordid and degrading traffic in commissions in the 
higher grade, either by officers paying large sums above the regulation 
te obtain promotion, or by opportune exchanges”; that its abolition 
would give a more working character to the Army in time of peace, and 
make those who have means study their profession as much as those who 
have not. Colonel Franks is of opinion, that as long as money is made 
the chief means of advancement in the Army in place of merit, parents 
will not give.their sons so good an education as for other professions, 
The officers of the Army in general are indifferently educated men. If 
money were not spent on commissions, it would be spent on education. 
“I never,” he said, “ heard an officer yet in the British Army talk of 
getting on, or of his prospects of getting on, that he did not end 
speaking of the interest he had.” ‘ On going into the field first, bo 
our cavalry and infantry, in consequence of the ignorance of our officers, 
appear to a great disadvantage.” 

An extract from the evidence of Sir Colin Campbell will show his 
fecling— 

Question, ‘‘Do you think that the system of promotion by pate has 
an injurious effect upon the Army, by dispiriting many excellent officers, 
who find themselves passed over?’ Answer, “As regards those indi- 
viduals who have been passed over, certainly. Ihave known many very 
estimable men, having higher qualities as officers than usual, men of real 
promise and merit, and well-educated, but who could not purchase: when 
such men were purchased over, their ardour cooled, and they frequently 
left the service ; or when they continued, it was from necessity, and not 
from any love of the profession.” Question, “ If, instead of the system of 
promotion by purchase, a system of promotion by selection were adopted, 
it would be equally the ease that many excellent officers would be passed 
over?”’ Answer, **No doubt; but there is this difference in that which 
caused them to be passed over, it is a very different principle. The one is 
by the possession of a little money ; whereas by selection there may be un- 
fairness in it sometimes, but one hasa right to expect that men in a high 
station, who would select the officers, would select proper and fitting men 
for the service.”’ 

Brigadier-General Spencer thinks that purchase is derogatory to the 
Army, and that it does not much quicken promotion. 


Cases of hardship endured under the purchase system were stated by 
Sir Colin Campbell, Sir Duncan Macdougall, Mr. Higgins, and Captain 
Macpherson. 

Case of Lieutenant-Colonel Cuddy.—“ There was an officer in the 55th 
Regiment, and my attention was called to the case by General Pennefather. 
This officer had been promoted for service in the field, and he had obtained 
his brevet majority. He led the assault at Ching Kiang-foo; and though 
he became Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel, and was in command of the 55th 
Regiment in the field, in the presence of the enemy, a young Captain who 
had just come out purchased over his head, and took the command of the 
regiment, and he was obliged to descend to the command of a company. 
This poor fellow was killed in leading his company against the Redan—his 
name was Lieutenant-Colonel Cuddy. The young officer was very young; 
and in this ease, a man of experience, who was titted for his position for 
that particular occasion, and had proved himself a bold and intrepid soldier, 


| was superseded in his command by one who, I dare say, was equally so, but 


who did not possess his experience; nor could that young man have com- 
manded the confidenee of the soldiers in the manner in which Cuddy had 
done, from his having been frequently in the field with them, and having 
distinguished himself as a soldier.”’ 

Case of Major Ferguson. This officer was passed over by a purchaser 
from another regiment. He was ‘‘one of the most magnificent fellows 
in the Army, a man who was through everything during the Peninsular 
war.’ Question, ‘“* And he was known at that time to be a most excellent 
officer? ’’? Answer by Sir D. Macdougall, “ Yes. The Duke of Wellington 
afterwards felt that it was very hard that Major Ferguson had been passed 
over. ‘There was a disagreeable thing occurred in the — regiment, and 
it was necessary to give the command to some energetic and determined 
fellow; and the Duke of Wellington selected Major Ferguson, (who had 


| been passed over, as above stated,) from the whole of the Peninsular army 


ber belong to the middle classes; and as no aristocratic influence can | 


pass over an officer who is for purchase, I consider these monied men 
the greatest check to that influence. I also consider it of importance 
that every class of society should be fairly represented in the Army.” 
“ After twenty-one years’ servicer, a non-purchasing officer can sell, 
which he could not'do if the purchase system were done away with ; 
and that is considered a great bom te a poor man.” 


to command that regiment. A very singular thing was this, and it shows how 
much depends upon chance in the purchase. IfI had come off picquet at 
Bayonne five minutes later than I did one day, Major Ferguson never would 
have had the command of the — regiment, and Sir George Brown probably 
never would have been Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards, nor second 
in command in the Crimea. And the circumstances were these, I was 
marching from picquet at Bayonne. I passed the tent of Major Fer uson, 
and he said, ‘I want to speak to you.’ I halted the picquet. * Here, 
said he, ‘ is a letter I have received from Lord Fitzroy Somerset.’ It waa 
offering him the command of the — regiment, by purchase. I said ‘I am 
very glad to hear it’: and he said, ‘ But I cannot purchase, and I have 
written a letter to refuse.’ I took the letter and tore it up, and I said, 
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‘ Write immediately, and say that you will purchase.’ He said, ‘I cannot, 
I have enly so meek” ‘Well,’ I said, ‘that is quite enough. Brown is 
the senior captain and he give so much, Lieutenant Wilkinson shall 
give so much, and so on; I know that Gubbins will give 200/. to become 
senior captain.’ I was the fourth captain, andI said, ‘I will give 100/.’ 
He wrote the letter, and got the lieutenant-coloneley. Captain Brown was 
then away, and when he came up he found that we had arranged all about 
the purchase. But Lord Wellington would have been obliged to look out 
for another officer in consequence of Major Ferguson not being able to 
purchase; my coming off picquet five minutes later would have prevented 
it ; but in uence of this it was all arranged.”’ 

Case of Lord Eustace Cecil. Mr. Higgins. ‘‘The 43d regiment went to 
the Cape, and then on to India. It wasa light infantry regiment, and was 
considered to be a very good regiment: when it went to India there were 
eight or nine sons of Peers in it, but in about eighteen months after it had 
been there only one son of a Peer remained in it, and he had got an S§. at- 
tached to his name, having got on the Staff somewhere. I then looked back 
to see what had become of those men who had thus evaded the wish of the 
Horse Guards that they should take their tour of Indian duty; and I found 
that nearly every one of them had fared much better by returning home 
than if he had remained with the regiment. There was one very remark- 
able case, Lieutenant Girardot, who was the second lieutenant in the regi- 
ment; he commanded a company on board the Birkenhead when she sunk 
under the troops on board her. He wasall through the Kaffir war, and seven- 
teen steps under him was Lord Eustace Cecil, who was second ensign; 
Lord E. Cecil remained out there till he became junior lieutenant ; he then 
immediately exchanged into a regiment in England, and was for so doing 
selected for a captaincy in the Guards without purchase, by which he not 
only outstripped Lieutenant Girardot, and all the seventeen steps that he 
was below him, but he is now actually several months senior to him in the 
Army; the one man having remained doing very disagrecable duty, and the 
other having come home and stopped at home.” 

Other Cases. Captain Macpherson mentioned a case. ‘There was one 
officer in my regiment who had been raised from the ranks to the Adjutancy, 
and who reached the top of the Lieutenants in five years in consequence of 
the purchase of those above him. In two years afterwards, that is after he 
had been seven years an Adjutant, a death-vacancy occurred ; but the 
Horse Guards would not give him the step, though he had served all through 
the Peninsular war as a noncommissioned officer, had been several times 
mentioned in orders for his gallantry, [had lost two brothers at Waterloo, ] 
and was strongly recommended by his commanding-officer. No other oppor- 
tunity of promoting him ever offered. His own death was the next that 
occurred in the regiment, and that was ten years afterwards. He died of 
yellow fever in the West Indies, after twelve years’ service as a noncom- 
missioned officer and seventeen years’ service as a commissioned officer.” 
Sir Colin Campbell purchased to avoid being passed over by somebody else. 
** The officer next below me was a man whom I would bow to as pos- 
sessing every quality that a man ought to possess; possessing abilities 
as high as any man I have ever known. He could not purchase. It 
was in 1824 that I bought my majority, and in 1847 I passed through 
Cawnpore and found him just promoted to be Major in that regiment, having 
in the mean time been to Australia. Finally he left the service: he re- 
mained in the service till he got his majority ; he did sell out; he had some 
little income to maintain himself; but all hope was gone, and all that in- 
terest which it is so necessary for a man to take in his profession.” 

Exchanges, In our Army the system of exchanges is permitted. Of 
course this is facilitated by the purchase system. [It does not exist in 
the Indian army, nor in the French army.] When officers fancy they 
can better their position, or get back a portion of the sums paid above the 
regulation-price, or avoid Colonial service, they endeavour to exchange. 
Thus, Lord West says that an officer who wishes to retire upon half-pay 
“casts about, and probably employs one of the numerous army-agents to 
find an officer already on the half-pay list, and who for the consideration 
of a few hundreds will exchange with him. Then the same Licutenant- 
Colonel says to his officers, ‘How much will you give me if I can ma- 
nage this transaction?’ The officers make a purse for him, and the re- 
quired sum also above the regulation for the Lieutenant-Colonel on half- 

y, who takes his place in the regiment on full pay in order to sell out; 

ut in order to carry out this arrangement, a good deal of manceuvering 
and a great deal of trafficking is necessary. ‘That is of constant 
and frequent occurrence in the service.’ There are other modes. 
Thus, if the officers of his own regiment cannot make up the sum, 
a Lieutenant - Colonel finds a regiment where the officers are 
rich enough to give a bonus to their Lieutenant-Colonel to ex- 
change with him and sell. Lord West admitted that the Horse Guards 
do not countenance these practices, and Lord Panmure said they 
are wrong. Again, officers go out on Colonial service, and if 
there is war they remain, but when war is over they exchange back to 
regiments at home. Thus, Sir Colin Campbell said—‘‘ I had one of the 
nicest corps of officers when I was ordered out to China: all those men 
embarked with their regiment, but as soon as that service was over and 
they had to remain in a climate like that of China, most of them imme- 
diately exchanged, and I lost all my young friends, whom I so much 
loved.” Lord Panmure said, ‘‘ That is an inconvenience which ought not 
to be permitted to accrue by those who are in authority.” The Duke 
of Cambridge thinks that exchanges “ in moderation” are not objection- 
able, even if an officer obtains the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel by so 
doing. When a regiment is first in turn for service in a distant colony, 
exchanges in anticipation are permitted, “if they do not come in too 
large numbers,” ‘Sir James Simpson has no objection to exchanges ; 
they put a little life into a regiment, and cause promotion now and then. 

Substitutes for Purchase. One of the substitutes for purchase is selec- 
tion. But the bare proposal of such a principle called up decidedly ad- 
verse opinions, Major-General Dupuis was opposed to its introduction 
in the Artillery; Colonel Wesley in the Marines. Sir Duncan Mac- 
dougall thinks it desirable, but impracticable. Sir James Simpson says 
that a good system of selection for the commands of regiments would be 
the best system. ‘There is hardly a regiment that one knows where 
we would not say, ‘ This is the best man to command this regiment’ ; 
but to take that man and put him over the heads of others would be a 
very severe job.” Sir James Scarlett would adopt selection after the 
hoe of Captain. Sir Colin Campbell would make seniority the rule and 
selection the exception. Lord Panmure thinks selection would be an 
engine of favouritism ; it would throw a heavy responsibility on the Com- 
mander-in-chief ; it would not be desirable, nor practicable; it would 
cause jealousy and bring odium on the Commander-in-chief; and Lord 
Panmure would resign rather than submit to it. People succumb to 
it in the Admiralty because it has been “ sanctioned by time,” but great 
complaints are made. Lord Grey says it is “ practically impossible in 
this country.” Commanders-in-chief, to escape odium, would take refuge 








in blind seniority. The Duke of Cambridge thinks it would be easier to 
stop the promotion of an officer to the command of a regiment than to 
select one. No man having the power of selection would hold his posi- 
tion for six months in this country. ‘Ten times more heartburning would 
be produced than by the system of purchase. To the question, “ Would 
not the falling back upon seniority be a shrinking from responsibility >” 
the Duke answered, “ I do not think that the highest authority, civil or 
military, could retain its position unless it did so, Every appointment 
is now so questioned and criticized, that it would be impossible to give 
good reasons for promoting junior men, and it would come to seniority.” 
Asked whether he would introduce purchase into the Artillery, to correct 
the evils of seniority, the Duke said, “‘ There is a difficulty there, be- 
cause it is a scientific corps, and science is so very necessary that I do 
not see how you could do it.” ‘ Militarily speaking,” he saw no objec- 
tion, but supposed the corps did not wish it because they are “ not used 
to it.” 

Education. There scemed to be a general feeling in favour of mili 
education, strong on the part of some witnesses. Competitive examina- 
tions for first commissions, however, found no favour. On this head of 
examination Lord Grey made some comprehensive remarks. 

Question, ‘* With respect to examination for young officers entering the 
army for the first time, is it your opinion that the examination should be 
left very much as it is at present, or that any competitive examination should 
be introduced?’’ Answer, “ I have a very strong opinion of the impolicy 
of introducing the system of competitive examination. I do not think that 
any examination can test the qualities which are most important. With 
regard to the candidates for employments either in the army or in the civil 
service of the country, what are of most importance are the moral qualities 
of men, not their mere acquirements. You test nothing but the acquire- 
ments of a man by examination ; and what you want in an officer far more 
than any specific amount of acquirements is, that he should possess certain 
moral qualities, such as courage, high spirit, the feeling of a gentleman, 
energy, judgment, and the power of thinking and acting for himself. These 
things cannot be tested in the slightest degree by examination, and it is very 
possible that by a competitive examination you may even interfere with a 
man’s acquiring those qualities ; because I believe there is nothing more 
certain than that by over-education, and by the system of cramming a young 
man, you weaken the powers of the mind, and that those who have been 
over-forced by education in their early years turn out less practically useful 
in after life than men who have been educated in a more natural manner. 
I find in a very interesting work published by Sir Benjamin Brodie, that 
he expresses in a very strong manner his opinion that over-forcing the 
youthful mind is extremely injurious to its vigour in after life ; and I am 
told that in France this inconvenience is already found, that so many of the 
employments both in the army and in the civil service of the state are given 
by competitive examination, that there is a tendency in the different schools 
to vie with each other in the amount of knowledge which, within a limited 
time, they can force into the heads of their pupils ; that each school wishes 
to have the largest possible number of those prizes, and therefore it increases 
from year to year the amount of exertion and labour that it requires from its 
pupils ; and the consequence is, in the opinion of eminent men in France, a 
very serious increase of brain disease among the young, and also that those 
people who have excelled in the examinations turn out, not uncommonly, 
very inefficient in after life. And I sec even in this evidence, that an opinion 
has been given by some distinguished officers, that many men who have 
passed a very brilliant examination at Sandhurst turn out less efficient staff- 
officers afterwards than those who have passed perhaps a very inferior ex- 
amination. I do not think that by that system you test the qualities that 
you really require. Then Iam also bound to say that I think the theory of 
conducting a government without means of reward is essentially a false one. 
It does not follow that because the Government may sometimes abuse the 
means of reward placed in their hands, and employ them for —— for 
which they were not intended, it would be an advantage to weaken the Go- 
vernment by taking away those means altogether. The reward of able ser- 
vice is one of the principal means which the Government can use in order to 
encourage zealous exertion in those who serve under it ; and we know that in 
the army one of the rewards most looked to by good officers is obtaining com- 
missions for their sons ; and to take away all that power from the Government, 
and giving it merely by competitive examinations, would in my opinion be a 
great mistake. And there is this also to be said, the tendency of that sys- 
tem would be to make the army a poor body, and the officers of the army to 
consist generally of persons looking to the army as a mere profession and 
having no other means of existence : but if that came to be generally the 
case, if they depended exclusively upon the pay and upon the advantages to 
be secured by retirement, you must do one of two things,—you must either 
very largely increase the pay of the army and the advantages upon retire- 
ment, which would be a great burden to the public, or else you must incur 
the great hazard of having a large body of officers of very high qualifications, 
who feel themselves always in difficulty and not remunerated in propor- 
tion to advantages which men enjoy in other occupations in life. That, 
as it seems to me, would be very dangerous. You would have a strong feel- 
ing then in the whole army, and they would always be desirous to force the 
country into war in order that they might get the distinctions and the great 
rewards which would be the only compensation that could be given to them 
to make that profession equal in advantages to all other professions in life. 
At this moment a large proportion of the officers in the army do not look to 
it entirely as their means of existence. They trust to private fortune toa 
very considerable extent ; and the existence of a large number of persons 
of that kind in the army, as I said before, seems to me to be a very great po- 
litical advantage, and to render the maintenance of a considerable standing 
army much more safe than it would otherwise be.’’ 

It should be remarked that the Commissioners took evidence on the 
state of the Indian, Austrian, and French Armics, in order to have mate- 
rials for a comparison before them; and that evidence on minor topics 
bearing on the main question—such as half pay, mess-expenditure, re- 
tirements, inspections, &c.—is strewn over the pages of the blue-book. 





Sir Charles Trevelyan brought up a strong array of reasons against 
the purchase system, and proposed an extensive plan as a substitute for 
it, based on competitive examinations for first commissions, promotion 
by seniority and selection, voluntary and compulsory retirements, and 
comprising an éxamination for the rank of Captain, a separate Staff 
Corps, increase of pay, abolition of the rank of Major, a reduction of the 
establishment of General Officers from 243 to 193, and a saving of 
— in expenditure. This plan has been submitted to the Secretary 
for War. 
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